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From Rev. A. F. A. Woodford : — Remarks on some Egyptian 
Monuments in England, By the Right Hon. C. Yorke and 
W. Martin Leake, Esq. 4to. London. 
Paper read before the Royal Society of Literature, June 6th, 
i8z6. 
From W. J. Haywood : — Discoveries at Ephesus, including the 
site and remains of the great Temple of Diana, By J. T. Wood. 
4to. London. 1877. 

The following were nominated for election at the next 
Meeting on December Sth :— 

Eugene .Outran, Lcs Charmelles, Geneva. 

Captain C. R. Conder, Devon Cottage, Guildford, Surrey. 

Rev. Canon John Grainger, D.D., M.R.LA., Broughshane, Co. 

Thomas S. Jago, H.B. Majesty's Consul, Jeddah. 

Rev. H. C. Reichardt, Tunis. 

Thos. Wilberforce Stoughton, Lynton Villa, Beulali Hill. Upper 

Charles Alfred Swinburne, Upper Hamilton Terrace, St. John's 

Wood. 
Frederic A. White, Kinross House, Cromwell Road, S.W. 
Howell Wills, The Temple. 
Coventry A. Woodhouse, g, Fembridge Crescent, Bayswater, W. 

To be added to the List of Subscribers: — 

The Weston-super-Mare Church Institute, 1, South Parade. 
The Alliance Israelite Universelle de Paris, 35, Rue de Treves, 
Paris. 

A communication from M. E. R^villout was read by the 
Secretary, " On a Demotic Papyrus containing the malediction 
of an Egyptian mother on her son embracing Christianity." 

This papyrus, belonging to Mr. Dodgson, was, at the request of 
the President, placed at the disposal of M. Rt^villout, to lay an 
account of its contents before the Society. The document, unique 
of its kind, is particularly interesting, containing as it docs a series 
of maledictions pronounced against a son by his mother, speaking 
also in the name of the spirit of her deceased husband. It may be 
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considered as showing the struggle of Egyptian paganism in its 
decline against Christianity at its dawn. It tells of a man Petosor, 
who having been converted to Christianity, had, according to custom, 
changed his pagan name, which means "the gift of Osiris," into the 
Christian name Peter, He not only gave up the old religion of 
Egypt to embrace the doctrine of the Gospel, but it appears that the 
zeal of the new convert carried him very far, and that he had often 
uttered threats against paganism then still in power. The wildest 
converts always acquired a high position by their very violence, and 
this is the part acted by Peter, M. R^villout was of opinion that he 
probably held a very high position among the clergj' — and his mother 
reproaches him, that since he had made for himself a god that could 
kill, he lived with others in abundance, and abandoned his pagan 
relations. She speaks of his buildings, of his desecrating threats 
against the temples, and of his sacrilegious parodies of the sacred 
rites. She represents him always as a kind of chief of a sect, and 
this is one of the principal reasons for her anger. She wisiies by her 
maledictions lo avenge the cause of the gods, outraged and attacked 
by her son ; it is for this reason that, though acting under her own 
name, as well as for her dead husband, she wrote the .solemn pro- 
testation which is under consideration. The pious pagan refuses to 
call her son by the sacred name Pilosor, which she had given him at 
his birth, and she shrinks aiso from accepting the profane name 
assumed when he was converted. Hence she calls him Pelit, or TV, 
simply " The Gift." M. R^villout, after giving a translation of the 
document, so far as possible, made some interesting remarks on the 
contents of a papyrus he was about to publish, detailing the discussion 
between the jackal, Koufi, and the Ethiopian cat. No positive state- 
ment, he said, could be made as to the exact date of the papyrus, 
but he pointed out that, as to the character of its writing, it agreed 
with certain Demotic receipts of the second century, and was, he 
thought, certainly posterior to the Rhind bilingual papyrus of the 
century of Augustus. 

Dr. Birch mentioned that the fable of the lion and the rat had 
already been published by Brugsch Bey. It had been supposed that 
the fables attributed to Esop had an Egyptian origin ; the Egyptians, 
indeed, thought that all animals were endowed with speech, and 
perhaps this was the origin of the belief in their oracular power. It 
would be remembered that in the d'Orbiney Papyrus (Tale of Two 
Brothers) the cows speak to one another, and the younger brother 
5 
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understands their discourse. There are also some Assyrian fables of 
the time of Assurbanipal. 

M. Revillolt stated that the fable of the lion and the rat formed 
part of the same papyrus as the discussion of the jackal and the cat. 
Bragsch Bey* had indeed well translated it, but as a separate text 

Mr. Renouf pointed out that in the iisih chapter of the Book 
of the Dead (line 40), one of the beatitudes of the faithful consists 
of listening to the great conversation between the donkey and the 
caL He did not, however, believe that this conversation was of a 
fabulous nature. The cat is the sun god ; the donkey is either 
Set (night) or, according to chapter 40, Osiris, that is the sun of 
yesterday. The conversation therefore of these two personages is 
of the same nature as that spoken of in Psalm xix, 2, "Day unto 
day uttcreth speech, and night unto night sheweth knowledge." 

Remarks were also added by Rev. C. J. Ball, Rev, A. Lowy, and 
Mr. R. S. Poole. 

Thanks were returned to M. R^villout for this communication. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour, the second paper by 
M. R^villout, on Two Contracts of Marriage, of the time of 
Darius, written in the Demotic character, was po.stponed. 

A Paper — "Some Recent Discoveries bearing on the 
Ancient History and Chronology of Babylonia," was read by 
Theo. G. Pinches. 

Documents of the reign of Nabonidus have always been regarded 
by scholars as of the first importance, not only on account of his 
connections with the nations then rising into prominence, but also on 
account of the information contained in them regarding the early 
ages of Babylonian history, made known to us by his many references 
to the early rulers of Babylonia. 

A large number of new and important inscriptions have lately 
been brought to light by Mr. Hormuzd Rassam's excavations in the 
site of Sipara or Sepharvaim, lately discovered by him. The greater 
pan of these documents are tablets, referring to the revenues of the 
temple, dated in the reigns of the kings SamaS-Sum-ukin (Saosdu- 
chinos), Kandalanu (Kineladanos), Nabopalassar, Nebuchadnezzar 11, 
Evil-Merodach, Nerighssar, LabaSi - Marduk ( Labosardach), Nabo- 
nidus, Cyrus, Cambyses, Bardes, Darius, and Artaxerxes, The im- 
portance of these tablets lies in their dates, and in the genealological 
* Zcilschrifi fiir aegypt. Sprich., 18^9, p. 47, S:c. 
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tables which, most lilcely, can be derived from them, to enable us to 
checic the chronology of this time, but their contents are otherwise 
uninteresting. The gems, however, of the collection are some 
cylinders from this ancient site, referring principally (as do most of 
this kind) to the architectural works of the different kings, and con- 
taining also praises of the gocis, with references to other cities and 
temples. One of the above-mentioned cylinders, beating the name 
of Nabonidus, is especially worthy of mention on account of the 
important historical notices it contains. 

This monument is in an excellent slate of preservation, and con- 
tains, in three columns, 159 lines of writing, fairly and clearly written. 
It begins, as usual, with the name and titles of Nabonidus, in the 
usual style of the Assyrian and Babylonian kings, stating, as in other 
inscriptions, that he was the son of NabO-balaVsu-ikW, tiie ruiil im{:u 
or "powerful prince." Nabonidus then speaks of the temple E-IjuHjuI, 
" the house of the Moongod, within Harranu," in which that deity 
had had his seat from remote days, and had set his heart upon that 
house and city. The Sabmanda, however, had come, and had des- 
troyed the temple, reducing it to ruins. In the "righteous reign" of 
Nabonidus, Bel, the great lord, in his love for the rule of this king, 
required the restoration of the city and temple. To this end, Marduk 
and Sin, the Moongod, revealed, in a dream, the wishes of Bel re- 
garding the restoration of the temple. The king, in answer, expressed 
his willingness to do the work, and complained of the destruction 
caused by the Sabmanda. What follows this being of the highest 
historical value, the whole paragraph referring to the dream, &c,, is 
here given : — 

" In the beginning of my long reign, Marduk, the great lord, and 
Sin, the illuminator of heaven and earth, the strengthener of all, 
showed me a dream, Marduk spoke with me ; ' Nabonidus king of 
Babylon, come up with the horses of thy chariot, build the walls of 
£-feuH)ul, and have the seat of Sin, the great lord, set within it.' 
Reverently I spoke to the lord of the gods, Marduk : ' I will build 
this house of which thou s[>eakest. The Sabmanda destroyed it, and 
strong was their might' Marduk spoke with me : ' The Sabmanda, 
of which thou speakest ; they, their country, and the kings going by 
their side, shall not exist.' In the third year he caused Cyrus, king 
of Anzan, his young servant, to go with his Utile army ; he overthrew 
the wide-spreading Sabmanda, he captured IStumegu (Astyages), 
king of Sabmanda, and took his treasures to his (own) land." 
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Nabonidus now exectued the command of the gods, received the 
message, and took upon himself the care of the work. He caused 
his "vast army" to come from Gaza (Hazzati) on the borders of 
Egypt (Misir), from the " upper sea across the Euphrates to the lower 
sea," to restore the temple £-hulhul, which he calls " the house of 
Sin my lord going by my side, which is within Harran." This temple, 
Nabonidus then goes on to say, had been restored by ASSur-ban'-apli 
(Assurbanipal), son of Esarhaddon king of Assyria, "the prince 
going before him." 

Nabonidus now, as he says, went on joyfully with the work, and 
found the cylinders of ASSur-ban'-apli king of Assyria, and of Sulman- 
riStan (Shalmeneser 11), son of ASSur-nasir-apli. The restorations of 
Nabonidus, however, according to his own account, went far beyond 
those of any of " the kings his fathers," who had restored the temple. 
The brickwork of the walls was covered evidently with a kind of 
enamel such as has been found at Babylon, and made to appear like 
while marble,* and figures of the god Lahmu were placed right and 
left of the doors. The figure of the god Sin was brought, with that 
of another deity, from Su-anna (Babylon), and placed " with joy and 
shouting " in his new shrine at Harran. A long description of the 
rejoicings in the city now follows, at the end of which Nabonidus 
says that he did not disturb the inscription of ASSur-ban'-apli which 
he saw, but placed his own with it. 

The Babylonian king now goes on to speak of the celebrated 
temple of the Sun-god, £-bara, at Sipara. This temple, he says, had 
been already restored by Nebuchadnezzar, who had sought for, but 
had not seen, the ancient cylinders. Forty-five years afterwards 
Nabonidus excavated the walls and foundations, but was evidently 
equally unsuccessful. In consequence of this he had the image of 
the Sun-god taken out of fi-bara, and placed for a time in another 
temple. Nabonidus now began a systematic search, excavating no 
less than eighteen cubits.t and then, he says, " The cylinder of 
Naram-Sin son of Sargon, which for three thousand hvo hundred ytars 
no king going before me had seen, SamaS, the great lord of ^-baia, 
the house, the seat of the joy of his heart, revealed to me," Nabo- 
nidus then gives a description of what he did to restore the temple, 

* Theworcis arc r ('fjHiiiloMiiJi/l, " I caused loshine maibie-liUe," Saliami 
is an adverliial form in -is, homiaUii, evidenlly the Hebrew SX'> " "bile matble." 

* <?? <iS BS 5S -OT ^""t^i (') ■""'"' ff"- 
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and how, with joy and gladness, he brought back the image of the 
Sun-god. He then says : " I saw the writing of the name of Naram- 
Sin son of Sargon, and I did not alter (it). 1 cleansed the altar, I 
sacrificed a victim. I placed (it) with my written name, and restored 
(il) to its place," An address to SamaS, in which Nabonidus asks 
him to look favourably upon the work, and to bring prosperity, both 
in heaven and earth, by his daily rising and setting, follows He asks 
also that the sceptre and iibirm* of righteousness which the Sun-god 
had placed in his hands might rule the generations for ever. 

Next comes the description of tbe restoration of the temple of 
Anunitum, " the lady of battle, bearer of the bow and mace, accom- 
plisher of the behest of Bel, her father," &c., &c., "she who walks 
before the gods, and with the rising and setting sun gladdens the 
dominions " of Nabonidus. This temple was called £;-ulbar, and was 
situated in the city named "SJpara of Anunitum. "t Nabonidus's 
first care was, as usual, to seek for records of the earlier rulers who 
had restored the temple, and in this case he was Successful in 
digging out and reading the record of T ^ 5?? t^ "^ "eV ETI ^ 
SagaSalti-Burias, or (as given by another copj) | X^t^ m >^ 
"EV £B? ^ SaggaSH-Buriai, son of | V S^ "^U.^l ^T Kudur-ri 
BH. Since the time of this king (about ro^o B.C.), no other ruler had 
restored the temple, and Nabonidus therefore began with vigour the 
necessary work, making it more splendid than it had ever been before. 
In the invocation of Anumt at the end, be calls upon the goddess 
to look, on her entrance into tlie temple, with favour on the work, 
and monthly with the rising and the setting sun to pray to the Moon- 
god, the father, her begetter, for good fortune. 

At the end of this long inscription, Nabonidus, in the usual set 
terms, calls upon any future prince whom SamaS should call to the 
sovereignty of the people, to restore the rains of the temple, to look 

' The tih'rtu was evidently a weapon wliich could be ihidwn by the hand, and 
which was used io warfare. The name is found upon same gitte-sockets of the 
time of Sennacherib, where ihey nre described as litirru broughi from ihe countries 
eoiujuered by that king, evidently as mementos of the expeditions. In this 
Iibirm is evidently to be found the origin of the orb of modem days ; the libirrn, 
however, was not the emblem of power over Ihe world, but the emblem or the 
long ann of justice, leaching the offender even from a distant place, when the 
sceptic was powerless. 

t Anunit, as will be seen &om the above, is the star Venus at the rising and 
setting of the sun, and for this reason the two Sipira^ (Sepharvaim) were dedicated 
to Samas uid Anunit. 
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at the record of his name, and not to alter it. He asks him also to 
cleanse the altar, to sacrifice a victim, to place his own written name 
with that of Nabonidus, and restore it to its place. If he do this, 
then SamaS and Anunit will hear his prayer, will grant his request, 
will go by his side, will destroy his enemies, and every day will ask 
Sin their father for prosperity for him. 

Such is a short account of the contents of this important cylinder, 
the principal points of interest in which we shall now proceed to look 
into more closely, taking them in the order in which they occur 
on the cyUnder. The first, and most interesting, is that in which 
Nabonidus speaks of the defeat of Astyages by Cyrus. For the sake 
of comparison, Cyrus's own account,* after a new and careful colla- 
tion of the text, is here given: — 

[Sabi-Su ip] - 5ur-ma ana eli D.P, Ku- raS Sar An-5a-an 

I 2rcr tv ft wH, ET ^-^m^ 

ana ka-[Sa-di;] il -iik-ma 

D.P. 15- tu -me-gu sabi-Su ibbalkit- su - ma ina kSta sa-bat, 

T! ^M mr B<^ tMI [^ => I ] WSBM 

a-naD.P. Ku-raS id - [di - in -Su] 

D.P. Ku- raS a- na mdt A-gam- ta - nu, alu Sarr - u - tu, 
kaspa, burasa, Sa-5u, Sa- ga 

4, V V n \ Sir 7^ 

Sa mat A -gam- ta - nu 



5Tr<f^?rffl^ ■£! Tt>^I 



mflt An - sa ■ an 



irf *r V SI V ss V 

il - k! £a - Su, Sa - ga Sa 



ab[-tu] 



['^Astyages] gathered \his army], and went against Cyrus, king 
of Anian, to capture (/ii'm), and .... Astyages' army rei'oittd against 
Aim and made him prisoner {tit., look Aim mith hands), and gave \Aim\ 



' See Ttansatlions of ihe Society of Biblical Arcb.vology, Vol. VII, p. 155. 
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to Cyrus. Cyras [avn/] to the land of Ecbatana, his royal city. H( 
carried off fivm Ecbatana silver, gold, furniture, goods, \and merehan- 
dise\, and took to the land of Artian the furniture (and) goods which he 
had taken." 

It will be seen from the above that the two accounts differ to a 
great extent, and it is probable that that of Cyrus is the more correct, 
agreeing, as it does, with the story told by Herodotus, who says that 
the Persians revoked against Astyages under Cyrus, wiio then marched 
to Media, and thai in the battle which followed, only ihose of the 
Medes who knew nothing about the counsels of Harpagus to rebel 
against Astyages fought bravely against the Persians, and the struggle 
being of but short duration, was hardly regarded by Cyrus as a 
resistance to his forces. According to tiie account taken from the 
annals, Astyages, coming with an army to capture Cyrus, was given 
up to him by his own soldiers ; according to Nabonidus, Cyrus him- 
self captured Astyages. The account given by the annals, however, 
is probably the right one. Both versions agree that Cyrus look 
possession of all the treasures of Astyages. 

In one other important point, also, the two accounts seem not to 
agree, and that is the date. Nabonidus says that it was in the third 
year that Cyrus overthrew the Sabmanda under Astyages, whilst, 
according to the annals, it should be the sixth year. The probabiHly 
is, however, that Nabonidus refers to the third year after he had had 
the dream in which their destruction was promised. 

Such is, shortly, the bearing and historical value of the first im- 
portant point in this inscription, and the only thing that remains to 
be noticed is the name Sabmanda, which is given to the Medes by 
Nabonidus. What the name means, and whence it came, it is impos- 
sible to say. Sir H. C. Rawlinson thinks that the first character, 
namely, *J .Sah, must have another reading in this case, and he would 
therefore propose to read Urmanda. *J certainly has the value oi 
trim, and one might therefore easily read Erimmanda, were it not that 
two-syllable values are most uncommon in Assyrian and Babylonian, 
and that ^ab is the only usual value of ^J in the inscriptions. It is 
best, therefore, to keep, for the present, the reading S»6manda, which 
is most likely, after all, the correct one. 

The next important reference, that which mentions Shalmaneser, 
agrees with the AsS}Tian records. For this king's own account of his 
expedition to Babylonia, see the Transactions of the Soc. Bibl. Arch., 
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Vol. VII, p. 104, and following. Shalmaneser, however, does not 
mention Sipara. It is difficult to see why Shalmaneser is called by 
Nabonidus Sulman-ristan, unless it be that they wished to distinguish 
him from the former king of that name, by calling him Shalman the 
Great. It is also possible that the characters EpJEl Si* riS-tan are 
translated by ^Serii in Babylonian. 

Most important, from a chronological point of view, is the fixing 
of the date {though given evidently in round numbers) of Naram-Sin, 
son of Sargon I, two of the most celebrated kings of the beginning 
of the Babylonian empire. The text of the line containing this 
important fact is as follows r — 

5a Salaici alap Sane me Sanati ma-na-ma Sarra 

n m -vi. m en -■er e -¥ «! 

4 - hk mab - ri - ia Id i - mu - ru 

" Which, for three thousand t^vo hundred years, no hing going before 
me had seen."* 

Adding to this date the date of Nabonidus before Christ, say 
550 years, we get, for the date of Naram-Sin, 3,750 years b.c. 
Sargon, father of this king, if he be, as is most likely, the king of 
whom it is related that his mother placed him in a little ark on the 
Euphrates, reigned at lea.st forty years, and the date of this early king 
and hero may therefore be set down at 3,800 b.c. 

The 500 years, mentioned in connection with Saga-salt i-BuriaS, 
gives, for the date of that king, about 1050 years before Christ, and 
is also of great value for Babylonian chronology. 

Dr. Oppert, in congratulating Mr. Pinches on the discovery of 
the inscription, considered that it was a date that fixed the remote 
history of Babylonia more firmly than before. He pointed out that 
the sign Sab had been read by Sir Henry Rawlinson as Ur, and that 
Urwanda was the well-known Persian word Uremanda, which now 
existed in the name Elwend. 

Dr. Oppert also mentioned the discoveries of M. de Sarezec, and 
gave a translation of one of the statue inscriptions ; a detailed 
description of which, with translations by Dr. Oppert, has already 
appeared in the Comptes rendus des inscriptions a belles-lettres. 
' Word for word : " any king going before nie not hid seen. " 
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Remarks were also added by Dr. Weymouth, Mr. Villiers 
Stuart, M.P., Rev. Alex. Taylor, Mr. R. S. Poole, Mr. Offord, 
and the President. 

Thank? were returned to Mr, Pinches for his ( 
and to Dr. Oppert for his remarks. 



The following Communication has been received: — 
Dear Me. Rvlands, ^1"' O.iobir, 1881. 

According to Brugsch's theory of the Exodus, Pihahiroth (Exodus 
MV, 2) means, " in the language of the Egyptian texts, in face of the 
Khirot, this being the ancient word which applies exactly to the 
gulfs of weedy lakes." The inscriptions, we are told, " expressly give 
to the Egyptian god Amen the title of Lord of the Khirot, that is, 
• gulfs ' of the lagoons of papyrus." 

Dr. Brugsch is the first and {as far as I am aware) the only 
scholar who knows of such a word as KItirot signifying gulfs, whether 
of weedy lakes or of any other kind. In order to produce this 
word it is necessary to assign the value x'^ to the hieroglyphic sign 
"^S, (representing the Oxyrynchus), which has hitherto, on indis- 
putable evidence, received the value x"' To the new value which he 
thinks he has discovered, Dr. Brugsch, of course, attaches very great 
importance. He has written a good deal on the subject in both his 
Dictionaries, and in the Zeitschrift fur agypiische Spraclu. His efforts 
have not been crowned with complete success. Dr. Karl Piehl, an 
admirable Swedish scholar, in his review of the HieroglyjDhic Dic- 
tionary, says that the new reading is " encore d^nu^e de preuves 
suthsantes," and Professor Ebers, in the last number but one of the 
Zeitichrift, has an excellent article pointing out the weakness of the 
evidence produced by Brugsch, and strongly protesting against the 
unscientific method adopted by him. In this protest 1 beg most 
respectfully and cordially lo join, with all the modesty and humility 
due to a scholar whose untiring activity and learning have laid us all 
under so many deep obligations. Dr. Brugsch has begun a rejoinder 
to Ebers, and though he has not yet finished it, I believe that I am 
sufficiently familiar with the evidence, as far as it can be depended 
upon, to feel satisfied that although my ignorance on the subject of 
Pihahiroth does not greatly trouble my soul, yet this attempt to identify 
it involves ihe wrong reading of many words, a fatally erroneous and 
exploded system of etymology, and false theories of decipherment 
13 
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and language. I do not, however, wish to intrude into the controversy 
between the principal disputants, beyond delivering my testimony on 
some cardinal points of the evidence which has been adduced. 

I. I beg to testify that Mr. Goodwin was very far indeed from 
being convinced that he had discovered a " festgestellte Variante 
'^^("y^." He was always under the impression that the ^ in 
-=. [V^ ® *^s ^ preposition, utterly unconnected in sound with 
the sign Q^- For a long time he thought that sau was the probable 
value of this sign, and when he discovered another reading in one of 
the I^eyden papyri, he published it in the hope that other observations 
might confirm or disprove it. But long alter this he spoke of the 
reading as a very questionable one. In the first place he doubted 
whether the first sign in the papyrus before "^ was really /Q. It is 
very unlike it if compared with undoubted instances of that sign in 
other parts of the papyrus ; where, moreover, it is always accom- 
panied by the supplemental sign <3>. In the next place Goodwin 
was much too sagacious a man to found an argument on what might 
be either a different reading* or a simple blunder. The papyrus is a 
very valuable one, but its value lies not in its antiijuity or authority, 
but in its completeness and its almost unmutilated condition. It is 
just as likely to give a different or a faulty reading as any other 
papyrus. Mr. Goodwin was very much disposed to go back to his old 
reading jaw, derived from a comparison of Tei//. 136, 15 with 133, 13. 
2. I am unable to acquiesce in Dr. Brugsch's statement about 
* nor can I admit that his facsimile 



the group ^ ^ ^ 



s the "genaue Darstellung des Wortes." A "genaue Darstellung" 
ought to enable one to compare the word with its neighbours. Now 



* "A diffetent readily" was Goodwin's objection I 
in wliicb ^\ I occurs in some copies of Tedl. 15 aud 
never hcsilalcd to acknowledge that this might be the c 
{Ziiliihrifl, 1882, p. 130) produced proof thi 



ithe 



I \I ID others ; and I 

M. Mospero has now 

the earliest limes ^ was = *c/U. 



A la bonne heure ! There is no philological difficulty whatever hIkiuI Ihis vnloe. 
at there was about ie/> ; but it was Irf and not «eps for which both Goodwin and 
lirugsch contended (Ziilsihrifi, 1867, [ip. 85 and gS), and there was no auihorily 
for tepi till M. Maspcio found iL Queen Ilatiuu must now di^ppcor from history, 
but so must Hashop ; and Hnlshcpsu must occupy their places. 
14 
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(he other signs in the same line, and the sign below It acquires also 
an abnormal development. But it is quite impossible to say with 
certainly that this sign is an <^^ and not a c In the freedom of 
cursive writing these two signs are often made so like to one another 
ihat it is utterly impossible to distinguish between them. And this 
manuscript is no exception to the rule. Dr. Birch, who has charge 
of the manuscript, and whose authority on the subject cannot be 
surpassed, inspected it carefully with me, and he will, I am sure, bear 
witness to what I am saying. 

But supposing that the tetter is «==>, how can we be sure that, 
in a word of which there is no other instance known, the writer has 
not made a mistake ? I can only express my astonishment at the 
assertion that one can hardly imagine an Eg)i)tian grammalius to have 
made the same mistake twice in a reduplicated word. There is no 
imaginable blunder of which such a person may not have been guilty. 

5. Dr. Brugsch has sought in vain for copies of Todf. 1 1 oa con- 
taining the passage which, according to the Turin papyrus, has 
XtI , and according to the papyrus of Sutimes, j[ . He 

will find the passage in the papyrus of Nebseni, and in the Leyden 
papyrus of which I have just spoken. Both of these papyri agree 
with the Turin Todtenbueh in reading A?^ . "A different reading," 
not a variant of £ ! For reasons of my own, which are elsewhere 
stated, I should prefer the latter. I do not think either of the readings 
implies thunder, or that thunder was considered by the Egyptians as 
the snoring of Set 

4. Brugsch attaches great importance to what he calls the 
"(dialektische) Variante " Q^ _M^*^ ^^ oi ' 'he latter group, 
according to him, being hrt or ////. The " dialectic " equivalence, 
then, is yra^ '*''' b''''^- 

There is a double mistake here. The feminine group ^Pj , as I 
have recently said, is to be read uat, and I challenge Dr. Brugsch to 
produce e\ndence to the contrary. I know as well as he that ijiS 
without the Q is sometimes = hr, but it never has this value, or thai 
of platen in the word ^^i ■ ^' '* amusing to see how, from ignorance 
of this fact. Dr. Brugsch, in his recent additions to his Lexicon, has 
failed to see the full force of one of his own arguments. In order 
15 
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to prove ihat \/ was read uj>, he quotes an aiHuralivt text bcginnisg 
0*^1 Qi , which he reads Mp-na maleu instead of up-na uat. 

The stick, I would sincerely hope (were 1 not a Christian and a 
philanthropist), was most tibtrally applied to the back and shoulders 
of the wretch who, instead of ^ ^" £^ painted Q^l^'^*^. 
without in the least foreseeing that his stupid blunder would, 
some thousand years later on, induce one of the most learned 
Egyiiiologisis to imagine that he had discovered " a dialectic variant," 
when he had merely dropped upon a mare's nesL The only ex- 
tenuating circumstance that I can think of is, that I have occasionally 
met, in cursive texts, with the sign ^ so written as to suggest the 
sign Q^, and if Dr. Brugsch has not done so till now I shall be 
surprised. But the inscriptions from which this instance is taken are 
so full of errors that Dr. Erman scrupulously avoided quoting them 
in his dissertation on Egyptian plurals. 

M. Naville speaks of the negligence and the " fautes grossiferes " 
in the tomb of Rameses IV. 

5. Is it however a faute groisHre to write <S> or ^^ ""^ Vj| 
for ""^ °r? ? A most gross error truly, and deserving a triple bas- 
tinado. But I am not aware that such an error was actually com- 
mitted by the most ignorant or negligent Egyptian scribe. It is 
Dr. Brugsch who has simply misunderstood the very simple texts to 
which he refers on this point. 

ifh=hadf„„„d-(i-|^^, 1T8i"™"i:^5i 

( (llh "q" '*^ might have been too dangerous) he would at once 
have known that the word preceding '^ was not the phonetic 
equivalent of the sign signifying body, but a preposition governing it. 
And such Is the well-known word <^> j;tfr, the signification of 
which has nothing in common with that of ^^ x"^- The passage 
tjuoted (p. 83) by Dr. Brugsch will at once be understood after this 
explanatioa The words of Ra are addressed not to "the body," 
but to " him who is in the body." (I Wi 5=^ is not " Korper 
verborgener," but " thou who art in obscurity" or " who hast 
come" to obscurity. 

On turning back the pages of Champollion's Notices (11, 611) to 
which Dr. Brugsch refers, the same preposition appears under the 
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forms <=>|j, <=>'~^^{p, 609). The a liere is the suffix ^i^ 
iu* which several prepositions (/-.§. -[|- ^° = "f]"^^^) 
sssume together with a corresponding modification of meaning, very 
much like the Latin prepositions iit, prat, sub, inter, praeler, suhler. 
And Egyptian prepositions may become prepositional adjectives ; 
and as these adjectives may sometimes be used substantively, I may 
as well here speak of -^^ ~, a word which occurs not unfre- 
quentl)', and which Dr. Brugsch has most luckily not thought of, 
■ or he might have favoured us with a good number of supposed 

.. • ,. , *^ '= I 
' vanants of „ '. -^ 1 . 

The prepositions <=z=> er, and .Aj . yer (very often vocalised 
<?> \ X^")' ^^^'^ ^'^'■y similar, though not identical, meanings and 
uses. The former is rendered by f'v, the latter by wpoi in the bilingual 
inscriptions. The plural adjectival form {\ "^f^T "'"''■ " 1"^ attinent 
I »d," assumes the form U J 1 (written -c 

iriu. Litanies Ju Soleii, xviii, 68) in the special melaphysi 
the internal nature or essetice of a person, such as a god. 'ITie plural 
form -=- X""'" 's frequently found with a similar meaning. We 
frequently read of a god q n U p \[ I , ,_ ^'^''* "''"-/> " who 
hides his nature," and we also read of the god ^ j^ <::=> 1 1 1 
iela xertu-f. M. Naville, who has probably not adverted to the 
prepositional origin of these words, has nevertheless quite righdy 
apprehended their meaning by observing their use. Of the latter 
word he says, " Le mot ^z=- est trfcs vague, I'allemand 

das Wesen ' est ce qui correspond rait peut-Stre le mieux au sens du, 
mot egyplien.'' (Litanie, p. 95. note ja.) 

6. .i, (] [\f\ xenra, is not a variant or even a form of Q^^^,^ . 
It is a different word altogether, and it has a different sense. And 
what is more, it is wrongly written, x"'"''^ of x""'^" ™™ ^ V T ' 
is the form which occurs in some of the finest MSS, of the Book 0/ 
the Dead. See, f^., the Papyrus of Sutimes, and the splendid papyrus 

• ^* ^ ci W it 'he vnrianl nf ■c:^ in ihp recenlly iliscovered (Mis of 
Uw ancienl Empire. 
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lately published at Leyden, at the passage where the Tuiin Ritual has 
iJ I S^- It is never confoimded with Q> ^ , „ ' which 
occurs in the same line {c. i, 3) with it * The detenninative JJ 
which is found in the word -«« ^ (Denk., II, 150X su^ests the 
notion of binding, nexus ; and this sense appears to be applicable 
wherever the word is found. It fits in admirably with the sense 
of the passage quoted by Dr. Brugsch from the temple of Medinet 
Abu, where a faulty determinative has been attached 10 it Every 
scholar knows that this is by no means a rare phenomenon in the 

texts of that period. With this word ^ J) > *««« •=^=> 

implying female connexions, are clearly allied. (If, by the way, 
gjeXeX, sponsa, is its " Koptische Nachiblge," it would be desirable 
to know through what extraordinary accident the final T has been 
preserved in Coptic) — Liberavi animam meara. 

Very truly yours, 

P. Le p. Renouf. 

P.S. — -As this letter is likely to appear before the paper on 
Egyptian mythology which I read to the Society last ^^a^cb, 1 had 
better say at once that I understand by ^^ 'Gi. ° ^a ptt, not 
thunder, but rain, literally " fall of the sky ;" ^a being connected with 
the Coptic g,ei, cadere, decidere, ruina. The kindred word "^ 
^at is a dtad body, iml'/ia, cadaver, and the 
of the Ebers Pap)TUS are drjtctiones alvi. 



^ai 



' Between the Iwo words ihe group genemlly n 



nntuu, in hieroglyphics, occurs. It is n-onderful that on the strength ofn doubtful 
variant of the base period, Dr, Bmgseh should have changed the transetiplion of 
a nurobei of words rmm un tn Uiii. If Coptic etymolc^es arc 10 have any weight 
in the question, what can be more decisive than OTTejlX (Jonah i, 5) for a 
word which Dr. Brugsch lenders " Der Bauch eines Schifles?" JL- is un and 
C^ is III in all the classical period. All that he says ia insufficient to show that 
CsQ^fe* is not a blunder in ToJt.,gj, 2, which is full of the grossest liiults, 
as a comparison with other MSS. will show. The old woiii rOi ^u probably 
nlggeited the later -§-j. »"■' ^^^ words iu and x", Imth signifying ei-i/. got 



confounded, 
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The following commiinication has been received from 
Mr. George Berlin : — 

On the Character and Influence of the Accent in the 

Akkauian and Assyrian Words. 

While investigating the Akkadian and Assyrian poetry, I have 

arrived at a conclusion of some importance as to the influence of the 

accent in the phonetic decay and geneiation of words in these two 



Assyrian, like Hebrew, had the accent on the lost or penultimate 
syllable of words ; Akkadian, on the contrary, had primitively the 
accent on the antepenultimate, and even sometimes on the pre- 
^ntepenultimate. In botii languages the accent was strong, and all 
sounds clear and broad. Those who have studied the development 
and decay of language in general will easily see what the result of 
such a state of things nould be. 

In Akkadian the tendency was to drop final syllables, and indeed 
all syllables not having the accent^a thing that has actually hap- 
pened in English. In Assyrian, on the contrary, the accent being 
on the last or penultimate syllable, it preserved the word intact, or its 
initial syllable alone was lost Two tongues of such an opposite and 
even antagonistic character, spoken side by side for centuries, must 
have left many traces of the necessary struggle, and the words passing 
from one into the other must have been more or less altered. 

The Akkadian words, which had already been reduced to mono- 
syllabics when borrowed by the Assyrians, had iheir last consonant 
doubled, to express the accent and turn them into dissyllabics : — 
a/ becomes a//u for d~iu. 
gug „ kukku „ ku-ku. 

Polysyllabics are treated in the same way : — 

idim becomes iiiimmu for idi-mu. 

vhik „ udukktt „ udtt-ku. 

tukul „ tukullu „ tuku-lu. 

gukui „ gukkullu „ gukkii-itt. 

It may be objected that if the Assyrians had borrowed from 

Akkadian a word having the accent on a certain syllable, they would 

have preserved it there ; this, however, is not what has occurred in 

similar circumstances in other tongues. For instance, French has 

always its very feeble accent on the last syllable, and the foreign 
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words it borrows are treated according to this rule without taking into 
account the foreign accent : examkn for the Latin exdmtn^ omnibiu 
for bmnibusy dilettanti for dilettanti. The Ass>Tian did the same. 
There seem, however, to be an attempt to represent the primitive 
foreign accent in a few words, as gukkdllu^ from gukal. 

What is of the utmost importance is that while the process of 
phonetic decay was going on in Akkadian, and the words more and 
more reduced till they became all monosyllabics, the fuller and more 
primitive form was preserved in the Assyrian words borrowed at an 
earlier stage ; so — 

kd^ in Assyrian kdgu^ supposes an Akk. form kdagcu 



di 


>» 


dag 


»» 


dtigcu 


ki 


>» 


kika 


•» 


kika. 


^^ 


»> 


Stittu 


» 


gH^uta, 


lamma 


11 


lamallu 


;« 


Idmasa, 


zal 


»» 


azalu 


»» 


azdla. 


bara 


» 


parakku 


r« 


l^raga. 


astrra 


»» 


asurraku 


>» 


asirraga. 


dama 


»» 


edamukku 


»> 


addmaga. 


[or adama^ 










dara 


)> 


turahu 

• 


«> 


ddragcu 


ana 


» 


anaku 


>» 


dnaga, etc. 



It is easy to see that of these supposed forms many are already 
decayed and shortened from more primitive and longer ones. 

As Assyrian was not exempt from phonetical decay, it sometimes 
lost or weakened the syllable preceding its accent, so we have : — 

killu for akkiluy from the Akkadian akkil, 
edimmu „ kidimu „ ,, gidim, 

nangaru „ nagdru „ „ nagar. 

Several other important conclusions might be drawn from these 
comparisons, and from the influence of the accent in Akkadian and 
Assyrian. 

All the older and longer Akkadian forms terminate in g (in 
Assyrian represented by k or k\ Mr. Pinches, who had already 
noticed this fact, was inclined to believe that we had here an old 
case-ending, fallen into disuse, but accidentally preserved in a few 
words, and treated as an integrant part of them, as in kalagy asag, 
pulug, etc. 

20 
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Assyrian (that is, the Semitic dialect of the cuneiform inscriptions) 
must have been spoken at the earliest period collaterally with Akka- 
dian, as it has borrowed words at all stages of their phonetical decay : 
first sLige, asurraku, anaku ; second sLage, gukkvUu, azalu ; third 
stage, iaru, du. 



PAPERS UPON ASSYRIAN GRAMMAR. 

By Theo. G. Pinches. 

Introductorv, 

Assyrian was the tongue of the inhabitants of the district extend- 
ing from the shorts of the Persian Gulf on the south, to Armenia on 
the north, and from Elam and Persia on the east, to Phoenicia on the 
west. The people who spoke this language formed, originally, one 
nation, but split, in ancient times, into two, each having its own 
king. Notwithstanding, however, this separation, and the enmity 
which these two nations afterwards bore towards each other, the 
speech of each remained, even to the last, practically the same, the 
differences being so slight as hardly to amount to provincialisms. 

An examination of the construction of the Assyrian language, 
presented to us in the numerous inscriptions, indicates that the people 
who spoke it were early separated from intercourse with the other 
Semitic tribes, and their language, therefore, struck out a course 
especially its own, and the difference between Assyrian and the other 
Semitic tongues is often very great. It is especially in the verbs that 
this departure is to be seen, and for this reason it has been thought 
well to treat of them first 

If it he really the case thai the so-called permansive tense is 
a late formation (and there is every reason to regard it as such), 
then the same must be said for the corresponding tense {the perfect) 
in the other Semitic languages. Even at the time when the separa- 
tion of the various tribes look place, however, the tendency to 
form this tense existed, and it was then most likely in full use, 
but confined to the third person.* To the latest times any participle 
form could be used in Assyrian as a permansive, and take the endings 
of that tense. Another departure from the usages of the Semitic 
tongues, is the partial loss and partial change of meaning of the 
forms in n (in Hebrew the Pual and Hophal, and in Arabic the 

• See page 31. 
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passive fonns of the various conjugaiionE). Assyrian most likely 
had, at first, both the ordinan' forms, and those having w as the vowel, 
but without any distinctive meaning, at least such as is found in 
Hebrew and Arabic. The examples of these fonns which exist, that 
is, forms having the vowel u between the hrst and second r.idicals, or 
after the voir e-fonna live, are only to be found in the infinitive and 
permansive of the intensive (Piel) stem, and the same tenses of the 
Shaphcl. These forms have almost wholly replaced those in a, and 
have not necessarily a passive meaning. 

Other verbal ditTerences also exist. The primitive forms, in 
Assyrian, are to be found, to a great extent, in the various other 
Semitic tongues, the chief difference being that the Shaphel conjuga- 
tion is in full use. The most striking thing, however, is the regular 
use not only of those secondary forms which insert the letter t,* but 
also of those longer and more interesting tertiary forms which insert 
the particle fan,\ indicating either speed or frequency. 

To the above list of interesting verbal differences may be added 
the strange Niphal forms of those verbs weak of the first radical, in 
which the «, either with or without a vowel between, is doubled J — 
evidently indicating a nazalization of the vowel representing the lost 
or weakened consonant ; and those secondary' (and tertiary) Niphal- 
forms which, dropping their n before the inserted f, will, perhaps, help 
to expbin the Hebrew Niphal infinitive (TEj^H), The importance, 
also, of the real tense-distinctions attached to the long and short 
forms of the imjwrfect, cannot be overlooked, and it is proposed, 
in these papers to give many examples of their use for comparison. 

Assyrian is also much richer in pronominal roots than the other 
Semitic tongues. For the first person singular of the personal pro- 
noun, for example, no less than six words or forms are to be found, § 

* The reflexive meaning; oF thi>< panicle in Assyrian seems to lie best rendered 
by EuldiaE ihe word " tclf," ivilh a prunoun, to Ihe phrase. Thai iiiuu means 
'■ he made" (cither he himself or by [iroxy), but it'aiin, " he himself made." 

t Scv the paraJi|;in, p. 25. .Some of these forms are not found in the cax uC 
the Strang Verb, but that they were unce in use I'l proved by the fact that the verbi 
weak of the first radical could be um»1 in thetie voices. Eiimples uf ihe use uf 
these interesting forms will be given in tlie course of these papers. 

J A'uHgugu (from it^^""), "lo be angered;" iimipii (from f/i»ii), "it was 
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and for the second person singular the same number* The greater 
part of those expressing the first person are formed from the root wu.f 
and this word being, as it really seems, the Ass>Tian representative of 
the Heb. iTH " to be," shows how, clashing with the AssjTian form 
of the word Jehovah i/au), the divine name fell into disuse in 
Assyrian, and was replaced by ilu, a word probably of Akkadian 
I origin. The importance of Assyrian in the science of Semitic 
philology will therefore readily be seen. 

The Assyrian tongue seems, in the earliest times, to have been 

thai of the inhabitants of the south or Babylonia. Large colonies, 

however, were probably sent out northwards, and the language was, 

in this way, taken almost as far as the mountains of Armenia. Long 

before this emigration the Assyrian (or, to speak more correctly, 

Babylonian) language came into contact with a speech of an entirely 

different character and genius— the Akkadian, and its dialect, 

j Sumerian. It can easily be understood, therefore, that, as the two 

i[ peoples were in close contact, the Assyrian language became greatly 

I changed, a number of foreign words being introduced, and the 

grammar being, to a certain extent, modified, and made something 

like that of the Akkado-Sumerian language. Assyrian, however, kept 

to the last its distinctly Semitic character, and, while taking in freely 

I, words borrowed from the Akkadian, nevertheless retained in use 

most of the Semitic equivalents of those words, so that it was seldom 

needful to draw from a foreign source except for the purpose of 

J bringing greater elegance into the composition. 

Assyrian, like most other tongues, had dialects, but, in conse- 
j' quence of the newness of the study, their peculiarities are not easily 
\ detected. Most of the texts come from Nineveh and Babylon, 
1' and only give, therefore, examples of the language spoken at those 
j' places. Judging from these texts, one would say that not only the 
( spelling, but also the composition of tlie phrases are based, to a grtiai 
extent, upon tradition and usage, the style being modelled upon 
1 ancient translations of the Sumerian and Akkadian records, of which 

I both nations had copies, and for this reason not only the written, but 
also the spoken language, seems hardly to have differed. It was in 
Assyria, however, that the clearer and purer pronunciation was kept, 

• Alia (m.), <i/ri(f.). iJ/a{iiS/ani), iuii, H, aniiummM (Hmti-Hwu=iA'ut). 
I t SceW.A.1. lV,p.68,col, v,1.59;/<jH,!if /iiA£fl,fira/uJor/M'i, "MefandJ 

the offspring of my heart, thou causedeallo spread abroad in the land," /iucoiiM 
alw be used in the nnminalive. 
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and a more careful use of the case-endings of the nouns, &c., obsen'ed. 
The true folk-speech is undoubtedly to be found in those interesting 
letter-tablets in which the people are to be seen in the more ordinary 
occupations of life, though not entirely apart from officialism. It is 
in this popular language that those ground-texts of the science of 
Assyriology, the Achasmenian inscriptions, are composed. 

In the very cities, however, where the classical language was niMt 
used, seems to have been a tongue, or, rather a form of speech, of a 
rougher kind, in use among the trading population. How far t'lis 
language really differed from the literaiy language it is impossible to 
say, for the texts which have come down to us contain only the tech- 
nical terms of trade needful to the occupation of the people, and a 
free use is also made of those ideographs which render the language, 
at times, so puzzling to the modem student 

In Babylonia, these trade-documents were always wTitten by the 
professional scribe, who belonged, at least to some extent, to the 
learned class, and who observed, therefore, the traditions which he 
had leamt at school. This custom of employing professional scribes 
was also, most likely, in force in Assyria. These scribes seem to 
have possessed, besides the Assyrian or wedge writing, also a know- 
ledge of the Phtenician characters, as the dockets sometimes written 
on the edge of those trade-tablets show. To these documents and 
their Phoenician legends, as well as to the correspondence-tablets, 
must we look, in order to gain an insight into the tongue of the more 
common people of those ancient empires. These trade-dockets also 
indicate that not only (as shown by the bilingual lists and syllabaries) 
were the Assyrians aware of the triliteralism of their language,* but 
that they also had a knowledge, in some cases, of the original forms 
of their own weakened verbal rools.t 

The Verb and its Forms. 

In Assyrian, as in all the other Semitic languages, the verb or root 

is triliteral, that is, it has three consonantal letters. Irregular verbs, 

properly speaking, are extremely rare, such irregularities as are found 

being only caused by the weakening or loss of one of tlie radical 

' This fact U interesting if we consider the greal amount of phonetic decay 
from which the touts hud nilTered. 

t Compare, for example, ihc Assyrian fomi of the proper name, f Jt^T ^i^^ 
iB-H wi'h its Phtenician equivalent ht^L (Hp'?)- ^e W.A.I., III, pi. 40, 
No. s. 1- 30 and ij. 
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letiers, which, in Assyrian, becomes a mere vowel, and, as such, 
assimilates with the formatives. 

The strong verb, in Assyrian, has twelve voices, formed, as in the 
other Semitic tongues, by the addition or insertion of certain servile 
letters, which modify the meaning in different ways. Of these twelve 
voices, four are primary, four secondary, and four tertiary, the two 
latter cUs.<ies being formed from the first by inserting / and tan after 
the first radical or after the voice- formative. Taking the strong verb 
as our model, the following forms show the infinitive of each voice : — 



I. Sakanii i. noSkunu 1. .^ukkunii 1. SiiSkiinu 

J. Sitakunu 2. itaskunu 2. Sitakkunu 2. [Silaskiinu] 

3. iitankunu 3. [itanaSkunu] 3. [Silanakkunu] 3. [SitanaSkunu] 

It will be seen that the jDrimary forms correspond to the Kal, 
Niphal, and PJel, and that the secondary form of Shaphcl corres- 
ponds to the Istapha) of Hebrew and Ethiopic. 

In Assyrian the verb has four moods, namely, the indicative, the 
precative, the imperative, and the infinitive. 

The primary tenses are, the permansive, the aorisl or imperfect, 
and the present or future. The first-named is formed by suffixes 
only, and answers to the perfect of the other Semitic languages ; 
the two latter are formed by both prefixes and suffixes, and answer 
to the imperfect of the other tongues. 

The Permansive Kal. 
The following are the forms of the Permansive Kal, restored from 
the various forms found in the texts. 



Strong Verbs. 



Sakanu, 



miplUk." 



lamanu, "/c beei-U'' 



(V -S -^T HI saknaku, 
'■ tai^tlH laklak 

2. V-S-^TTJ^^mSaknata 



Sing. 



<y -^T M [limnaku] 



<T--^rntHn [Hmnata] 

(3^ *i- lumnu, 

'-EEH -^^ |i„„„ 
3. / V 'S -^r Sr i»tnat <T- i^ ^I limni 




i 
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Plural. 




(V-s-^rrjEs 


saknani 


) 




■■ Vi^r'tEmn^ 


baltanu 


} fl-^iusf 


[limnani] 


=■ V-S-^T-tU'V^Saluia.unu fl- Sf -{IT 'T^ 


limnitunu 


3,,,,. V-Si,<- 


saknu, 


•^■^ 


[lumnuj 


3. / V -S -^t 


sakna 




[lumna] 


3. -^^-n 


Sakna 


ife>^i 


[lumna] 


Verbs 


WEAK 0> 


THE FlKST RaDIC*!,. 




asabu, "tadu'tir 


Cl'D) 


epeSu, ''to mike 
Sis. 


' (y'c) 


X. Ife -£T 10 


aSbaku 


tSVE 


[epSaku] 


=. 8; --I !( cEm 


aSbata 


HTVUtElTT 


[epsata] 


3 .». ft 5?- 


asbu 


criEW.fcll^T 


EpiS, epSu 


3./fe« 


asbat 


fcu an 

Plural. 


epSit 


.. ft->=TI!Sf 


[aSbani] 


Hrvi!* 


[epsani] 


=. Efe--T-£ET7^ 


[aSbatunu] ]^ <y- .^ ^ 


epSitunu 


3.».j*^ 


aSbu, 
aSbCni 


} HTfr 


epSQ 


3./S--f 


[asba] 


fcllV 

'.Dual. 


epSa 


3. ft--T 


[aSba] 


HfV 


[epSa] 


Verbs 


WEAK OF 


THE Seccnd Radical. 




kinu, " Id be Jim 


" vTy) 


daku, "tgkiU. 
Sing. 


(Ty) 


.. CB-^rs 


kinaku 


<^'3^-mm 


[dekaku 


.. o-^iKtm 


[ktnaLi] 


<Ts^-^T?tEm [deksu] 


(<M*'7^ 


kinu, 






3.,».<Bt=r!^ 


kenu 


<Ts?=tni@ 


deku 


(<iH>es 


kin 






3-/ <I0-^I:*I 


kinat 


36 
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■^ 


■■ <B-^ir!sf 


[kinanil <T!l^ -^^J TI Efl^ 


[d^ani] 


,. <S-^-tEIV 


[kinalunu] <Tdf^ -dtJ -^1 V 


[dekatanu] 


3."'.<B7^ 


kinu <Ti^ HJ 


dcku, diku 


3./ <S-^t 


kina <T::f=^rtI 


deka 


3- <[B-^I 


kina <T:JN-=H 


[deka] 


Verbs weak of hie Third Radical, 




naSQ, "/o A,i 


i^" (nS). teba, '-r^ came- 
Sing. 


(v'h). 


.. -riVE 


naSaku *^T ^-T M 


tcbdku 


j-'ivRtEm 


-^'^ 1 '^T^TTTt^m 


[tebata] 


icEm er n -<i< 


tamati ) 




3- "■ -'I JT t^nic 


nas{i y-y y^ tTTTt 


tcbu 


3/-^" 


naSat ¥"! '< 


[tcbat] 


.. -^VfrBf 


[nasini] yi -J:I ti Sf 


[teblni] 


». -^I T -tST '7^ 


nasalumi ^T ""^1 -EIT r?^ 


[telmtunu] 




naiSni i if J ^6- crfTc Pf 


tebfl. 


j-^ijii=Tn= 


Ubfi 


'■"'1-^IJT:b: 


tcbQni 1 




tibdni 


3. / -^I V If 


nasi yi--TH 


[tebi] 


3. -^i V n 


naa if I -£T I! 


[tebi] 


Examples of THE foregoing Forms. 




ist pers. sing. :— 






I ET TI >^ 


I <SM !^=. ^ .fr^ W ■E5:| « ?! m 


Ana-ku a - na eli Sarri hi - li - ia ra 


ah-sa-ku 


"/ u 


^« /A^ king my lord 


ti-ml." 


Hahsaku is from the root '^PTi, in Chaldee " to trust" Lower 


down in this same 


text occurs the same sentence, but with the word 
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^^ ^TtT takiaky meaning also '^ I trust," substituted for rai^aku. 
Taklak (root takdlu) gives an example of the dropping of the u of 
the person-ending. 

I St pers. plural : — 

a ni - i • ni ina silli Sarri be - )i - i - ni 
**and we in the protection of the king our lard 

a- na da - riS bal - ta -a-nu 
for ei^er liveP 

2nd pers. sing. : — 

tlT^ff^ *T-^ ET4THK I V -TtTt -^T Tl :w^ 

at-ta p!-ia it -ti-§u §a-ak-na-a-ta 
** Thou my words * with him establishest.** 

2nd pers. plural : — 

lim - ni - tu - nu (part of an incantation against 

" Ye are evil.** evil spirits). 

3rd pers. sing. mas. : — 

^ *T- titw \^ ^ V^ -<T<. -^T \^ K? -^SN 

Sa - pi - in mati nu - kur - tL Ba - la^ nap - l)ar 

" He destroys f the hostile land,"* " The life of the whole of 

ET n -<T< m^ m I ^T -T<T 

ma • a - ti ga - tu§ - Su tam - bu 

the land his hand holdsJ* 

3rd pers. sing. fern. : — 

^ C: !4?^ %} ^ <T- >^ -ET^T 

Q - sur - ta - §u - nu lim - ni - it 
** their shrine {dwelling place) is ezfil** 

• Lit. "mouth." 

t Lit., **(He) destroying," or ** Destroyer of." 

28 
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3rd pers. plural mas. : — 

a - na Sa ■ a - ri Ir - bit - ti me - lam - me salj - pu 
"to the four windi (their) glory they blow." 

3rd pers. dual : — 

lii Sak - na Sepa • ka 
"May thy feet be placet/." 

From the above it will be seen that the terminations of the per- 
majisive are ; — for the first pers, sing, ku, plur. dni or anu ,- for the 
second pers. sing, ata, plur. tunii ; for the third person sing, raasc, u 
(or the construct form of the participle without any ending) ; fem. at, 
plur. Base, u, fem. a ; the dual-ending for both genders being a. 

All the above fonns are that of the participle, the short /" of which 
is r^ularly dropped, but reappears when the word loses its vowel- 
ending or vowel of connection, hence the masc. iaki'n by the side of 
iahtu. Other participle-forms could be thus used, so that we find, 
be^des those above given, such forms as ^ihriku, " I was young," limnit, 
" she is evil." From these two examples it would seem that the form 
Aitit which is rather rare, was used for verbs expressing a 
condition A-j for those expressing an action, or the result of an 
action.* 

The permansive or perfect tense in AssjTian differs from those of 
the other Semitic languages in several ways. It has lost the form for 
the second person fem. singular and plural, but it retains the dual, 
restricted, however, to the third person. It differs from the Hebrew, 
Ar^ic, &c., and agrees with the Ethiopic, in having hu as the ending 
of the first person singular, but the /-stem is kept for the second person 
singular and plural. It is worthy of notice that in the second person 
singular the two forms of ending, d/a and dti, are used indifferently 
for both masculine and feminine, and that the distinctive form of the 



• Ofien, in reality, the passive idea, as i 

1- "II -<I< -£I ft IBI '"- ••_ ■•• /'- 

cookerf." where iat/u is the form Jjii for Jj^i 



in Ihe phrase i:^'^ V — 
iai/u, "£cab which by fire ii 
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fenunine pionl ako has not T«t been fouDd It has been o 
thu the fenunine (ana of tbe second penoo phttal, ibttoviag the 
analogy of tuiiu. " ibey,' feoL tim^ Aoaid be -/dm (tahua'na). 
Suiiu 2nd lina, howcrer, bdoog to a dtflcfcnt das^ being quite in- 
depcndeni pronouns, asd we should thaefbre expect, if anythii^ a 
formation anak^ous wiih thai of those Semiiic tongues,* in which 
the toot l-m is used for the mascoUne and t-m (or tbe feminine 
(DiT^3p, in^5p; , ; ! ; } , W'i j. but in Assyrian the t-n stem 
is used for the masculine — a fact which rather implies that, as in 
the singular, one fonn (namely hmu) is used to express both genders 
also in the plural.f As will be seen farther on, the plural of the 
imperative, as well as the second person plural of the aorisl and 
present tenses, had also only one form for both genders. 

The third person of the pennansive, in all its genders and 
numbers, is only the participle, or nomen verht, with its proper 
endings. The forms taknu and laiin are respectively the nominative 
and construct forms of the masculine ; Sakn.it is the construct of the 
feminine singular; iakrtu, the plural form (usually defectively written 
with short «), is evidently shortened from the rarer form ending in 
■ iini, an old nominal plural, of which some traces exist (as for example 
Itinim, "bulls"), but which is regularly shortened to -u (compare 
such words as &mu rabfitum, "great days," ana i'lmu gamruti, "for 
complete prices," &c ). J Examples of the feminine form ending in -a 
are rare, but one is to be found in Tiglath-piieser I, col. VI, line 99, 
in the word 'abia (written a-ab-ta), pennansive of 'abaiu, " to be des- 
troyed," and refers to the word Ikaiidte, " palaces," a feminine plural, 
in line 94. (The dual ending in -a is the usual masculine or feminine 

* Th« Annuic and Sanutnlaii masculine endhtgt "My wen probably ronned 
anda the Babyloninn iDSnence. 

t The pronoun of ihc Mcond person plural, aUuHu, "ye," shows the sa.me 
Item with the sy Ikbic an (ihe h of which, as in Hebrew, &c., U assimilated to the 
following 1). This furm is usually masculine, but in W.A.I. IV, pL 56, 1. 38. 
■ecmi lo refct to the feminine in'tum, "earth," thus indicaling that it was of 
tommon gender. If this be the case, il is the same also for the safKied pronoun 
kuntt, " you," which, though used for the masculine, cottesponda wilh the Arabic 
«nd Hebrew feminine formi ( an.l J3. (See 1. 37 of the text above quoted.) 

t Sayce, " Asiyrian Grammar for Comparative PuqioKS," p. 123. It is not 
nnllkely, however, that this it only an imiinlion of ihe Akkadian idiom, io which 
the adjective alone takes the termination of the plural. 
3» 
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Qominal forni, used for such objects as, either by nature or ait, are in 
pairs.) The feminine plural ending -a is evidently a form shortened 
from an old fera, plural of the participle iakiianu, in the same way as 
(he masculine Saknu, from Saknunt. Using, perhaps from the earliest 
times, these partici])le forms as a permansive, followed by the full 
form of the first and second persons where needed, there grew up this 
new tense with the pronouns, shortened as much as possible, attached. 
The indifferent use of -ala and -alt as second person singular, implies 
that al that time the difference of the forms of the pronoun in -a and -i 
{aita (m.) aili (/.) " thou ") had ceased lo be regarded, and therefore 
the form ending in -a/a could be used, by preference, to express both 
genders. The diverse ways, in the various Semitic languages, of 
forming this permansive or perfect tense, implies that its full develop- 
ment look place after the separation of the different dialects, though, 
as it is found in all the Semitic languages, the inclination to this 
formation had already existed for a very long lime. 

Like lakatiu is conjugated in the permansive ; iakalu, "to trust;" 
raha^u, "to trust;" magdru, "to obey;" tamdhu, "to hold;" 
kalamu, "to cover," &c, &c Sabdtu, "to seize," makes, in' the 
third pers. sing. masc. : ^abat. 

Like lamdnu : ^a^dni, " lo be young, little ; " nakasu, '■ to be 
cutoff," "separated." 

Like Aiabu : Smdru, " to see " (N'Q) ; didiu, " lo go " (n'O) ; 
a/adu, "to beget" CfB); like IfiSu : Isftu, "to be strong" (y'S); 
tieru, " to direct " ('>'d). 

Like kanu: fAru, "to be supreme ;" nAku, "to rest." Some words 
have a as Inner vowel, as taba, " they two are good," others u, as 
r6kat, " she is remote " (verb originally Ay in -guttural). 

Like naiit : ramli, " to set ; " like ti'b/} : si/'li, " to assemble." 




The next Meeting of the Society will be held at 9, Conduit 
Street, Hanover Square.W., on Tuesday, December 5th, 1S82, 
1., when the following Papers will be read : — 

By Rev. W. H. Sewell : — " Houses and Householders of 
Palestine at the time of Christ." 
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THIRTEENTH SESSION, 1882-83. 



Second Meetings ^th December^ 1882. 
SAMUEL BIRCH, D.C.L., LL.D., &c, President, 

IN THE CHAIR. 



■«^8ceH 



The President referred to the loss the Society had suffered by 
the death of one of its oldest Vice-Presidents, The Right Hon. 
the Earl of Harrowby, K.G., &c., &c. 

The following Presents were announced, and thanks ordered 
to be returned to the Donors : — 

From the Royal Geographical Society : — The Proceedings and 
Monthly Record of Geography. Vol. IV, No. i. 8vo. Novem- 
ber, 1882. 

From the Geological Society :— Quarterly Journal. Vol. XXXVIII. 
Part 4. No. 152. November i, 1882. 

List of Fellows. November, 1882. 8vo. London. 1882. 

From the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society : — The 
Journal. New Series. Vol. XVII. Part i. 8vo. Shanghai. 
1882. 

From the Royal Institute of British Architects : — The Proceedings. 
Session 1882 83. Nos. 2 and 3. 4to. London. 1882. 
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From the Royal Institute of British Architects :— Transactions, 

Session 1879-80. 4(0. i83o. 

Proceedings, 1879-80. 4to. 1880. 

From the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland : — 

The Journal. VoL XII. No. 2. November, 1882. 8vo. 

London. 
I'Vom the Pliilosophical Society of Glasgow : — The Proceedings, 

i88i-8z. Vol. XII. No. a. 8vo. Glasgow. i88a. 
From the Publishers, Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. : — The Cities 

of Egypt. By Reginald Sluart Poole. 8vo. London. 1881. 
From the Author: — Die franzosischen Au^abungen in Chaldaa. 

Von Julius Oppert, 
Reprinted from the Report of the Fifth Oriental Congress. 
Berlin. 8vo. i88z. 



The following have been purchased by the Council for 
the Library of the Society : — 

The Temples of the Jews and the other Buildings in the Haram 

Area at Jenasalem. By James Fergusson, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S.. 

&c. Ixindon, 4to. 1878. 
Description of the House and Museum of Sir John Soane. 4to. 

London. 1830. 
The Land of Midian (revisited). By Richard F. Burton. 2 vols. 

8vo. London. 1879. 
Les VilJes retrouv^es. Par Georges Hanno. Thfebes d'tgypte, 

Ninive, Baby lone, Troie, Carthage, Pompei, Herculanum. 

Paris. (Bibliothtque des Merveilles.) 8vo. 1881. 
Les Tombeaux. Par Lucien Augd Paris. (Bibliothtque des 

Men-eilles.) 1879. 

The following were nominated for election at the next 
Meeting on January gth, 1S83: — 

Miss H. M. Adair, 40, Chester Terrace, N.VV. 

George Briddle, 208, South Fifth Street, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 

Miss Dixon, 47, Thurloe Square, South Kensington, S.W. 

Rev. Alexander James Harrison, D.D., Ph.D., &a, Waterfoot 

Vicarage, Manchester. 
Rev. R. Lovett, Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row, E.G. 
D. G. Lyon, Petersteinweg, 51, III, Leipzig. 
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The foUawing were duly elected Members of the Society : — 

Eugfene Autran, Les Charmelles, Geneva. 

Captain C. R. Conder, Devon Cottage, Guildford, Surrey. 

Rev. Canon John Grainger, D.D., M.R.I.A., Broughshane, Co. 

Antrim. 
Thomas S. Jago, H.B. Majesty's Consul, Jeddah. 
Rev. H. C Reichardt. Tunis. 
Thos. Wilberforce Sloughton, I.yntor Villa, Beulah Hill, Upper 

Norwood. 
Charles Alfred Swinburne, Upper Hamilton Terrace, St. John's 

Wood. 
Frederick A. White, Kinross House, Cromwell Road, S.W. 
Howell Wills, The Temple. 
Coventry A. Woodhouse, 9, Pembridge Crescent, Baysw.iter, W. 

To be added to the List of Subscribers :— 

The Weston-super-Mare Church Institute. 

The Alliance Israelite Universelle de Paris, 35, Rue de Treves, 

A Paper was read " On the Houses and Householders of 
Palestine in the time of Christ," by the Rev. W. H. Sewcll. 

After some introductory remarks respecting the four kinds o( 
building stone in Palestine, and ihe method of hewing it by skilled 
slone-hewers ; and after pointing out the difference between the 
Levantine large inn or khan, and the smaller rest-house — two 
buildings in general use by travellers, 

Mr. Sewell described the one-roomed house of stone of a village, 

I distinguishing two sorts; one sort having half the interior used by 

beasts of burden ; the other sort having wholly separate and apart 

such stabling and offices, both for dead and live stock, as are 

mentioned in the Bible. The court house, which was defined to 

mean a house enclosing at least one court or courtyard open to 

the air, was next described, especially that occupied by Caiaphas. 

Pnetorium, the name given to Pilate's Court-house, as well as to 

Others, was explained, and an exactly-corresponding English equivalent 
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stated. After adverting to the prison house at Philippi, which had 
a resident jailor, and in Jerusalem to the prison house without 
one, occupied a.d. 32 by the Twelve Apostles, and a.d. 43 perhaps 
by Peter also, which had inner and outer wards as well as an 
iron-plated outside door, Mr. Sewell briefly referred to tht palacrs of 
the Bible, namely, places of worship, royal residences, and public 
buildings. He next defined the English terms colonnade, arcade, 
porch, and cloister, and proceeded to notice certain terms used in 
the New Testament for shelters from the weather and for entrances 
into places, and explained what he believed was meant by stoa, 
pyle^ pyiSnes, and pyla. He commenced describing an ordinary 
court-house in the time of Christ by drawing attention to the A^mse 
porch {pyion\ which was either constructed with a door, or was 
arched, and without one. The rooms of an ordinary house were 
shown to be chiefly two : one the large reception-room^ used also as 
the guest-chamber, large enough to hold 30 guests on the occasion 
of the feast which Samuel made for King Saul ; the other, the closet^ 
was a small but habitable room, like the Royal Closet at Windsor. 
In Palestine the closet served as a bedroom, a bride-chamber, a 
sickroom, a strongroom ; and though usually small and closet-like, 
sometimes had itself a closet. Micaiah announced that Zedekiah 
the son of Chenaanah would have to conceal himself in a closet's 
closet. 

The housetop, or roof that is flat, was next referred to, and shown 
to be usual in every part of the Levant. On it was the summerhouse, 
(Heb. aliyyah, Greek hyperdon) usually the best room of the house. 
This, a most important term of the domestic architecture of the 
Greek Testament, was specially noticed and illustrated. Its name 
was justified by reference to the handsome summerhouses erected in 
different parts of the Royal Gardens, Kew ; its appearance and posi- 
tion were compared with the upper part of the Radcliffe Observator)% 
Oxford, as seen in 1854. The summerhouse was shown to have 
been used by King Eglon for taking a siesta by day ; by King David 
for retirement in sorrow; by the Apostles for divine worship; by 
St. Paul for the celebration of Holy Communion; by St. Peter for 
private prayer, as well as for the repose of the dead body of a 
Christian lady, Tabitha. The description of the houses of the Holy 
Land terminated with a reference to the windows of a house ; and. 
to the relative parts of a room^ in which was pointed out the place 
of honour. 
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Mr. Sewell concluded his paper by treating of the inhabitants of 
the Holy Land, whom he divided into three classes : Cavedwdltn, 
found between tlie Lake of Galilee and the Hauran, and the Horites 
of Petra, Tent-divellers, namely — 

Children of Hagar, Abraham's Egyptian handmaid ; 

Childnti of Ishmael, Abraham's son by Hagar ; 

Children of Kedar, Abraham's grandson by Hagar ; 

Children of Midian, Abraham's son by Keturah, and Arabians^ 
whom Mr, Sewell believes to be all descendants of one common 
ancestor, and the Bedawin their surviving posterity. 

With respect to Housedwellers, after pointing out that the house- 
dwelling population of Palestine never took to tents except once 
yearly, at the Feast of Tabernacles, and in the time of war, of 
pilgrimage, and crowded gathering.'), Mr. Sewell gave the names of 
known house-owners, the sites of their houses, and the social position 
taken by such householders in the time of Christ ; and inferred from 
the style in which their houses were furnished, the cosily and exten- 
sive wardrobes people kept ; their jewellery and precious stones; ihe 
populousness of their household establishments, ruled as they were 
by highly paid and powerful officials, and by the sumptuousness and 
frequency of their feasts, that the countrymen of Christ were pos- 
sessed of great wealth. 

Dr. Reichabdt wished to point out one or two instances in which 
he thought Mr. Sewell was wrong in his conclusions. With reference 
to the Sammer House, he mentioned that with a temperature of 
between 90 and no degrees in the shade, some cooler place would 
equired than the top of a house, burning with the concentrated 
rays of a hot sun. In the heat of the day the natives sought a cooler 
place — the coolest place 10 be foimd~/,f,, the room in the lower 
part of the house, built of stone, sometimes with a floor of marble, 
fountains, &c. Such rooms Dr. Reichardt took to be the Summer 
House, and they are used for the siista ; from this room, in the cooler 
part of the day, the natives migrate to another chamber, where they 
smoke, drink coffee, and sleep. 

Houses were not always exactly the same in arrangement, but the 
Summer Houie is always the Khan.* One-toomed houses were not 
to be found in the cities, but in the villages, and Dr. Reichardt 

* Kada in Damascus ; MundaraA in CiiiTO. 
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thought that as matters moved slowly in the East, it was probable 
that the houses are now pretty much the same as they were in the 
time of Abraham. It was also his opinion that the old ruins being 
of stone, and of the Roman and Greek periods, it was most probable 
that the houses of the rich were of stone and those of the poor of 
mud. 

The Rev. A Lowv observed that in the Hebrew Scriptures there 
were three terms relating to house or habitation which, in part, were 
conriected with the identical Aryan names. 

Ba-yith (house) is purely Semitic, and recurs in all the languages 
akin to Hebrew ; but it is remarkable that whilst in Hebrew the 
verb "to lodge" is expressed by lAn, the other Semitic languages 
employ the vocable bath, which originally meant "to be housed." 
In the Aramaic version of the Pentateuch, Onkelos, in his rendering 
of Genesis xxviii, 11, employs (with regard to Jacob's night rest on the 
uncovered ground) u-BATHtamman. This general employment of 
the word ia/A, in the sense of " spending the night in some place," 
proves that before the Semites were split up into different nations, 
they employed the ba-yith or ba%t principally to describe night 
lodgings. 

A second term for habitation is ma' on. The word is employed 
poetically with regard to the heavens as the habitation of the Deily 
(see Deuteronomy, xxvi, 15, " Look down from Thy holy habitation, 
from heaven "). The same term was employed by Semitic pagans, 
ivho worshipped the Baal ma'on (see Numbers xxxii, 38). This word 
appears to correspond with the Pehlcvi term mihan, with matthana 
or maethanya in the Zendavesla, and it recurs in the Latin mansio. 
The third term kanah was chiefly employed with regard to encamp- 
ments. In Isaiah xxix, i, however, occurs the phrase kiryath hana 
David, which seems to admit of the literal translation, "the city of 
the hana (or habitation) of David." Just because hana is here 
treated like a proper name, it did not receive the ordinary genitival th. 
As a verb hana, and as a noun mahanth, this vocable is met with in 
numberless instances throughout the Hebrew Bible, In the Pehlevi 
it has the form of kh&nuk, and in modem Persian li&neh. 

With regard to the structure of Jewish houses in Palestine, 
Mr. Lowy suggested that in the course of a thousand or fifteen 
hundred years radical changes must have been introduced in con- 
sequence of the intercourse of the Israelites with foreign nations. 
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Captives returning to the land of their fathers, and foreign settlers, 
who at a later period introduced Greek and Roman fashions in the 
Holy Land, must have very materially affected the taste of the Jewish 
inhabitants, especially in the principal cities. The poverty of the 
poorer classes might well make them adhere to a conservative 
principle of simplicity ; but the wealthier portion eagerly adopted 
(he architectural display of the Greeks and the Romans. \Vere it 
not the fact that Josephus gives glowing accounts of beautiful 
buildings raised in the style of Greek architecture, or that the ancient 
expounders of the Pentateuch protested against the extravagance in 
the erection of theatres, balnea, &c, it might be seen in tlie pages of 
the Mishna that the terms relating to common buildings are of a 
purely Semitic origin ; but those terms which relate to palatial 
structures are chiefly derived from Greek or Latin. As instances, 
Mr. Lowy cited the Rabbinical term akhsadra, a hall or ante-room 
(in Greek ifeV»i '" Latin extdra) ; prosdor, a vestibule, apparently 
connected with the Greek ^rpoivpov ; trakUn, a dining room, from 
triclinium. 

Rev. W. Wright, D.D., referred to the classification of the races 
made by Mr. Sewell, He thought that the proper division was the 
Bedawtn, or desert-dwellers, the Fellaheen, or cultivators of the soil 
who lived in villages, and the dwellers in cities. Although there 
were, as in all countries of the East, men who took up their residence 
in caves, he (Dr. Wright) had seen very few, and there really was no 
distinct class that could be called cave-dwellers. Near the Yarmouk 
Valley, and in a few other places, there were a few families living in 
subterranean places through necessity. He had spent nights in such 
places himself through necessity, but he could hardly be called a 
troglodile. Too much stress must not be laid on the word rich man 
in the East. The riches of a man was a corajjarative term : ^^30,000 
would, in Damascus, entitle a man to be called rich, whereas in some 
places so small a sum as ^30 would make a man rich. The tracing 
of all tent-dwellers to Abraham could not be accepted When 
Abraham reached the Land of Promise " the Canaanite was then in 
the land," and the Bedawins were then in the desert. 

The President, the Rev. Charles J. Ball, and Mr. G. Berlin, 
joined in the discussion, and Mr, Theo. G. Pinches added some 
remarks on recently discovered tablets giving interesting particulars 
of the laws of house-holding among the Assyrians. These will be 
submitted lo the Society at a future meeting. 
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Mr. Sewell, in reply, admitted that owing to the oppressed state 
and misgovern ment of Palestine, such noble summerhouses of stone 
as that shown in Messrs. Arundell and Tarte's diagram were no longer 
common; although humble representatives of them are still to be 
freqitenlly seen. A traveller visiting the Armenian Convent at 
Jerusalem in January, i88i. saw the cells of the monks opening 
upon the housetop. Shelters of the sort, peculiarly shaped like the 
lower halves of the English capital letter M, are to this day common 
enough on the housetops in Egypt In prosperous times such sum- 
merhouses would not be (as often at present) mere boughs of oleander 
intertwined like wickerwork, or light awnings, beneath whi:h probably 
few Orientals, if any, would shelter themselves from the heat of the 
blazing noonday sun. These hyperSa would, by rich people, be built 
of stone substantially, of thick walls, yet through-aired (rTH Jer. xxii, 
14), cool, and suited for taking a siesta; a use to which King Eglon's 
hyferoon seems certainly to have been put It was necessary to go 
up Is an hyperoon (LXX, 2 Ki, xviii, 33; Acts i, 13; \\, 37, 39); 
to carry an object up to it (LXX, 3 Ki, xvii, 19): and likewise 
necessary to go itown from an hyperoon (Tobit iii, iS) ; to carry an 
object dmmfrom it (LXX, 3 Ki, xvii, 23). 

With regard to the suggestion that, in a two-storied Syrian house 
(not a common sort of ancient building, to judge by the remains), 
the i'TTtpqioi' (which is the Septuagint term for TX^'S^ was net tht 
modem alVtyeh, but really the moilem ardiyeh or First Floor, the matter 
stood thus ;— 

King Eglon was found by his attendants "fallen down dead 
upon the earth " (Judg. iii, 25). It was admitted that the king was 
in some elevated structure of or belonging to the house. It would 
scarcely be natural to term the stone floor of a first story room " the 
earth." As however the flat roofs or housetops now are, and 
probably always were, made up of consohdaled tank, it would, on 
the contrary, be most natural to say of a slain man fallen upon such a 
housetop, that he " was fallen down dead on the earth " (tVi t^». 'pt'). 

Thanks were returned for these communications. 



Dr. Reichardt exhibited a cylinder-seal, upon which he 
made some remarks, to be published with :ui enf^raving in a 
future number of the Proceedings. 
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PKOCtEDINGS. 
The following Communication has been received : — 

The Kappadokian Cuneiform Inscription now at 
Kaisariyeh. 
Dear Mr. Rylands, 

In 1880 Sir Charles Wilson forwarded to rae a copy of an 
inscription which he had come across at Kaisarieh. and which he 
thought might possibly turn out to be Hittite. The copy, however, 
was not sufficiently distinct to allow me lo pronounce an opinion 
upon the characters of which it was composed ; all I could see was 
thai it consisted of" five lines, divided from one another by straight 
lines, just as Hittite texts are. When I was at Smyrna in March, 
1881, Mr. W. M. Ramsay put into my hands a rubbing of the in- 
scripUon made by Sir C. Wilson, but I was still unable to make out 
what the characters composing it were. I could only assert that they 
were not Hittite, and suggest that they had a Gnostic origin. 

Last summer, however, Mr. Ramsay himself, when at Kaisarieh, 
examined the stone on which the inscription is found, and made a 
copy both of the sculptures and of the inscription with which it is 
adorned, besides a squeeze of the inscription. This and his copy he 
sent me, and I at once recognized that the characters were those of 
the Assyrian cuneifomi syllabary, though of a very barbarous type. 
Shortly afterwards I received another squeeze of the same inscription 
from Dr. Gwyther ; and this it is which is published in the present 
number of the Proceedings. 

I leam from Mr. Ramsay that the stone on which the inscription 
is engraved was discovered many years ago along with another at a 
village between Amasia and Amisos (Samsiin), and was purchased 
there by an Armenian. The village may perhaps have been Zilleh 
(the ancient Zela), where the artificial mound called the tumulus of 
Seroiramis by Strabo still exists. The stones are both of white marble, 
stained black on the surface, and belong to the same curious type of 
art. One of them has a short inscription in characters unlike any I 
have seen before. The art is of the strangest possible kind. Heads 
like those on Greek medallions, says Mr. Ramsay, but hideously ugly, 
"are mingled with the most curious imagery; — a column with a 
crowned woman's head, the crown being bitten by a serpent, which 
is coiled round another column ; a crescent moon and rayed star ; a 
hideous woman standing on a pedestal, and holding a naked child, 
crowned like herself, suspended from each hand." The stone, how- 
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ever, on which the cuneiform inscription is incised bears a sculjrture 
of a much more important character. This is engraved under the 
inscription, and represents a king seated in ihe Assyrian style, with 
his fan-bearers behind him, and his attendants bringing a body of 
captives before him. The latter, remarks Mr. Ramsay, " wear the 
dress represented in the sculptures of Phrygia, while the costume of 
the king and his attendants is distinctly Hittite." It is the dress 
which has been made familiar to us by the sculptures of Boghaz Keui 
and Eyuk, of Ibreez and Karabel, to which we must now add, thanks 
to Dr. Gwyther's photographs, of Carchemish also. The seated 
monarch is touching the forehead of a crouching captive with the 
butt end of his spear. It is plain that the capture of some town and 
the submission of its inhabitants are depicted, and that the inscription 
above Ihe scene ought to have reference to the event 

The barbarous character of the writing, and the fact that the 
inscription has been worn away in the top corner on the right hand 
side, while a crack runs through the middle of it, make it somewhat 
difficult to read. The difficulty is increased by our ignorance of the 
language in which it is written. The ideographs and determinatives 
in it, however, are sufficiently clear to show what its general purport 
must be, I should transcribe it thus in ordinary- Assyrian characters : — 

I- <T- T -T -- ? -^T< <T- i^> 

. . . D.P, U,P. Tar- • - li - si 

Before Tar- * tist the king 

2. -i.- j^ u ^i ? y i-i 

D.P. Gu ■ za - na ♦ me ka 
of the land of Guzana 

3- !- -ti (') -4 (?) -err -*J ttr 

me la (?) khi (?) D.P. ka - ab 
Ilu dly 4 Kab 

4. cT (J <T~IT<I(?)yT(?)^H-'>K 



5. cR -n<r r- 

he has captured (?). 
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I am specially pleased to find mention made of "the god Tar," 
as il goes to verify my system of Hittite decipherment. Before the 
discovery of the name in this inscription I had concluded that a god 
Tar must have existed by the side of Tar-kus, " the son of Tar," 
just as Sandan (or Sanda) exists by the side of Sanda-kos. The 
character which follows the name of Tar is unfortunately doubtful. 
It may possibly be meant for ^tyHI '"^ ox dun, or for the Babylonian 
form of cTtI ""■ The land of Guzana, mentioned in the second 
line, is not otherwise known, but it will have been the native name of 
the northern district of Kappadokia in which the inscription was 
found. The crack in the stone makes it impossible to identify the 
character which follows. In the third line the characters !a-khi are 
very doubtful, as one character only seems intended, not two. 
Instead of Ka-ab, we might read Ka-su-ab, breaking the first character 
into two ; but 1 do not think this is likely. At the beginning of the 
nest line the division of the characters causes a difficulty. We might 
read p| II(< iz'kha or even tfJI "«■ The crack renders my restoration 
of the next two characters uncertain. Erime in the last line ought, 
according to analogy, to be the third person singular of a verb. Now 
ma seems to be the suffix of this person in the two Kappadokian 
cuneiform contract tablets brought to light last year by Mr. Pinches, 
to which Mr. Ramsay's visit to Kaisarieh last summer has now added 
five more (see Prociedings, Dec, i88t, p. 36). Moreover, if my 
system of decipherment is right, me is the suffix of the same person 
in the Hittite inscriptions, and, as I have shown on another occasion, 
everything goes to indicate that the Hittites were the " White Syrians " 
of Kappadokia, who lived in the neighbourhood of the s[iot where 
the inscription 1 have been discussing was discovered. If further 
proof of this fact were needed, it has been afforded by the photo- 
graphs taken by Dr. Gwyther at Jerablfls and Merash. The style of 
art, the dress, and the attitude of the figures at Carchemish are those 
of die figures of Boghaz Keuj and Eyuk. The Hittites came from 
the north, as their boots declare, and conquered a portion of the 
Semites in northern Syria ; it is not surprising, therefore, that tht- 
ideograph they employed to denote "a country" resembles iht- 
mountain-peaks of central Kappadokia. 

The forms of the characters used in this inscription of Tar-»iis 
belong, as I have already said, to the syllabary of Nineveh. They 
intist have been borrowed, therefore, before the overthrow of the 
Assyrian empire, and when the conquests of Sargon had extended 
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AsTTuiiT 2::rLen:» ji Asa. iCnuf: Han ziesr xras are so ^ i i riwi O 

'"ii^ X jt ^uLJiL iiiii rrr r&HTi -* :::iiiii anc 137^ reel wci GDr-nacfaiiig 
Toi 'jlinris. !•:.-« :f Tiriiciitiizns lad ijkict "rn i!ia*d 12s chat tlM 
vzTjtifrjrzL =ciie if -rmcuz 'za^i ":e=i ^rrr-Cmcsd irrco Asa IMinoi 

The irrsiiin :if tztt ~rt<. ▼^iri v; fai iIsq 3. rze Kappodokiai 
c,cm«:r-iii'ii3. js ;e:T:j^- 11:11 sjrc* r s -riira-iigsDc cf die Hitdti 
irA'.rr:c:*cc.i. -wriLe r 24 5irtiiz:L zz iie A»Tr.az. oces. it mrftirayif^ tha 
th-t t-tr.^r* 1^ -w'-jvcl '•:il- iUs zrscrnom isi rie coatnct-ublet 
l^'jir.z. Tjid zrtrrjifijtlj ier:r Ji^'-A'-mr^. ±e Rr^e mode of wridng 
Aryi'L-.-er irjrdjiirf-.r. :c ±e sine £i*;t rr^rr le :':cz5d in the litde up 
rxht !r:e w-lr: w^"iii:h vii in-sirrrozc esfs. I: is. I beliere, a repre 
ier.iariT* cc ±^e liiile line "which is lilfaceif ii ±e ead ot a paiagrapi 
Li the H:~e tcxri 

Et tstc: azper-iix I ticIo r-nm :c vx ciniexfoRn inscriptioi 
wr.lch I co;::*c a: ScijTri en i ainiZ pypccc's head from Kappa 
dokia. p-rilishei in ±e Pri-zaJiKZi of ihis Socknr for Nor^ 188 1, 
p. 19^ I: wi5 br j-j^zh: id Smymi iloaz wiih a haematite crlinder, 
now in my possession, with a cuneiform inscripd»xi upon it which ] 
am unable :o read- and i: is now, I believe, in the Loavre. The 
characters are those of the Amardian or ** Proto-Medic " syllabary 
with the exception of one, T9^ dku^ which belongs to the latei 
Babylonian. The inscrii tion reaJs as follows : — 

Ku - ar - hu - man the king Man- dhu - mas, 

that is to say, *' Kwaniman the king, the Mandhmnian." How th< 
Amardian syllabar}* found its way into Kappadokia is more than 1 
^ an conjecture. It can hardly have done so except during the reigr 
of Kyros. 

A H. SAYCK 

Queen's College, Oxford, Oct. i^rdy 1882. 

No'iK. -I must mention that o^ing to the shallowness of tht 
#h;ir;i/ f*T-, on the front of the squeeze, the back had to be photo- 
yy,\\t\M\i\ anrl then reversed This gives to the lines and characten 
on \\\v plate of the inscription (to be is«>ued with the Proceedings 
<or J;iriii;iry; the appearance of their being raised, whereas on the 
oriKiiiiil M(;nc they are of course incised, — W.H.R. 
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Dkar Mr. Rvlands, 

Having been able, through your kindness, lo examine the stjuee/e 
sent to Professor Sayce, of an inscription found by Mr. Ramsay, 
and the photograph, which will be published in the Proceedings, an 
explanation of the origin of the inscription has occurred to me. 



This inscription is no doubt an attempt to reproduce cuneiform 
characters, but has, I think, been done by a most unskilful hand, and 
I fail to trace some of the characters Professor Sayce has transcribed. 
We learn from him that the inscription is on a marble slab ; it would 
therefore be a stkle, and it must be noted that this would be the only 
instance known of a st^U with so small an inscription. The wedges, 
if they can be so called, are very irregularly chipped in all directions, 
though there seems to be an attempt at a slanting direction from right 
lo left ; the shapeless form of certain characters does not appear 
lo proceed from want of skill of the writer, as in other cases he 
has made them in the direction rec;uired, and marble being a soft 
substance, the carving offered no difiiculty. All seems therefore to 
show that we have here a forgery ; but from what was it copied ? 

The small clay contract tablets are abundant in Turkey, and they 
have besides been multiplied by the Arabs by means of casting. 

S writing of these tablets is cursive ; the wedges are therefore 
f, and on account of the form of the wooden style, assume a 
r shape. Those who have studied and copied these contract 
sily see that the wedges reproduced in the inscription 
now under discussion have been imitated from a contract tablet 
This at once explains why the wedges are slanting and of so curious 
a shape, though they must have been picked out at random, for they 
appear to me lo form no real groups comjjosing what Assyriologists 
call characters. The straight lines which divide the rows of wedges 
are, I think, imitated from the seals, where such lines always occur. 
As lo the figures represented on the stone, from what can be gathered 
from Professor Sayce's note, it seems that they are also imitated from 
those on seals and other Assyrian n 



I therefore think that this inscription ought to be classed with the 
stxalled boss of Tarkondemos, and that it is premature to draw 
conclusions touching the intercourses of the Kapi>adokians, Hittites, 
and Assyrians, and the origin of a writing. 
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BoTTA. Monuments de Ninive. s vols., folio. 1847-1850, 
Place, Ninive et I'Assyrie, 1866-1869. 3 vols., foiio. 
Brocsch-Bey, Grammaire Demotique. i vol., folio. 
Geographische Inschriften Altaegyptische Denkmaeler. 

Vols. I— III (Brugsch). 

Recueil de Monuments ^gyptiens, copi& stir Heux et 

publics par H. Brugsch et J. Dumichen. (4 vols,, and 
the text by Dumichen of vols. 3 and 4.) 

DiJHiCHEN, Historische Inschriften, &c., ist series, 1867. 

and series, 1869. 

Altaegyptische Kale nder- Inschriften, i856. 

Tem pel- Inschriften, 1862. a vols., folio, 

GoLENiscHEFF, Die Mettemichstele. Folio, 1877, 

Lepsius, Nubian Grammar, &c, 1880. 

Konigsbuch der Alten Aegypter. 410., 1858, 

De Rouge, Eludes fegyptologiques. 13 vols., complete to 1880, 

Wright, Arabic Grammar and Chrestomathy. 

ScHROEDER, Die Photiiztsche Sprache. 

Haupt, Die Sumerischen Familiengesetze. 

ScuRADER, Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament. 1872. 

Rawlinson, Canon, Five Great Monarchies. 3 vols. 

6th and 7th do. 

History of Egypt. 2 vols, 1882. 

OsBURN, The Antiquities of Egj-pt. 8vo., 1841, 

Robinson, Biblical Researches. 8vo., 1841-1851. 

PiERRET, Dictionnaire d'Arch^ologie Egyptienne. Svo. Paris, 1875. 

BuRKHARDT, Eastcm Travels. 

Wilkinson, Materia Hieroglyph ica. Malta, 1824-30. {Textonly!) 

Chabas, Mdanges tgyptologiques. 1862-1873. 

. L'£g)ptologie. Tomes I and II, 1874 and 1875. 

Maspero, Du genre ^pistolaire chez Ils Egyptiens de I'e'poque 
Phraonique. 8vo. Paris, 1872, 

De Carchemis oppidi Situ el Historia AnliquissimS. 

8vo. Paris, 1872. 

Rhind, a. H., Thebes ; its Tombs and Tenants. 18 
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BIBLICAL ARCHEOLOGY. 



THIRTEENTH SESSION, 1882-83. 



Third Mttthig, ()lh January, 1883. 

(ANNIVERSARY.) 

SAMUEL BIRCH, D.C.L., LL.D., &c, President, 



The President referred in fitting terms to the loss the Society had 
sustained by the death of Mr. Samuel R. Bosanquei, of Dingestow 
Court, Monmouth, one of the earliest Members of the Society. 

The following Presents were announced, and thanks ordered 
to be returned to tlie Donors ; — ■ 

From the Royal Geographical Society:— The Proceedings and 
Monthly Record of Geography. Vol. V. No. i. 8vo. January, 
1883. 

From the Royal Institute of British Architects :■ — The Proceedings. 
Session 1883-83. Nos. 4 and 5. 4to. London. 1882. 

From the American Oriental Society : — The Proceedings. New 
York. October, 1882. 

From the Secretary of State for India in Council :— Sacred Books 
of the East Vol. XIV. Sacred Laws. Part 2. Vasishlha 
Bhandhayana, Translated by G. Biihler. Vol. XVIII. Pahlavi 
Texts. Part s. Translated by E. VV, West. 8vo. 1882. 
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From the Author : — Die Keilinscriften iind das Alte TesUmeni. 

Von Eb. Schrader. Giessen. 1883. 
From the Author : — Is Fingal's Cave Artificial ? By F. Cope- 

Whitehouse, M.A. 

Reprinted from " The Popular Science Monthly," December, 
1882. 410. New York, U.S.A. 
From the Author : — The Pedigree of the DeviL By Frederic 

T. Hall, F.R.A.S. 8vo. London. 1883. 
From the Author :^Salaminia (Cyprus), The History-, Treasures, 

and Antiquities of Salamis, in the Island of Cyprus. By 

Alexander Falma Di Cesnoia, F.S.A. 8vo. London. i88a. 
From the Publishers, Messrs. Reeves and Turner : — The Origin 

and Significance of the Great Pyramid. By C. Staniland Wake. 

Svo. London. 1882. 

The following were nominated for election at the next 
meeting, February 6th : — 

William Godsell, Auditors' Department, India Office. 

Gustavus Masson, B.A., Harrow, 

H, Morris, Eastcote House, Sl John's Park, Blackheath. 

Mrs. Symmons, 42, South Street, Greenwich. 

Professor W. A. Stevens, Theological Seminary, Rochester, New 

York, U.S.A, 
Rgv, Thos, Walker, M,A,, St. Augustine's College, Canterbury, 



The following were elected Members of the Society : — 

Miss H. M, Adair, 40, Chester Terrace, N,W, 

George Biddle, 208, South Fifth Street, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 

Miss Dixon, 47, Thurloe Square, South Kensington, S.W. 

Rev, Alexander James Harrison, D,D,, Ph.D., &c, Waterfoot 

Vicarage, Manchester, 
Rev. R. Lovett, Religious Tract Societ>-, 56, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
D. G. Lyon, Pelersteinweg, gi, III, Leipzig. 

The following Honorary Members were elected : — 

Dr. Conrad I,eemans. Keeper of the Egyptian Museum, Leyden. 
Ernesto Schinperelli, Keeper of the Egyptian Museum, Florence, 
George Perrot, Paris, 
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SECRETARY'S REPORT 

FOR THE YEAR 1882. 



SiKCB the Ust Anniversary Meeting, held here on the loth January, 
18r, death has taken away from us some most valued Members ; and 
was with especial regret that the loss of the following was 
announced ;— 

The Right Hon. The Earl of Harrowby, K.G., D.C.L., &c., ^., Vue- 

PnsideHt. 
Francois Joseph Chabas, Honorary Member. 
Henry Adrien Prevost de Longperier, Honorary Member. 
Dr. T. R. Robinson, F.R.S. 
Mr. Jonathan Peckover, F.S.A,, &c. 

The number of Members on the Roil was announced in the Report 
for the year i83t as being 625. During the past year there has been no 
filling off in the strength of the Society. 



Foreign Honorary Members 



Total 



641 



Althatigh, in conformity with the Bye Law, the number of meetings 
held during the past Session has been somewhat diminished, the papers 
read before the Society have not been of less interest than heretofore. 
The excavations carried on in those countries, the history and arcbicology 
of which particularly interest the Society, have, although interfered with 
by various troubles, produced many valuable results. It cannot but be a 
subject of universal regret that the recent operations in Egypt have 
resulted in absolutely nothing as regards the antiquities of that country ; 
more particularly when we remember the advantage taken by others 
of a Uke opportunity in past years. 

The fresh field of enquiry, Asia Minor, or as a large portion of it has 
been named, "The Land of the Hittites," has still further been opened up, 
other sculptures and fragments of inscriptions have been sent to the British 
Museum, some of them doubtless adding more or less to the completeness 
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of those already preserved in the national collection. At last the " Statue 
Inscription " from Jerabis has arrived, and other pieces are, I believe, on 
their way to England. The discovery of inscriptions and carvings upon 
the face of the rocks, sirnilar to those at Eyuk and Bogbai Keui, has been 
announced ; and in the Revue Archeolo^ique will shortly be published by 
M. George Perrot, a number of clay seals similar to those discovered at 
Nineveh by Sir Henry Layard, so far back as 1851. Thus it will be seen 
that little by little our knowledge of this class of documents slowly 
increases ; and it will be the endeavour of the Council of the Society to 
place its Members in possession, as far as possible, of the results of the 
new discoveries. 

To Professor Sayce, who has wilh others attempted the decipherment 
of the "Hittile" characters, we are indebted for having communicated 
the results of his enquiry; and in a paper read before the Society at the 
closing meeting of the Session rSSl-33, he presented a classilicalion of 
the characters into groups, and by comparison attempted to arrive at their 
value and explanation. Belonging to the same great division of Asia, 
may be classed the two cuneiform tablets supposed to come from Cappa- 
docia, brought under the notice of the Society by Mr. Theo. G. Pinches, 
the text of which, with his remarks, will be found in the last volume of the 
Proceedings. A note on the same subject from the pen of Professor Sachau 
was printed in the same volume. 

Mr. le Page Renoitf has dealt with questions of the Egypiian belief, in 
a paper entitled Egyptian Mythology, Mist and Cloud, explained some 
very interesting examples of the early belief based upon the observa- 
tion ol natural phenomena. Again, in a communication printed in the 
Proceedings of Februarj-, he dealt in an exhaustive manner with the values 
of various groups of hieroglyphic characters. Mr. W. Flinders Petrie 
submitted the results of his examination of the pottery and implements 
collected by himself at Ciiseh and the neighbourhood, between December, 
1880, and June, i88[. Mr. L. Lund explained in a paper entitled The 
Epoch of Joseph : Amenholep IV as the Pharaoh of the Famine, his 
theory as to the identification of that monarch. Two communications 
bearing on the ancient history of Eg)-pt must be mentioned, that of 
Professor Lieblein, on the Phcenicians in Egypt, and that by Mr. J. Cope 
Whitehouse, in which, in a paper printed in the ProcceaiHgs, he illustrated 
and explained the results of his explorations carried on for several years 
in the desert near the Fayoum, as to the probable real site and extent 
of Lake Moeris. 

The papers on Assyrian antiquities and history read before the 
Society hat'e not been behind their predecessors in interest. In the 
cpmmunication On the Birds of the Assyrian Records and Monuments, 
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the Rev. W. Houghton has collected is far as possible all that is known 
on this interesting subject of ancient natural history. This paper will 
be printed in a future part of the Trainactions, with a number of illustra- 
tions, embracing all the different types of birds as they are represented 
on the Assyrian bas-rilUfs; and will thus add to the series of papers 
on similiar subjects for which the Society has been indebted to 
Mr. Houghton. Mr. Bertvn, in The Rules of Life among the Ancient 
Akkadians, dealt with a subject too much neglected by Assyrian 
scholars, and presented to the Society some new facts in this department 
of study. 

A future volume of the Transactions will contain, together with the 
papers mentioned nbnve, the obser\'ations by Mr. Pinches upon the 
calendars of the ancient Babylonians now in the British Museum, as 
weli as some of the most interesting communications for which the 
Society was indebted to him during the previous Session of i88a-8i. 

In the department of Hebrew Antiquities, the Rev. A. LOwy, in 
dealing with the Notices of Glass in Ancient Jewish Records, did much 
towards elucidating a subject of which but litde is known. 

Among other papers read during the present Session there will be 
printed, with _/ljf-«'nuV« of the documents, those of M. Eugene ReviUout, 
On a Demotic Papyrus containing the Malediction of an Egyptian Mother 
on her son embracing Christianity, and Two Demotic Documents of the 
Reign of Darius, referring to a marriage contract. 

Since the last Report was presented to the Society, the long delayed 
third part of Volume VII has been issued to the Members. This delay 
enabled me to place before the Members the series of copies of " Hittite" 
Inscriptions, and it is hoped that the facihties afforded thereby will lead 
students to the discovery of the key to their decipherment. 

The greater portion of the first part of Vol. VIII is in type, and 
many of the illustrations are ready. It will contain, with other papers 
read before the Society, that by the President, describing an Egyptian 
tablet of the period of Amenophis III, of the XVIIIth Dynasty, made 
for the twin brothers Har and Suti, who occupied the distinguished rank 
of " Superintendents of Works," or architects, and were attached to the 
construction of the Shrine and Temple of Amen, of that part of Thebes 
called Southern Ap. supposed to be Kamak. The paper by Mr. Le Page 
Renouf, on Egj-ptian Mythology, Mist and Cloud, already referred lo as 
having been read during the past year ; the communication by the Rev. 
W, Houghton, on The Birds of the Assyrian Records and Monuments 
mentioned above. The description by Mr. Theo. G. Pinches of the 
53 
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discoveries made by Mn Rassam at Aboo-habba, read before the Society 
In June, 1881, and embracing the results of a further examination of the 
documents ; that by Mr. Bertin, also referred to above, on the Rules of 
Life among the Ancient Akkadians, &c., &c 

It is to be noticed with satisfaction that the continually increasing 
bulk of the Proceedings seems to point to the realisation of the hope 
expressed in the Report submitted to the Society last year, ^ that they 
might form a convenient and permanent record of discoveries and points 
of interest to the Members." The Council venture to hope that as time 
goes on, the many friends who have contributed by their communications 
to add to the value of this portion of the publications, will continue, with 
the aid of other supporters, to help towards the realisation of the hope 
that at no very distant period your Proceedings will become a veritable 
^ Journal of Biblical Archaeology." Not a little has already been done 
towards this object ; and taking the letters already published in the order 
in which they were printed during the last year, the Society is indebted for 
the following : — Professor A. H. Sayce, The Newly Discovered Cuneiform 
Inscriptions on the Nahr-el-Kelb ; Mr. Theo. G. Pinches, Cappadocian 
Tablets in the British Museum and the Louvre, to which Professor Sayce 
and Mr. Geo. Bertin added notes ; Remarks by Mr. Theo. G. Pinches on 
the Cappadocian Tablet preserved in the Biblioth^que Nationale at Paris ; 
further remarks by Professor Sayce on The Cuneiform Inscription on the 
Nahr-el-Kelb ; Mr. F. W. Eastlake, Uniku versus SiSku ; Professor 
W. Wright, LL.D., on Three Gems bearing Phoenician Inscriptions j 
Mr. P. Le Page Renouf, Wrong Values commonly assigned to Hiero- 
glyphic Groups ; Professor William Wright, LL.D., Remarks on the 
Siloam Inscription ; Mr, A. L. Frothingham, jun., Hebrew Inscriptions 
in Mosaic of the Fifth Century in the Tomb of the Empress Galla Placidia, 
Ravenna ; Professor T. Hayter Lewis, Notes on Tel-el- Yahoudeh ; Rev. 
Robert Gwynne, Note on the Mosaic of the Mausoleum of Galla Placidia 
at Ravenna ; Professor A. H. Sayce, Notes on the Assyrian Numerals ; 
Professor Lieblein, The Phoenicians in Egypt ; Mr. Theo. G. Pinches, 
The Akkadian Numerals ; Professor Edward Sachau, The Cappadocian 
Cuneiform Inscriptions. To these may be added the two long and 
nteresting communications closing the volume, The Coptic Inscriptions 
of Beni-Hassan and Deir-cl-Mendfneh, by Professor Sayce ; and that of 
Mr. F. Cope-Whitehouse, Lake Moeris and recent Explorations in the 
Desert of the Fayoum, already referred to. 

A few words may well be added about the publications of the Society 
not connected with the funds at the disposal of the Council. Of the 
Reproduction of the Bronze Ornaments of the Gates of the Temple at 
Balawat, Part IV has been issued to Subscribers, and of the completing 
portion (Part V), nearly the whole of the descriptive text by Mr. Pinches 
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is in the hands of the printer. As the whole of the plates are ready, I 
hope that in the early part of this year the work will be finished and 
delivered lo the subscribers. The encouragement this effort has received 
will doubtless induce .1 continuation of the scries. 



Another work has already been undertaken : Mr. Theo. G. Pinches 
having with great care himself copied a. large number of texts in the 
Babylonian Cuneiform writing, they have been reproduced direct from 
his copies, thus insuring as much accuracy as possible. This work, of 
which the first part has already been published, and which is only issued 
to Subscribers, is intended lobe completed in three parts. 

The Council have with pleasure at each Meeting recorded the number 
of valuable donations made to the Library of the Society, and they have 
as occasion offered purchased, out of the ordinary funds, many volumes 
necessar)- for the use of the Members. In order, however, to complete the 
collections ahcady made, many works are still wanting, and it is sincerely 
to be hoped ihitt Members will, by presenting them, add lo the complete- 
ness of the Library, and place them within the reach of those who may 
have few other opportunities of consulting them. 

The balance of the fund subscribed for the alteration and extension of 
the Library, remaining in the hands of the Council at the commencement 
of 18B2, was ^5 i6j. yt., of which £4 los. orf. has been expended during 
Ihepast year, leaving a balance of ^1 6s. yi., to which further subscriptions 
may be added. These amounts will be found included in the statement 
of receipts and expenditure. 

The audited balance sheet annexed shows that the funds available for 
the year i8Sz have been ^687 is. oi/., and the expenditure in the 
like period, ^£514 15^. iii^. 

The balance brought forward from 1881 having been £iS9 ^J- ?''■■ '■^^ 
balance carried forward lo the current year 1883 is /172 5^- "''-, which, 
less one quarter's rent £25 owing for 18B3, leaves the amount .£[47 JJ. irf., 
available lo defray the cost of Vol. VIII, Part 1. 



i 



A vote of thanks to the President for his valuable services to 
the Society was moved by Canon Beechey, and seconded by the 
Rev. A. Lowy, to which the President replied. 
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The following Officers and Council for the current year 
were submitted for election : — 



COUNCIL 1883. 



President. 

S. BIRCH. D.C.L., LL.D., F.S.A.. &c. 

Vice-Presidents. 

REV. FREDERICK CHARLES COOK, M.A., Canon of Exeter. 

REV. GEORGE CURREY, D.D., Master of the Chartethouse. 

SIR HARDINGE STANLEY GIFFARD, M.F., Q.C., &c. 

The RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. M.P.. D.C.L.. &c. 

Thb right rev. J. B. LIGHTfOOT, D.D.. &c., Bishop of Durham. 

WALTER MORRISON. 

CHARLES T. NEWTON, C.B., D.C.L, 

SIR CHARLES NICHOLSON. BAkT., D.C.L.. M.D. 

REV. GEORGE RAWLINSON, D.D.. Canon of Canterbury. 

.SIR HENRY C. RAWLINSON, K.C.B., D.C.L,, F.R.S., &c. 

VERY REV. ROBERT PAYNE SMITH, Dean of Canterbury. 

SIR ERASMUS WILSON, LL.D., F.R.S. 



ROBERT BAGSTER. 
WILLIAM BEAMONT. 
WALTER BESANT. M.A. 
REV. CHARLES JAMES BALL, 

M.A. 
REV. CANON BEECHEY, M.A. 
ARTHUR CATES. 
THOMAS CHRISTY, F.L.S. 
ROBERT CUST, F.R.A.S. 
CHARLES HARRISON, F.S.A. 



Council. 

REV. ALBERT LOWY. 
REV. S. S. LEWIS, F.S.A., &c. 
F. D. MOCATTA. 
J. MANSHIP NORMAN, MJl. 
ALEXANDER PECKOVER. 
F. G. HILTON PRICE, F.S.A. 
P. LE P.AGE RENOUF. 
VILLIERS STUART. M.P. 
COLONEL WARREN, R.E. 
REV. W. WRiCHT, D.D. 




Honorary Treasurer. 

BERNARD T. BOS.\NQUET. 

Secretary. 

\V. HARRY RYLANDS. F.S.A. 

Hon, Secretary Top Foreign Correspondence. 

REV. A. H. SAYCE, M.A- 

Honorary Librarian. 

WILLIAM SIMPSON. F.R.G.S. 
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The following communication was read by the Secretary : — 
Dear Mb. Rvlands, 

I hope soon to send you a paper on the Ancient Geography of 
Northern Syria. Meanwhile, I may be allowed to submit to the 
Society of Biblical Archeology a few notes which may draw attention 
to some spots that seem most likely to reward the pains of the 
explorer. 

The Kamak list of Northern Syria (Mariette, Kamak, Na 120- 
350) has just received some valuable corrections from M. Ciolenischeff 
{Zeit., i88z, 145). It is now clear that this roll of names contains 
materials as valuable for the land of the Hittiles as the first list, 
separately published by Mariette, has supplied lo the geographer of 
Palestine. 

A list of Seti I, and scattered notices in the records of the XVIIIlh 
and XlXth Dynasties, are available for comparative study. 

On the other hand, almost all that is known from Assyrian sources 
is condensed in the very valuable work of Dr. Frederick Delitzsch, 
Wo lag das ParaiiUs? and the general outline is sketched by 
Professor Sayce {Tra/is. See. Bib. Arch., VII, Part II). In the 
Quarterly Slaltment oHYxtVaXeAme Exploration Fund, Mr. fioscawen 
has given some interesting material (1881, 224) ; and I need not refer 
10 the important report of Captain Conder, R.E., on the Orontes 
Valley (1881, 161), except for the purpose of urging the importance 
of a careful exploration of the region surrounding the Lake of Horns. 
I have made much use of Key's Map (CarU de la Afonfagne des 
Ansarih)t and have found important information in a large map 
published by Arrowsraith in 1823. To these 1 refer as "Rey" and 
" Arrow smith." 

It is interesting to remember that nine or ten centuries elapsed 
between the conquests of Thothmes III from the Nile and those of 
Assuibanipal from the Tigris. 

At present I only wish lo show how far the Egyptian and the 
Assyrian records cover the same ground ; how well identified many 
names are ; how hopeful is the task of exploration in the field ; how 
thickly peopled was this region seventeen centuries before the 
Christian era, and consequently how rich will be the reward to be 
gained by judicious and prompt examination of these city-ruins. 
58 
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Now, if we run our eyes down the Karnak list to which 1 am 
refening, we find such names as : — 

1 3 1. Ai. (?) A'ejr Aya (Rey), south of Horns. 
121. Amatu, Assyrian Amatu, Haniath (Del., 275). 

I as. Thennanna, west-south-west of Aleppo. (?) TQrmanin (Rey). 

1 26. RekabiL (?) Rehab, dose to TGrmanin (Rey). 

la;. TUNIPA {cf. Assyrian Tunufit (Sayce). Lenormant identifies 
Tunep with Apamea ad Orontem {I/ist. Anc, 1882, 236), 
near Kulat el Mudlk (Porter, 582), north of Hamatb. Tunep 
was a well-known point in Egyptian campaigns. 

130. Tsareb {cf. SarbQa, Del., 277). 

132. Nil "Possibly a town of the lands situate between the Orontes 

and the Khabour," says M. Maspero {Zeit., 1879, 58), and 
M, Lenormant places it above Pethor, on the Euphrates, in 
the position of Karkemish, which was called Ninus vetm- 
Ni is mentioned in the inscription of Amonemheb in connec. 
tion with the !and of Seiilsar, viz., of the SajQr (Assyrian 
Sagura, Saguri). I find the name Samgear in Arrowsmith'g 
map, and it seems as if n had fallen out. Compare the 
personal name of Sangar, king of Karkemish. 
141. Bursu, (?) Assyrian Bisru. Tell Besher, on the way up the 
SajQr Valley. 
Then we must pass a good many names, but in 

189, Nireb, perhaps we have Nerab, south-west of Aleppo (Rey); 

and in 

190. Thereb, Tenb, very near, also south-west of Aleppo (Rey). 

196. Niashepa. (?) Nhib, on the way from the Euphrates to Ainlab. 

197. Ta-tseker. Cf. Tc/mkur Ova, south of Merash, "the great 

Ciiician plain." 
aoi. Natuba. (?) Ai'tifab. 

205. Tuaub = TJb. ?) /Cn/r T3b, north of Hamah. 
ao8. AuRMA. OSp/ix -/I'-jaiTos. (Maspcro.) Kiltts, on the road from 

Ainlab to Alepi>o. 
252. SOr. (?) SAroTi Euphrates (Suriyeh), capital of the Shuhites. 

Del., 279. 
364. Akershaua, and 282. Mashaua. 

These are very interesting names. " The mountain of Shaua " 
occurs among places in the Lebanon infested by roving Shasu in the 
Mohar's Travels, in connection with Pa-makar-pe (cf No. 347), 
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Thamakiir, and Ta-makhir-pe (Chabas, XIX Dynasty^ p. no). And 
''the mountain Sau^/' besides ''the mountain Sa^/' are found among 
names pf the Lebanon in Assyrian annals. DeL 277.) 

We remember how the Shasu spies deceived Rameses at Kadesh 
on Orontes, and it is worth while to consider whether the *' Sadru of 
the tribes of Shasu/' devastated by Rameses III (explained by Chabas, 
and by Brugsch {Histoire^ I, 146) as Seir in £dom), may not rather 
be found at the northern descents of the Lebanon, where Burton 
describes the ShcCarah as covered with brushwood and trees, and 
" generally infested by robbers." (6^«<f;c/. •Syriia, I, 68, 69.) This is 
the very word; and the fellow-captives of the Shasu chieftain in 
this campaign would be the Hittite, the Amorite, &c., from this 
northern region, whom we find with him on the walls of Medinet 
Hab^. (Rosellini, M.R., No. cxliii.) I do not think Dr. Haigh 
right in identifying the " mountain of Shaua " of the Mohar with 
^''Shcubeh in the Anti-Lebanon range, sixteen miles north of Helbon." 
{Zeit^ 1879, 55') Perhaps the name may yet be recovered. 

270. As read with certainty by M. GolenischefT, is Karkamasha, 
Karkemish, attacked in the fourth campaign of Thothmes ; 
and 

280. Pethri seems to be Assyr. Pitru^ Pethor, the home of Bala'am, 
at the junction of the Sajfir with the Euphrates. 

311. Khalebu. ^/if//^, which had a Sutekh. 

313. Aurma. See 208. 

314. Samaarua. (?) Shomariyeh^ near the lake of Kadesh. Com- 

pare proper name of the chieftain Samarsa in the league against 
Rameses II. 

316. Pureth. Pur&t is the name of the Euphrates. 

317. Saresu. This place had a Sutekh. Cf, Sirasu^ king of the 

Singuraia (Sayce), also Sarsu (Assyr.), Del., 102. 
322. Thinner. Cf. 'Ain et TannUr^ above the lake of Kadesh. 
333. lurima. Cf. Urima^ on the Euphrates, above Biredjik 

{Oroum^ K.ey). 

346. Ama ♦ u. (?) Amaru. The Amorites. 

347. Thamak(ir. Cf. Tamakhirpe and Pamakiir, above. 

The general position of the places enrolled in this list is well- 
marked by the prominent names. We may well call it the roll of 
Northern Syria, and it is certain that among the names still obscure 
many are likely to emerge into light on a worthy exploration of the. 
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Hittile countn-i I^t us remember that eveiy name in this list truly 
identified indicates a place known to the Egjtitian armies fifteen 
centuries before Christ. Hojiing to treat this subject at greater 
length, I will pass on to some other sources of information, both 
Egyptian and Assyrian. 

I will now notice the places which seem best identified on the 
routes across the Euphrates westward. 

I. The way to Cilicia. (M. Maspero reads Karnak 140 ^i&T/«i(tAa, 
andsoggests Cilicia. \s^yx.K/iilakku) Passing Nezib (?Eg. Niashapa), 
and Dolikhii in Commagi^n^ (Assyr. Kummukh) ? Eg. ThaUkh), which 
may have stood where Aintab is at present, the imjxirtant and 
ancient town of Mar'ash is reached, which seems to me to be the 
Markashi of Sargon, capital of the Gamgumai (Eg. Ga^ama). See 
Menant, Rois d'Assyrie, pp. 159, 169, 185, 186. 

Another line wa.s taken by Shalmaneser II, in his itth year 
(EiJ. Can., III). After destroying the cities belonging to Karkemish 
and to Am^. he made a wide circuit to the slopes of Amanus 
(Assyr. Khamanu). Then, crossing a mountain called Yaraku 
, irhoae narne^ is perhaps found in the river Vagra, west of the 
I (Assyr. Abrif), which is marked by Arrowsmith, he invaded 
3 of Khavvat (i.e., of the Khiwi or " Hivites," Del.), and took 
iku, an important capital, which surely must be the "■Slommak" 
of Arrows mi th's map (between E(flips,r\d Jiiehd). This identification 
seems to me to give a fined point of great interest Another important 
place is Azaz (Assyr. Khasmii), on the way from Antioch to the 
Euphrates, represented on the bronie gates from Balawat. In this 
region also are the two great town of antiquity, Arpad ( Td Erfad\ 
and, quite near to it, KuUanlwu ( Rey), which seems to be the KuUani 
of Assyrian records and the Calno of Amos, vi, 1, Isaiah, x, g (see 
ChcvTie, Isaiah, ind ed., i, 70), on the way from Karkemish to Hamath. 
This must also be the KuUania of an Assyrian contract tablet given 
by Mr. Pinches. {Proc. Soc. Bib. Arch., 1881, 13.) Four out of the 
five towns mentioned lie in the land of the Palinians, of which 
Khazazu {Asae) was the capital, Dana must surely be the present 
Dana, west-north-west of Aleppo; KuUania, Kiillanhou ; Aqjadda, 
Till Er/ad, some six miles from Kwllanhou; and Isana may well be 
a |)lace eleven or twelve miles west-south-west of Aleppo, marked by 
Arrowsmith as Essoyn. Professor Sachau suggests Tell Isan, between 
Aleppo and Birejik. (Prec. Soc. Bib. Arch., Session 1881-81, p. 117.) 
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Peffaaps Kamc baj be Somd m the bbx k^oo. Or may it be 

the udent coMt town of Kune (now Kamta), nortfi of r«rftb(f) 

(Hafpero^ .ffiOL ^ar., 191, Poncf; 556^ And m^ the "hones at 

hai« been imponcd bj way of Eune, perinps from Egypt ? 

IiillieteinUxyoftbeKh>mi,of«]iidi Hmalfa (Assyr. ^im«A>) 
vac the c^«a^ Shalmanescr II, wbo lad nudied by way of 
Aleppo^ took Adieniut, (7) ti -D/mti (Rey) KKUlwest of Aleppo) 
Ba^a, (?) (/ ifi/^ where ste most lenutiable rains (Porter, s^)> 
and Argana, the capital of iTkhnlcoa. wfaase palace was burnt. Cas 
Ai;^iia be Arj&n, somh of the lake of Kadesh ? 

Near Aijfin ts the gieat eaithvoik of Sji»ti Nik, " a gteat plat- 
fonn of eanfa some 300 j-ards square, with small mouods at the four 
an^es, as if represcntiDg the remains of towers, suiroonded widi a 
ditch 40 feet deep and wide. The directioD of the sides is about 
north-east and south-wesL An ancient road runs ntnthwatd a Utile 
to the west." This is Captain Gander's descripidon {Paltstiiu 
Exploration Fund Quarterly Stalnment, 1881, 169). .\r(Gn is close 
to Tell Ntby Mendeh, the site of Laodicea ad Libanum, where the 
name Kades is now found. A^Tierever f\rgana is to be found, it 
would seem that the iield of the great battle of Karkar must be near, 
and the Orontes to the west of it, and Kilzau, to which place the 
battle raged. 

The river must, one would think, have been narrow there, if 
Shalmaneser is rightly understood to say uf his enemies, " «ith their 
bodies over the Orontes a bridge I made." Ep. Canon, 108, 

I will leave off by the Lake of Kadesh, on which the great southern 
capital of the Hittites should be reco\'ered. And surely among the 
selection of names here recounted, we have considerable material 
already ascertained for the guidance of the explorer in the " Land of 
the Hittites." 

Believe rae, yours sincerely, 

Henrv George ToMKrtis, 
I'ark Lodge, Weston-super-Mare, 
December 30, i 88z. 

Thanks were returned for this communication. 

Remarks were added by Rev. A. Low)', Canon Beechey, Rev. 
W. Wright, D.D., ami the President. 
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The next meeting of the Society will be held at 9, Conduit 
Street, Hanover Square, W., on Tuesday, February 6th, 1883, 
at 8 p.m., when the following papers will be read : — 

By Theo. G. Pinches : — " Babylonian Tablets referring to 
House-holding. •• 

By Dr. Birch :— " Remarks on an Egyptian Tablet, &c." 



Note. — Members are reminded that their Subscriptions 
become due on January ist, and should be sent to the 
Treasurer, B. T. BOSANQUET, ESQ,, 73, Lombard Street, 
London, E.C 
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BoTTA, Monuments de Ninive. s vols., folio. 1847-1830. 

Place, Ninive et I'Assyrie, i856-i86g. 3 vols., folio. 

Brugsch-Bev, Grammaire Demotique. i vol., folio. 

Geographische Inschriften Altaegyptische Denkmaeler. 

Vols. I— III (Bnigsch). 

: — Recueil de Monuments Egyptiens, copids sur lieux et 

publiiSs par H. Brugsch et J. Dumichen. (4 vols., and 
the text by Dumichen of vols. 3 and 4.) 

DtJMiCHEN, Historisdie Inschriften, &c., ist series, 1867. 



Altaegyptische Kalender- Inschriften, 1866. 

_- — __ ^ TempeHnschriften, 1862. 2 vols., folio. 

GoLENiscHEFF, Die Mettcmichstele. Folio, 1877. 
Lepsius, Nubian Grammar, &c., 1880. 

Konigsbuch der Alien Aegypter. 4to,, 1858. 

De Rouge, Etudes figyptologiques. 13 vols., complete to 1880. 

Wright, Arabic Grammar and Chrestomathy. 

ScHRoEDER, Die Phdnizische Sprache. 

Haupt, Die Sumerischen FamiliengeseCze, 

ScHRADER, Die Keil inschriften und das Alte Testament. 1S72. 

Rawlinson, Canon, Five Great Monarchies. 3 I'ols. 

6th and 7th do. 

History of Egypt. 2 vols. i88a. 

OsBURN, The Antiquities of Egypt. 8vo., 1841. 

Robinson, Biblical Researches, 8va, 1841-1851. 

PiERRET, Dictionnaire d'Arch^ologie ^gyptienne. 8vo. Paris, 1875. 

BuRKHARDT, Eastern Travels. 

Wilkinson, Materia Hieroglyphica. Malta, 1824-30. {Tfjtf^/y.) 

Chabas, Mdanges £gypto!ogiques. 1862-1S73. 

■ L'Egyptotogie. Tomes I and 11, 1874 and 1875. 

Maspero, Du genre ^pistolaire chez les ftg)'ptiens de I'e'poque 

Phraoniquc. 8vo, Paris, 1872. 
De Carchemis oppidi Situ et Historia AntiquissimS. 

8vo. Paris, 1872. 




), A. H., Thebes : its Tombs and Tenants. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

THE SOCIETY 
BIBLICAL ARCH/EOLOGY. 



THIRTEENTH SESSION, 1882-83. 



Fourth Meeting, dth February, 1883. 
SAMUEL BIRCH, D.C.L., LL.D., &c, pRESfDEi 



The following Presents were announced, and thanks ordered 
to be returned to tlie Donors ; — 

From ihe Royal Society :— The Proceedings. Vol. XXXIV. 

No. 212. 8vo. Ixjndon. 1883. 
From the Royal Geographical Society:— The Proceedings and 

Monthly Record of Geography. Vol. V. No. a. 8vo. February, 

1883. 
From the Royal Institute of British Architects ; — The Proceedings. 

Session 1882-83, ^os. 6 and 7. 410. London. 1882. 
From ihe Royal Asiatic Society :- — The Journal. New Series. 

Vol. XV. Part t. Svo. January, 1S83. London, 
From the RopI Archseological Institute :^The Archfcological 

Journal. Vol. XXXIX. No. 156. Svo. London. i88i. 
From the American Philological Association : — The Transacuons. 

Vol. XIIL 1882. 8vo. Cambridge, U.S.A. 
From the Author: — Empreinles de Cachets Assyro-Chaldc'ens 

Relev^es au Musee Britannique, class&s et expliqutfes par 

M. J. Menant 8vo. Paris. i88a, 
[No, xxxvi.] 6s 
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Extrait des Archives des Missions scientifiques et litttfraires. 

Troisifeme s^He. Tome oeuvifeme. 
From the Author : — Lake Moeris : from recent explorations in the 

Moeris Basin and the Wadi Fadhi. By F. Cope Whitehouse, 

M.A., etc. 8vo. New York. 1883. 

Bulletin of the American Geographical Society,' 18S2. No. 2. 
From the Author:— The Greek New Testament, as published in 

America. By Isaac H. Hall, LL.B., Ph.D. 

Extract from the Transactions of the American Philological 

Ajspciation, 1882. 
From the Editor, Rev. Stephen D. Peet : — The American 

Antiquarian and Oriental Journal. Vol. V. No. i. January, 

1883. 8vo. Chicago. 
From the Author : — I Testament! di Girolamo Cardano. By 

A. Bertolotti. 8vo. Miiano. 1882. 
From Alexander Peckover : — The Five Great Monarchies of the 

Ancient Eastern World, or the History, Geography, and 

Antiquities of Chald^Ea, Assyria, Babylon, Media, and Persia. 

By George Rawlinson, M..4. Second edition. 3 vols. London. 

8vo. 1871. 

The following have been purchased by the Council for the 
Librarj- of the Society : — 
Alphabetisches Verzeichniss der Assyrischen und Akkadischen 

Worter im zweiten Bande der "Cuneiform Inscriptions of 

Western Asia," &c., &c. Von J. N. Sirassmaier, S.J. Pxrts i 

and 2. 4to. Leipzig. 1882-83. 
Tentamen Palaeographiae. Assyrio-Persicae, &c., &c. Auctore 

D. Anton. August. Henric. Lichtenstein. 4to. Helmstadii. 1803, 
M^moires de la Soci^te' Royale des Antiquaires du Nord. 1844, 

1845-47. ^^'O- Copenhagen. (Two parts.) 
Contains Paper by N. L. Weste^aard, on the deciphering of 

the second Achcemenian or Median species of arrow-headed 

writing. 
Johannis Nicolai, Antiquitatum Professoris, Tractatus de Synedrio 

j€!gyptorum, Illorumque Legibus insignioribus, .&c., &c. 8vo. 

Lugduni Batavonim. 1706. 
The Gold Mines of Midian and the ruined Midianite Cities. A 

Fortnight's Tour in North-Western Arabi.-L By Richard F. 

Burton. 8vo. London. 1878. 
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The following were nominated for election at the next 
meeting, March 6th ; — 

Professor Henry Drisler, LL.D , Columbia College, New York. 

John Gilmore, 41, Pembroke Road, Dublin. 

Edwin Lawrence, LL.B., B.A., King's Ride, Ascot, Berks, and 

10, Kensington Palace Gardens, W. 
Rev. Donald Matheson. M.A., Roehampton. 
Rev. Bourchier Wrey Savile, M.A., Shillingford Rectory, Exeter. 

To be added to the List of Subscribers : — 

The University of SL Andrews (J. Maitland Anderson, Secretary 
and Librariam), St Andrews. 

The following were elected as Members of the Society: — 
William Godsell, Auditors' Department, India Office. 
Gustave Masson, B.A., Harrow. 

H. Morris, Eastcote House, St. John's Park, Blackheath. 
Mrs. Symmons, 42, South Street, Greenwich. 
Professor W. A. Stevens, Theological Seminary, Roche.ster, New 

York, U.S. A. 
Rev. Thos. Walker, M.A., Si. Augustine's College, Canterbury. 

The following Paper was read by Theo. G. Pinches, " On 
Babylonian Tablets relating to House-Holding:" — 

This paper was a translation and discussion of an interesting 
series of documents which had been found by the author among the 
collection of Egibi-tablets in the British Museum. 

The series consists of four documents, of which two are duplicate. 
Each of the series, though belonging to one place, namely, Borsippa, 
reached the British Museum at various limes, and through different 
channels. The first in chronological order, which is dated in the 
second year of Nabonidus, is in a most excellent state of preservation. 
This document refers to the buying of a house and land by a Syrian 
named Bin-Addu-natanu, and his wife, Bunanitu, a Babylonian lady. 
The transaction is entered into for them by a man named Ib5. 
The essential patt of the document is as follows : — 
" Sev'en canes, 5 cubits, 8 fingers, a house, with territorj-, a planta- 
tion which is within Borsippa, which DSn-Sum-iddin, son of Zirla, 
son of Ban&a, for 11^ mana of silver, for the price complete, has 
O7 
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defivcred into the hands of Ihl, son of Saia, son of ihe Nagar, by 
the aathority of Bin-Addu-natlnu, son of Addia, and Bunanitu his 
wife, daughter of Haiisa. He has taken possession of that house, 
and has paid the money of Bin-Addu-natanu and Bunanitu as the 
price of the hoose. The conliact of Ddn-Sum-iddina for the house 
and money is made ; thej- ha\-e sealed the tablet of Dan-5uro-iddina 
with his name. He has given it to Bin-Addu-natanu and Bunanitu." 

The names of six witnesses, two of whom are scribes, and have 
also impressed their seals on the docuroent, follow this, and after- 
wards comes the dale : — 

" Babylon, Sebat Z4th, second year of Nabonidus, king of 
Babylon." 

The fiisl name of the list of witnesses is that of Iddina-Marduk, 
son of Ba£i, son of Nur-Sin. 

It was here noted that the scribe had been careful to state that 
Ibl had bought the property by the authority of Bin-Addu-natanu 
If he had not received this authorization from his employer, and the 
latter had afteniards refused to have the property, Iba would have 
been obliged, by Babylonian law, to keep and pay for it himself. 

The next document in chronological order is dated in the fifth 
year of Nabonidus. It is an ordinary loan-tablet, about 2 j inches long 
by an inch and a-half broad. The inscription records that the above- 
named Iddina-Marduk, who appeared as a witness to the former 
transaction, lends the sum of x^ mana 8^ shekels of silver to 
Bin-Addu-natanu and Bunanitu, at the rate of one mana one shekel 
of silver interesL This document is dated at Borsippa. 

The third tablet, of which there are two copies, neither being the 
original, is dated in the ninth year of Nabonidus. In this document, 
the woman Bunanitu, whose husband is now dead, makes a declaration 
before the judges, claiming the property which belonged to her late 
husband, to which she considered that she had some right, as she had 
been, to a great extent, instrumental in getting it, and had taken part 
in all the transactions relating thereto. The text of this document, 
which is much longer than the two already given, is as follows : — 

" Bunanitu, daughter of Harisa, said thus to the Judges of 
Nabonidus, king of Babylon : ' Bin-Ad du-natan, son of Nikbata,* 
had me to wife, taking three mana of silver as my dowry, and I bore 
to him one daughter. 1 and Bin-Addu-naian, my husband, traded 
with the money of my dowry, and we bought, for 9^ mana of 
* VarianI, Nikmadu. 
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silver, with a-J mana of silver which (whs borrowed) from Iddiii- 
Marduk, son of BaSd, son of Nflr-Sin, (and which) we added lo the 
former sum, 8 canes of land, and a ruined house, the territory of a 
large property, which is within Borsippa. Together we made this 
transaction in the fourth year of Nabonidus, king of Babylon. 

" ' Now my dowry (was) with Bin-Addu-natan, my husband. I 
asked (for it), and Bin-Addu-natan, in the kindness of his heart, 
sealed, and entrusted it to me for future days, the 8 canes of land, 
and that house, which is within Borsippa, and made it known on my 
tablet as follows : " 2j4 mana of silver, which Bin-Adilu-naian and 
Bunanlt have taken from Iddin-Marduk, and have given as the price 
of that house. Together they have made the agreement." He 
sealed this tablet, and wrote upon it the curse of the great gods, 

"'In the fifth year of Nabonidus, king of Babylon, I and Bin- 
Addu-natan, my husband, took Bin-Addu-amara to sonship, and 
wrote a tablet of his sonship, and made known that the dowry of my 
daughter Nubta was 2 mana 10 shekels of silver and the furniture of 
a house. Fate took my husband, and on account of this, Akabi-ilu, 
son of my father-in-law, laid claim upon the house and everything 
which he had sealed and entrusted to me, and upon NabQ-nilr-ili, 
whom we had bought, by the hands of NabH-aljl-iddin, for money. I 
have brought it before you. Make a decision.' 

"The judges heard their words, they discused the tablets and 
documents which Bunanilu had brought before them, and they did not 
make Akabi-Uu to have power over the house of Borsippa, which had 
been entrusted to Bunanitu instead of her dowry, over NabQ-nlJr-ili, 
whom she and her husband had bought for silver, nor over anything 
of Bin-Addu-natan. Bunanitu and Bin-Addu ajnara, by their tablets, 
possess (them), Iddin-Marduk takes the 2^ mana of silver which 
had been given as the price of that house, and settles (the affair). 
Afterwards Bunanitu settles the 3! mana, her dowry, and besides her 
property she settles NabQ-nflr-ili (upon) Nubta, according to the 
agreement of her father. 

"By the decision of this judgment," 

Here follow the names of six judges and two scribes, and then the 
datcL 

" Babylon. i6th Elul, ninth year of Nabonidus, king of Babylon." 

It will easily be seen that the above document isan action brought 
by the woman Bunanitu to recover the property which she and her 
husband bad acquired, but to which Akabi-ilu, her husband's brother, 
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laid claim. Bin-Addu-natan, however, seems to have taken great 
care that his wife's name should be associated with every transaction, 
wishing that the property might go to her, in case of his dying, as he 
actually did, before her. The association of her name, with his, 
however, in all the transactions into which they entered, would 
probably not have availed in any way, but for the fact that part of 
the money with which they traded was her own ; for it was enacted, 
according to Babylonian law, that on the death of the husband, the 
dowry of the wife returned to her, and to her children ; and in the 
case where both husband and wife died without any issue, the dowry 
returned to the parents of the wife, from whom, in fact, it originally 
came. On this point the law was clear, and Akabi-ilu seems to have 
been nonsuited. At the time when this question was decided before 
the judges, Iddin-Marduk, the lender of the money which made up 
the price of the house at Borsippa, was repaid, seemingly by order 
of the judges, and provision was made for the dowry of Nubta, the 
daughter of Bunanku, who was to marry the man Bin-Addu-amara, 
who had been "taken to sonship." 

Remarks were also made upon the discrepancies of dates, &c., 
in the declaration of Bunanitu and in the documents to which she 
there referred. 

Several very interesting expressions and idioms occur in these 
texts, of which the following may be noticed : — 

Ana aSsutu raiH, " to have as a wife " (literally, in Babylonian, 
"to have to wifehood.") Ti ^] g^ ^f ^f ,^ V ^^ Jp^ 
ana aiSutu irSdnnif " he had me to wifehood." 

Ana mdrutu Hi^il, "to take as a son" (or, rather, son-in-law). 

T? '-'^T ET 2! XWi H^ J^JU.*^! "^T;^ ^ ana mdrutu nil^mma, 
"we took (Bin-Addu-amara) to sonship." 

Nudunna im, " to take a dowry." ^^^^"^ ^JU, ^ ^ 
nudunna-a tiki, "he took my dowry." 

Naddnu H maharu i^u, "to trade," lit, "to make to give 

and receive." >-i^]'m >/- ^T-® "^ ^l - <3^] ST^^T ^^ 
>/- )^ Jf^ ^ yj >^:^ XX"- Hff<T naddnu H ma^ri ina Hi 
kasap nudunne-a nipui^ " giving and receiving with the money of my 
dowry we made." 

Kandku Sa nin^ "to seal anything." 

Sudgulupani, " to entrust to." ^^^ V ^ 1^^ ^ ^ >.yY^^ ^T? 
!§T ^T t^^ ^ ^^^ ^a kangu-ma (for kanku-ma) pania Sudgulvi 
"everything which he had sealed and entrusted to me.' 
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Add/u ia iimti, " 10 take, of fate." *¥ CffJT Vi I^I*T S^JI 
E?^ E^^l muia-a iimium Ubii, " fate look my husband " { = " my 
husband died "), 

SaJHnu Sa piirusse, "to make a decision" -^ft H'- TJ th^^ 
■^y •-'■y fiuruise-iu Sukna, "make its decision!" 

Bin-Addu-natdn, " Ben-Haclad gave," and Bin-Addu-amara, 
" Ben-Hadad spoke." See also below upon the name Ben-Hadad. 

Both copies of the last-given text have the interesting form 
^T^T "^ 'A i'^'i"^"!, for ittidin {for itladin, inladtn), and give an 
example of backward assimilation, partly, perhaps, on account of 
Ihe influence of the assimilated «, but chiefly on account of the 
following d. 

The following communication in connection with the 
above has been received from Mr. Theo. G. Pinches: — 
Upon the Name Ben-Hadad. 

The form and meaning of the name Ben-Hadad have been, since 
the discovery of the Assyrian form of the word, often discussed. A 
few remarks upon this name, and on the reading of the Assyrian 
names containing the groups --f* -^"ffi which is the first element in 
the AssjTian form, may prove to be of interest. 

The name Ben-Hadad, as it occurs in the Bible, is written ■t^^,^3, 
and is explained by Gesenius as " ' son,' i.e., ' worshipper of Hadad,' 
or Adados, the greatest deity of the Syrians." 

Three kings of Damascus bearing this name are mentioned in the 
Bible, and it is with the second of these, who reigned about 860 rq, 
that the Assyrian king Shalmaneser II came into contact. The 
Kurkh Monolith and the Black Obelisk, referring to the campaign in 
question, give the name as ] .-Jf- .^Jff .4-+ &4T 4T<T (""4- -^"Tf- 
•■id-ri) and f "f 44f E4T 4W ("f ■^■Tf -'•■^'rO. the only 
difTerence being, that the aspirate {^-H'-) is omitted in the latter. 

Now the first two characters, n^ -^"ff. fof'Ti the well-known 
group expressing the name of the air-god, Rimmon, the pronunciation 
of which should be, according 10 the Hebrew, Ben. On turning, 
however, to the tablets containing the names of this god in the 
different tongues of the East in ancient times, we do not find this 
word at all, but we do find three words very much like the second 
element in the Hebrew form, namely ; Adad, Addu, and Da\du\, and 
10 the two last are added, in the second column of the list, the 
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characters ^Jf*- ^J0 Mar-ki^ evidently intended to designate the land 
of Samaria, just as ^^ i-^y ^Jgf Mar-tu-ki ^\zxid& for the South-west 
The Assyrian form of the name Ben-Hadad should therefore be 
Adad-idri^ Addu-idri^ or Dadu-idri^ but the element Bin is wanting. 

More light, however, is thrown upon the name Ben-Hadad by the 
legal texts translated above, on account of their containing the two 
names which I have transcribed as Bin-Addu-tintdn and Bin-Addu- 
amara. The former is written f "-4" "S^S^ ^^ ^ •-^T Sf?» 

Bin-AddU'tiatanu, and f 3-+ "g+Sff^ ^ t^^^^^ BinAddu- 
natannUy and the latter f ^>{- yj -^fl- fj "Ef ^tl Bin-Addu-amara 
(var. -amari). Now ^^T^y and ^ are well-known signs, meaning 
"son" in Babylonian {ablu or aplu)^ and although we do not meet with 
the rendering binu (Heb. 19) in Babylonian, yet on account of the 
word bintu^ " daughter," we may safely infer that there was such a 
word in the language, which had become disused on account of the 
introduction of the Akkadian ibila (changed to ablu or aplu). It is 
clear, therefore, that in the words »-j^ "^II^L^I^y t^Ef fc^ (Bin-Addu), 
and their variant »->^ ^ -^"flF » ^^ hsiVQ the name of a god who was 
called " the son of Addu " or " Hadad," the same with the Ben-Hadad 
of the Bible. The full form of the name of the Syrian king is there- 
fore Ben-Hadad-'idri ("the son of Rimmon, my glory"), in repro- 
ducing which the Assyrians left out the first element, and the Hebrews 
the last. Both Bin-Addu-natanu and Bin-Addu-amara are foreign 
names, and those who bore them must have been Samaritans who 

had long settled in Babylonia, and become naturalised 

The number of names by which the god Rimmon was known in 
Assyria and Babylonia was very great, and one list gives no less than 
forty-one words, all expressing this god. Of these, thirty-one seem 
to be Akkadian, three Samaritan, one Suite, one Su^ite, two Elamite, 
one Kassite, and two Assyrian. The full number of his names was 
probably much greater. 

Rimmon is generally regarded as the air-god, and this was 
indeed his principal title with the Akkadians, but with the Syrians 
and Assyrians he was usually regarded as the thunder-god. His 
principal names in Assyrian being ^>{- W^^f Ef "7^ Rammdnu, 
>-+ E5:TT <C:: «4^ Ramimu, and ^^ f^iyy i-yj-^ >^ Ragimu, the 
two former from the root DD"!! in Assyrian "to thunder," and the 
laat from D21 " to make a noise," " to cry." The first of these three 
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names {Rammanu) is, of course^ identical with the pQ"i or [Is^ of 
ihe Bible, and comes from the same root.* 

It follows, therefore, that in all royal names t^e characters 
► -f- -^off , when they occur, are to be transcribed neither Vul, Bin, 
Ram&n, nor Meru, but Rammanu, Ramimu, or Ragimu; the first 
being, on account of the Phoenician Rimmon, the most correct 
The reading Ramniiiia has always been followed by the younger 
English school of Assyriology. 

The most usual Akkadian name was Mer, which means simply 
'* wind." In its reduplicate fonn, Mermtr, " the south-wind," it is 
represented by the character -^fl^- rejieated y 

four dmes, and arranged in the form of a cross, ^^ 4"?^ "ii'V''" 
as well as by the strange group ^ .^ t This ^ 

group is evidently Babylonian, and the Assyrian scribe has written 
it exactly as it stood in the document which he hod to copy. The 
Assyrian form would be Tti X^' '^^ '' '^ ""' unlikely that the 
lower characters, .^^ 4^ murmur, express the pronunciation, 5 

The Kassite names of this god were UbriaS {which is probably 

* The name of this godi coupled with a verb from the root DOT, i« so 
conrtarnly used, ihal it ia difficult to see why Ihe true form of the name had 
nol been found out before. In many places we have such expressions aa 
"•I" 4"^" ^ "^ ^TTT ^""""fl"" irmtim, "Rimmon Ihundeted;" and 
th« Flood-tablet, in the description of the coming of ihe storm, has the wordi 
Hf- ■^»ff -^ *TTT w V Pfr 'T ET ^^ ET Ramminu ina liibi-la irtamnam- 
nut, "Rimmon thunders in the midst of it and." A very interesting passage 
dtscribingthe terrorsofthisgod (W.A.I., IV, aS, No. z), says: " at his anger, at 
his power, at his roaring, f| >^\ ^^TT K-^" K^^ I """ '^^'^/Ml-hi, at his 
/Aum/eriHg, Ihe gods of heaven ascend to heaven, the gods of the earth descend 
to earth." Connected with the root QJIT, "to cry out," "to demand," is the 
word EEfS"^ T^* El'?'' '"rS'"'"""; "interpreter," "rffofOBioB," the Arabic 
X,^ J < from ^. J . The Assyrian meaning and form of the root, in this ease, 
eridcnliy come, as in Arabic, from the Chaldee NSIja'lW, Syriac |^ j^. 

t W.A.I., 11, pL 57, I. 76 and 77, where it is explained by —^ *| ^tj^f] ^ 
"the southern Rimmon." (The mutilated group is to be restored as above,) 
•-Jf- '■y, which usually signifies the sun-god, here stands (as also in the Aklcadian 
ciprcHJon signifying Rimmon eis " the inundaioi) for the god Rimmon. 

X W.A.I., II, pi. 4S, col. I. S Teihaps even a glosi. 
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the same word as Buiiai, fonned of bur, "lord," and iai, "land;' 
in Assyrian bei mMali, " lord of the world ") and 6ud^a. 



Note. — A rather important fact connected iriih the character 
^*^ may here be noted This character, as is well known, is used as 
a prefix for the words expressing the cardinal pobts, ^fl tTPf ^cfc. 

■^■ff -^TrrT m- A^ " &TT. ^d A^ tTT- -tET. which are 

translated north, south, east, and west, respectively. The translation, 
however, is not quite correcL A small (ablet, giving lists of signs, 
eclipses, &c, affecting the various countries, has the following : — 
81-7-17, 2J, paragraphs 4 and 5. 

4ff -tw EI V <c<i H <E -J 4fl- ■^n <M= V- Hob* 

SSru £Qtu mat £lamti, Sam Utanu. mat Akkadi, 

The soulh ii Elam, the north is Akkad, 

A^ V &n V -£n ^^\ < i^ 1^* -<< [«*3 

iftru §adQ mil Su • edin u mit Gu - ti - [i] 
S the tost is Su-edin ami Gutl, 

■^-ff tTl- -^ V tTT- -^ 

iSru Afearru mat Mar- tu 

the vat is Phtrnida. 

<W«< V ||<B '[T«<«< V <c<TII <E -+t£m«< 

Imnei tnilt Akkadi, SumeleS mat filamti, fileS 

Oil the right is Akkad, on the left is Elam, abm^e {in front) 

mat Mar- tu arkeS mil Su - edin u mit Gu - ti - i 
is Phaiticia, behind is Su-edin and Guti. 

From the above it is clear, that Akkad and Elam are placed in 
opposition to each other, and that, as these countries lie, with re^^ard 
to each other, north-west and south-east respectively, we must 
regard the north of the inscriptions as out north-west, and south 
as our south-east Martu is therefore the country south-west of 
Mesopotamia, and Su-edin and Guti north-easL Akkad is probably 
Annenia, and not the northern part of Babylonia. 

In most ancient times the earth was probably regarded as square,- 
l^ith the sides towards the four points of the compass, but the want 
of a more definite determination making itself felt, the cardinal 
points were shifted to the points or angles of that stiuare. 
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Mr. Bertin. — The indications given by the text just quoted liy 
Mr. Theo. G. Pinches are important, because they settle the difficult 
question of the difference in orientation between the Assyrian and 
Egyptian monuments. As is well known, the Egyptians oriented 
their monuments so that the sides faced the four points of the 
compass, but the Assyrians the corners. By the light of this new 
text we may now see that amongst those ancient nations there were 
no points of the compass in our modern acception of the term, but 
eardiiml rtgiom. North, South, East, and West. The central part of 
the Egyptian northern region, mtr-t-mfh, corresponded to our north. 
and extended therefore from N.E. to N.W. ; the southern region, 
mer-t-res, from S.E. to S.W., &c. On the contrary, the Assyrians, 
copying the Akkadians, placed their cardinal regions the other way, 
their north, Utanu, corresponding to the side from North to West, 
and their West, to the side from West to South, &c 

The following diagram may give a clearer idea : — 



.-*■ 



Real North. 
1 Norlhern Region.— 










\/ 




y 



Egyptian Southern R^Eon. — »it 
Real South. 
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The exi^anstioa so given by the text will be of the greatest help 
in the geognphlcal and archxological researches of Assyriologists. 

It may be added that the two sj-^enis of cardinal regions, so to 
say, originated no doubt from two different races, and their determina- 
Don was due probably to the geogiaphical position of the primitive 
home of each race. 

It is important to mention that there was one temple, £'iagi/, in 
Babylon, oriented like the Egj-plian buildings, and one in Egypt, the 
step pjTaniirf of Sakkara, oriented as the Assyrian temples. "Die 
former, the remains of which are now called BabU by the Arabs, was 
no doubt erected, or its foundations laid, before the Akkadian 
invasion, and the latter probably erected in Egypt under Assyrian or 
i>emitic influence. 

Remarks were added by Rev. A. Lowy, Rev. C. J. Bail, Mr. W. 
St C. Boscawen, Mr. Finches, and the President. 

The President read some remarks on a board with an 
Hieratic inscription belonging to Mr. A. MacCullum. 

The board with an hieratic inscription exhibited to the Society 
this evening contains a text, the duplicate of that upon a similar board 
exhibited by Rogers Bey at the Universal Exhibition in Paris in 187S, 
and published by M. Maspero in the " Receuil des Travaux relatifs k 
la Philologie et T.^rcheologie fegj-pliennes et AssjTJennes," Vol. II, 
1880, p. tj and following, from a dissertation written in 1879, with a 
translation and commentary. It is now known that both these boards 
came from the Deir-el-Bahari at Thebes, the place of the great 
discovery of the royal mummies in 1881, and that these two boards 
were part of the funeral apparatus of a person not royal there 
interred — one that was published by M. Maspero of the Princess 
Nasiklionsu, daughter of the lady Thonthantahuti— and that exhibited 
to-night is for the same person. This board, which was obtained by 
the Duke of Hamilton while on a visit to Egypt, is now in the 
possession of Mr. MacCuUum, who has kindly allowed it to be 
exhibited before the Sociely by Colonel Bravo. Like the other 
board, it is in a marvellous state of preservation, and their condition 
Ik bo unusual, that the board of Rogers Bey excited the same suspicion 
in the mind of M. Maspero that it did in my own when I saw it, 
although a more favourable opinion of the authenticit)' of the board 
was entertained by the late Mr. C. W. Goodwin. 
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There is no doubt that the pit at the Deir-el-Bahari had been 
plundered for at least ten years, although suspicions were not aroused 
of a grand discovery of royal mummies till 1876, the secret having 
been kept by the Arabs, who had found that, to them, mine of wealth 
by the sale (rom time to time of its contents, which were gradually 
beirig dispersed amongst travellers and amateurs. 

Unfortunately the board of Mr. MatCullum does not throw any 
additional light on that of Rogers Bey. Both contain an order from 
Amen Ra to the so-called sepulchral figures so familiar to you when 
made of blue porcelain, and of which thousands of a ver>- beautiful 
bright blue porcelain have been found in the pit of the Deir-el- 
Bahari. The hieratic inscription, as translated by M. Maspero, says : 
" Ammon, king of the gods, that great god who was the first, 1 order 
that the responding sepulchral figures which have been made for 
Nasikhonsu, whose mother is Thonhantahuti, should make for 
Nasikhonsu, this daughter of Thonhantahuti, all the lamentations 
and pros ternat ions, and all kinds of lamentations which the respond- 
ing sepulchral figure knew how to make when they lament for a 
deceased individual, to bear him to the tomb that he should there 
become young again and commit no fault, 

"When Ammon had said I will desire that they should do that 
to Nasikhonsu, this daughter of Thonhantahuti, Amen Ra, king of the 
gods and the very great god who was at the first, said : I order the 
responding sepulchral figures which have been made for Nasikhonsu 
to make all the lamentations which protect every perfect mummy, to 
do it for the protection of Nasikhonsu, I enjoin them against every 
year, every month, every decade, every day, every epagomen^. 

" Body of the writings which have been placed before Amen 
(lord) of the thrones of the earth, of the temple of Berber, the 
year 5, the 4th month of Shamu the summer, the 8th day. 

"Says Amen (lord) of the thrones of the earth of the abode of 
Berber (Heliopolis). The great god in two writings which make 
faith in truth. All that which the founders will give for the responding 
figures which have been fabricated for Nasikhonsu, this daughter of 
Thonhantahuti. all the linen, bread, cakes, fishes, both those who 
will give them in kind, and also the founders who will load them with 
silver in place of things [it is therefore], all the reason why are made 
these responding sepulchral figures, and what they ought to do for a 
person to guide him, to advise him in his actions, all what is of 
any use is made to be done by the responding sepulchral figures for 
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Nasikhonsu, this daughter of Thonhantahuti, so that they may be 
good for her and make an excellent lament" 

The difficulties about this text are, that the figures are not called 
only Ushabti or Ushab-ushab, as usual, but tarii-usAabti, ihe meaning 
of the first word being obscure, and that the function they arc called 
upon to perform is not the same as that of Ushabti, upon which are 
generally inserted or impressed the fonnula of the 6th chapter of 
the Ritual, entitled that of making the working ushabti of Hades, who 
are called upon to dig the ground, fill the furrows with water, and 
remove the sand away from the cultivated land. Their eciujpmem 
also suggests their occupation, as they bear the square basket for 
holding seed or sand slung across their shoulders, and the hoe and 
pickaxe for the work they had to perform. Upon one figure has been 
found the formula of the 5th chapter of the Ritual entitled thai of 
avoiding to work in the Hades. These figures are supposed to be as 
old as the Xlth dynasty, and to have been continued till the time of 
Nectanebo, of the XXXth dynasty. 

The translation of the hieratic text of the board appears lo allude 
to Ihe lamentations made by the figures, or the bearers and oflerers 
of the figures, to the gods on behalf of the corpse or mummy, but 
lamentations were not the duly of the ushabti, neither can it be 
conceived to have been the case that fish, gold, silver, and linen 
were offered to them. Such were probably given to the baba, or 
'moulders' of the figure, and those of Nasikhonsu found in the pit 
of the Deir-el-Bahari were modelled of blue porcelain. The dis- 
position of sepulchral figures in the tombs is by no means uniform — 
sometimes they are found strewn on the floors, at others they have 
been deposited in boxes, but occasionally they are arranged set 
upright in the ground of the floor of the sepulchre, round the coffin, 
which they face, as if in the acl of adtlressing the dead. 

It has always appeared to me probable that these figures were the 
representatives of earlier human sacrifices made in prehistoric times 
at the graves of the deceased, and it will be remembered that the qas 
or departed 'spirits' were supposed to reside in the statues deposited 
in the serdabs or concealed niches of the walls of the mastabas, or old 
sepulchres of the IVth and Vth dynasties, so that the sepulchral figures 
may have been supposed, according to Egyptian mysticism, 10 have 
had its go, or ' spirit,' which responded or answered to that of the 
deceased in the future state, an idea also common to the Chinese. 

The date of these tablets is the sth year of Pinoiem H, or 
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Psinaches, the same as that scrawled on the shrouds of the royal 
mummies, and indicating their removal to the Deir-el-Bahari, the 
first and earliest removal of the mummies of the earlier kings to the 
mummy pit of the high priests of Amen Ra al the Deir-el-Bahari. 
Such dates can only be royal ones, and have no reference to the 
priesthood of Amen Ra, no dates of this kind of eponymy having 
been found on Egyptian monuments. This was the date of the burial 
Of Naslkhonsu. 

There is some difficulty about the parentage of Nasikhonsu : on 
ihe tablets she is said to be the daughter of Thanh an tahuti, but the 
name of her father is not given ; but on the stfeles or tablets published 
by Naville, Bourant, and Maspero, a Nasikhonsu was the grand- 
daughter of Menxeper-ra and Hesiemxeb, and daughter of Nasi- 
ken-tatu and Pinotem III. It is of course possible that this may be 
■nother Nasikhonsu, different from the lady named on the boards, 
■but hardly probable. It cannot be considered that all the genealogy 
of this family is made out, for on the papyrus of Hantau at Cairo she 
is said to be the child of the scribe Ncbseni, whose mummy, found 
St the Deir-el-Bahari, has hitherto been assigned to the XVIIIih 
dynasty. The date of the burial of Nasildionsu, who Maspero 
ionnects with Pinotem II, by the priest of Amen, superintendent of 
the Treasury, Tetu-khonsaufanx, is mentioned on a hieraiic inscrip- 
tion traced on the side of the entrance of the tomb of the Deir el- 
%ahari, and it must be this Nasikhonsu that is the one of the wooden 
tablets. 

The recent memoir of Professor Ixpsios, Zeilschrift, 1882, ]>. 103 
and following, gives an attempt to set in order the succession of this 
dynasty, for which, however, some texts are still wanting. Amongst 
the monuments hitherto not published are perhaps a sepulchral vase 
■of the queen Netem-mut in the British Museum, No. 929, and the 
papyrus of the queen Netem belonging to the Prince of Wales. 

The objects of this period were clearly made at a period whei) 
the arts and literature of the Egyptians had fallen into great decay, 
and the writing exhibits great carelessness or ignorance on ihe part 
of the scribes; so much so, that they would otherwise excite 
suspicions as to their authenticity. 

Some rubbings were exhibited by Mr. MacCullum, from four 

sepulchral va.ses of alabaster, with wooden painted heads. The inscrip- 

lions showed that they had also been discovered at Deir-el-Bahari, and 

were part of the funereal apparatus of ~-j A. ^ 'l|r Nasikhonsu, 
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who bore the following titles : 



^1 



® D ■■ 



" chief or superintendent of the head of Amen," and 

s=i jl , , I Jo, another title of uncertain meaning; Nasikhonsu 
was also T ^*JJ" ^\ [ft "^ "'f^'' X""^ '" x**""* "'^ "M " priest of 

Chnumis, lord of Elephantine," and 1 "fes '"" oed | • I 

' ' ' T 55^^=^ |ti£bi] II I till 

" royal son or prince of /Ethiopia, the northern land, southern lands." 
The formula on these vases is different to that usually found on 
sepulchral vases. On the first the genius Amset sa>-s that he gives 
the ^^ hoUp, Of ' vegetables ' off the altar Onnophris to the 

deceased. On the second genius Hapi " gives to that (the) soul of the 
deceased to go in and out of Hades" wJv m tT** 

In the third Tuaumutef says that " he gives water to the soul " of 
the deceased, "^^^ "i?^ an unusual application by Tuaumutef, 

although applied to the khaibi, or ' shade' of the dead. 

The fourth genius, Kabhsenuf, " gives incense and clothes to llie 
body" of the deceased ^"li^'^jsl^.^. This 
Nasikhonsu is not the same as the lady of the Board, although he 
bears the same name, Lepsius, indeed, in his list of the XXIst 
dynasty, Has given the name of Nasikhonsu, a prince, written in the- 
same manner, and with the flower '^ usually used as the determina- 
tive of the names of females, but the monuments of this period are sc^ 
anomalous that they may be true notwithstanding their suspicious 
appearance. With this Mr. MacCuUum also exhibited a rubbing of 
the well-known scarabsus, with the account of the lion hunts oP 
Amenophis III. 

Thanks were returned for these communications. 



The next meeting of the Society will be held at g, Conduit 
Street, Hanover Square, W,, on Tuesday, March 6th, 1883, 
at 8 p.m., when the following paper will be read : — 

By H. Rassam : — "Recent Discoveries of Ancient Babylonian 
Cities." 
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THIRTEENTH SESSION, 1882-83. 



FifiA Meeting, 6th March, 1883. 
SAMUEL BIRCH, D.C.L, LL.D., &a, President, 



IN THE CHAIR. 



vvv' ^tvT?^ 



The following Presents were announced, and thanks 
rdered to be returned to the Donors : — 

From the Society of Antiquaries : — The Proceedings. Vol. VIII. 
No. 6. i6th December, 1880, to 23rd June, 1881. 8vo. 
London. 1883. 

Firom the Royal Geographical Society : — The Proceedings and 
Monthly Record of Geography. Vol. V. No. 3. 8vo. 
March, 1883. 

From the Royal Institute of British Architects : — The Proceedings. 
Session 1882-83. Nos. 8 and 9. 4to. London. 1882. 

From the Geological Society : — The Quarterly Journal. Vol. 
XXXIX. No. 153. February, 1883. 8vo. London. 

From the Royal Anthropological Institute : — The Journal. Vol. 
XII. No. 3. 8vo. London. 1883. 
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From the Author : — Le peuple et i'empire des Mfedes, jusqu'i la 
fin du rtgne de Cyaxare. Par A. Delattre, S.J. 41a Bnixelles. 



Extrait du tome XLV des Mkmaires ceuronnei el Memoires des 
savants Hrangers, publi(?s par rAcad^mie royale des sciences, des 
lettres, et des beaux-arts de Belgique. 1S83. 
From the Author : — Un pr^tendu tombeau de Saint Luc k fiphfoe 
restitu^ i la memoirede Saint Antipas. ParLeP. A- Dutau, S,J. 
Paris. 8vo. 1883. 

Extrait du Conianporain, ist Febniaty, 1883. 
From the Author : — Inscription historique de Pinodjem III, Grand 
Pr^tre d'Ammon \ Th^Des. Traduitd et comment^e par £douard 
Naville. 4I0. Paris. 1883. 
From the Author : — The Identification of the Sculptured Tope at 
SanchL By William Simpson. 

Reprinted from the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Vol. XIV. Part 3. 
From the Author : — The Buddhist Caves of Afghanistan. 

Reprinted from the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Vol, XIV. Pan 3. 

The following have been purchased by the Council for the 
Library of the Society : — 

Early Christian Numismatics, and other Antiquarian Tracts. Bj' 

C. W. King, M.A. London. 8vo. 1873. 
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The following Paper was read by H. Rassam, " On Recent 
Discoveries of Ancient BabyloDian Cities :" — 

In this paper, after some preliminary remarks, Mr. Rassam 
detailed how, on visiting the mound Dair, where some fragments of 
bricics inscribed with cuneiform wTiting had been picked up, the site 
Aboo-habba was passed, and upon examination proved to be the 
remains of an old Babylonian city. With difficulty workmen were 
obtained, who after a few days' labour came across fragments of 
tablets, &c, and the wall of a chamber of the old city. Further 
excavations revealed an asplialt floor, a form of foundation hitherto 
unknown in the ancient remains of Assyria and Babylonia. On the 
floor being broken into and examined, there was found in the comer 
of the chamber an inscribed earthenware coffer, inside which was 
deposited a stone tablet covered with cuneiform writing, and having 
a representation of what has been identified with the shrine of the 
suo-god. Of this tablet Mr. Pinches gave an account on 7th June, 



The mound Aboo-habba has been identified with Sippara,and some 

Kccount was given of its situation on the grand canal of Babylonia, 

and the position of the buildings. Mr. Rassam was of opinion that 

Sippara of the Sun-god was divided into two distinct buildings, one 
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for religious purposes, and the other as a place of habitation for 
priests and royalty. He said that the style of architecture was quite 
different from that found in Babylonia and at Nineveh. Each block 
of buildings was surrounded by a breastwork faced in some places 
with kiln-burnt bricks to make the building more secure. Both the 
temple and its surroundings must have been at different times 
occupied by two distinct peoples, because the second occupants had 
half filled up with debris the twenty-five feet original height of the 
rooms, and had them paved, making it appear as if their floor was 
the original level of the chambers. 

Among other places where excavations were carried on, the 
mound TeMbraheem, or, as is supposed, the ancient Kutha, was 
mentioned, with other sites between that and Babylon, and a des- 
cription was given of the palace situated at Birs Nimroud, where 
Nabonidus is supposed to have resided at the time Babylon was 
taken by Cyrus. Here were unearthed numerous broken capitals, 
fragments of enamelled bricks, etc., and the heavy bronze object 
found in use as a doorstep, but evidently not constructed for this 
purpose. Mr. Rassam was of opinion that it originally was the leaf 
of a gate, but had at some time been cut in halves, one half onlf 
being used for a doorstep. 

Other sites were mentioned, including that of Tel Loh, and a 
description given of the manner of work pursued in the excavations, 
with some account of the difficulties with which such explorations are 
attended. 

The following Communication has been received from 
Dr. Birch : — 

On some Ostraka, or Inscribed Potsherds, of the 
TIME of the Twelve CiESARS. 

The British Museum has lately acquired from Mr. Greville 
Chester a considerable number of ostraka or potsherds, discovered 
at Elephantine, Thebes, and other places. Immense numbers have 
been found, and Professor Wiedemann is said to possess upwards of 
one thousand pieces. According to the information I have derived 
from Mr. Greville Chester and Mr. Walter Myers, these fragments 
are discovered inserted in the sun-dried bricks of Coptic buildings as 
bonding for the fragile clay. They consist principally : (i) of fragments 
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with hieratic inscriptions traced in black ink, of which only a few 
have been found ; (2) fragments with demotic inscriptions relating to 
various subjects, of which considerable numbers have been discovered; 
(3) fragments with Greek inscriptions relating to various subjects, but 
principally tax-gatherers' receipts for the different impositions under 
the Roman Empire, none having been found earlier than the first 
Caesars ; (4) fragments with Coptic inscriptions, chiefly religious, and 
letters. 

These have all been written on sherds, or pieces of broken pottery, 
and the nature of the inscriptions point to the different ages of the 
various kinds of pottery employed for the purpose. That of the 
hieratic period is rather thick, and red externally, but with a black 
fracture in the middle. Those of the period of the Roman Empire 
are from smooth vases, not glazed, made of a red paste, with a red 
fracture throughout, but used for holding liquids, apparently wine, 
and pitched internally for the purpose. The later Greek inscriptions 
were written upon pale red or yellow vases, and the Coptic on red 
pottery, often fluted, showing that they came from fluted amphorae or 
diotas, also used for water or wine, some of which exist in different 
collections. 

The taxation of the local districts at this period was divided into 
the " poll " or " capitation tax," the \ao^pa(pia ; the x€'/>'«'*'af '©"i the 
licence for exercising a handicraft ; but it is doubtful if it was paid in 
addition to the poll-tax and the tax for " the conservancy," or " guard 
of the river." The 7rota,fi6<t>v\aKUi, for which there was a separate 
tax, and another charge for the Praetor's galley, the irkolov irpeTwpiotf, 
besides which were dues paid upon commodities or customs. Con- 
sidering the localities, some of these taxes were heavy; but the 
number of contributaries to the taxes found upon the tiles is com- 
paratively few. The highest amount of any of these taxes amounted 
to 20 drachmas, and lowest amount, 8 drachmas ; the poll tax, which 
was so low as that, having risen to 17 drachmas in the reign of 
Domitiaa Besides the actual tax, a small sum was paid for registra- 
tion if a part of the tax only was paid upon account 

The tax was paid upon an assessment called fiepia/io^, and the 
amount varied annually; there was, however, no income tax, although 
the other contributions all belong to the class of direct taxes. 

There were different collectors of taxes, as the one of money and 
com, the wpoKirip apyvpix^^ Kal ffiriK^^j and the one of Ptolemy at 
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Elephantine; while at Syene they were called n'<rff"-nj«, either that 
ihey hired the taxes, or were hired for the purpose at Syene; and there 
was a company or corporation of these collectors. They were called 
TtXmviot in the New Testament; nor is the word jiXov or tribute 
mentioned, Egj-pt being a province of the empire, and no longer 
governed by independent rulers. The Hebrew poll-tax or tribute was 
a drachma The tiles as a rule are most difficult to read, and often 
wis and contractions, as in mediasval manuscripis, of constant 
occurrence. Proper names of course present additional difhculties, 
and their constant repetition shows that their transcription was by 
no means uniform. The Greek words are often written in a very 
abnonnal manner, showing that the collectors were by no means 
educated people, although Greeks, or Grxco- Egyptians. The clerks 
were Egyptians, and so were those who paid the taxes. The present 
little fasciculus comprises those only of the twelve Ciesars, and of 
these as yet Augustus, Tiberius, Galba, Olho, and Titus, have not been 
found, although as the names of these Emperors are inscribed upon 
Egyptian temples, they may be hereafter. At the present date the 
readings of Frdhner are the best. I have given the transcriptions 
without accents, none being in use at the period. 



A>37 >' . 


. .. . ^ijSu'i- rill 


o.^X"» 


ntxTijUiov Xnolatf 


lav Tou 


rp.Tov L Va.ov 


Kotaapo' 


> t^ov ETr(,0 


apyvpio- 


« Ipax"*" 



" Ephebon Pusanchos (or son of Pusanx), grandson of Pasenios, 
for the poll-tax of the third year of Caius Csesar, the 6th of Epiphi, 
8 drachmas on account." 

This is the oldest acquittance for the poll-tax known, and is 
fairly legible. The first word is a contraction for either the usual 
form hpipaijre Or an equivalent ; the v after and subsequent letters 
might belong to the name .... phebon. The proper name is also 
uncertain, probably Ephebon or Neanephebon ; so is the phrase the 
sixth of Epiphi. Ein XJ^ou has been read as " to the treasurj-," hut 
is always applied to paj-ments in part; so the reading, "on account" 
seems preferable. It is of a.d. 39. 
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Xao7pa0 Tou 7piv tai le 

«TDII L SepOM-o' TPI/ 

KVpiao apy Ipx feni 

f'lpa^ HxfVi i S79° ^■ 

" Peleas. son of Zmeunos, grandson of PuUion, for the poll-tax 
for the 1 3th year of Nero the lord, 16 drachmas of silver. I Ammonios, 
son of Apolionius, wrote it the 6th of Payni." 

This is one of the best preserved and most legible of the inscrip- 
tions. It is of the year a.d. 68, 

A«7/'«* 



Kvpiov E7rci0 « 



Brit. Mus. 



\ 



" son of Panys, has acquitted for the workman's tax of the 

i4lh year of Nero the lord, the 25th Epiphi, ao drachmas of silver." 

The name of the son Panys. or Panubs, is difficult to read. The 
number of silver drachmas is high for this date. It will be observed 
that the amount was reckoned Ihkoi for 'iroai. This tile was 
obtained of Mr. Greville Chester in 1881, and came from Elephantine. 
The 14th year of Nero is quite right according to the Canon. It is 

of A.D. 68. 

&.i€1p ^tvwfn IlaX'"'*""' 
P X Xlfoipa.^ eJo"- tttapiov L 
Ovfevmaiafov tou Kvpiov Heoo/oj 
J »/>TfS Ipte^ ietit cow i it 
McXaJ-oft EpfioCoJOU c'lpa'^x 

" Phenobis son of Pachompaios, a linen worker, for the workman's 
tax of linen work, has acquitled for the fourth year of Vespasian the 
lord, the 30th Mesore, 12 silver drachmas. I Melanous, son of 
Hermodotus, have written it." 

No tiles have come before me of Galba or Otho. This tile, very 
difficult to read, is in the Museum of Leyden, Leeman's " Mon. 
E^,' d. M. d. Pays Bas k Leide, II, PI. ccxxxix. No. 455, is very 
87 
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difficult to read, owing apparently lo 
second, where the tax gatherer has been 

■j^ipoya^iov or \xoipa0i^ It IS of A.D. 7. 

the same as Phenopis, who paid the poll- 
Vespasian, A.D. 71, 



correction made in the 
if he should write 
Phenobis is probably 
in the eighth yt 



n«x"' 



^ eTTi \ apt" Ipa. 07 



e-ll-ifsl 



I 



5791 '^■ 



" Phenophis son of Pacharapaios, the linen draper, has acquitted 
for the sixth year of Vespasian the lord, the fourth year of Pachon, 
upon account, 8 drachmas 1 obolus, for iS drachmas of silver. I 
have written it." 
■ Here also cVi \niov in contraction for a partial payment of die 



whole tax. As the whole poll-tax of this year w 


as 16 drachmas, there 


still remained 8 drachmas and one obolus I 


3 pay, which was not 


done till Payni a.d. 74. 




ai£7p ^CKJUTTIt 




E Xao-y loyioiov 




Oviavx'nai'av 10 




ncfi si apfv ipa 




"'* E£,rA,-,.o, 


S79orf. 



" Phenopis .... has acquitted for the poll-tax the 8th (year) 
of Vespasian the (lord), the 25th Payni, 16 drachmas .... 1 Dianoe 
[thos] have written it" 

This is A.D. 70 ; the name of the collector is indistinct 

Axe7P«^ i^ffWTri^ lUXo/x 

E X" Olhwov CTOUS 

OvunraaiBii'ov tou xvpiou 
M^iTopif c (jri^ atpyv f'pu 

K-jICTIf filt 



" Psenopis (or Phenopis) son of Pachom(paios), for the workman's 
tax of the 8th year of Vespasian the lord, the 4th Mesore, upon 
account 8 drachmas and Tybi . . , , have written." 
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The name here is apparently written Psenopis, The word eighth 
Is written toime as before for ovtu' tn Xo-jof ; on account is written 
in contractiotL This tile is also a.d. 76. Oilraka of the ninth year 
of Vespisian have been published in the Rev. Arch., N.S., Vol. XI, 
p. 45 ; and Minutoli 32, n. 17. It is read tVi \6-^ov; these receipts 
are foe Patraen Snouphis son of Aouspmas, both for the poll and 
workman's tax. 

tpiaHMtrnt .... ite'^pa^ 
5 X -rpiTou L Ao/uTia^ou 



«< i 2».<^<.' np^fi") S790 ". 

"Triadelphos . , , has paid for the workman's tax for the third 
year of Domitian the lord ... 1 6 drachmas, the 6th (?) of Choiak. 
I Socrates wrote it." 

Imperfect and very illegible. The number of drachmas is un- 
certain, but the workman's tax was heavy, as it amounted to zo 
drachmas in the reign of Nero. This is of a.d. 84. I have seen no 
tiles of Titus. 

^If/p^'ijf 'ti finals 
XaH)7^a^ i L Ao/iijTi»i'oi' 

TOV tfpiBV Cpsif .!■ 



S790' 



" Phenophis son of Pachorapaos, on account of the poll-tax of 
the fourth year of Domitian the lord, 16 drachmas. I Socrates 
-wrote it" 

This of A.D, 85. The difficult word after Pachompaios is either 
p or Xo', for linendraper Xicr'j^rnAu.-. 

Ov)3.\cp 



iia I\a,v jiov6 Clf/p ..... 
vZiv H L io/HTiai-ou taioa/ii 



5789/ 



" Valerius tax gatherer of the sacred gate of Syene, with 

the assistance of Panouphis whose mother is Panouphis, has 

paid for the poll-tax 4 drachmas, the eighth year of Domitian Caesar 
die lord. Has acquitted the gih." 
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The following Paper was read by Dr. S. Louis, '■On The 
[ Poor- Laws of the Hebrews:"— 

I' The several terms which, in Hebrew, convey the idea of poverty, 
having been briefly referred to, the two words '>^y and 1V2M. the 

I only two which are employed in the scriptural passages containing 
the poor laws, were etjTnoiogically defined, and the difference in their 
meanings pointed out. 

I An explanation was then given, based upon a passage from the 
Mishna (Peali VIII, 8), of what was understood by the term "poor" 
from a legal point of view ; that is, to what state of poverty a man 
Bust have sunk to be entitled to participate in the provisions made 
Ibr paupers. Incidentally this passage throws light on the state of 
trade in Talmudical times ; this was illustrated by reference to trade 

It^ulations and customs mentioned in the Talmud. 
After these preliminary explanations, the poor laws referring to 
the produce of the land were explained : — 

According to Leviticus xix, 9 and 10, not a field was to be 
harvested, nor the fruit of a tree to be gathered, without leaving a 
portion of it for the poor. The minimum quantity to be so left is 
fixed in the Mishna at the sixtieth part; and the law applies to all 
kinds of cereals and of pulse, to the produce of the vineyard, the 
olive plantation, and nearly all other fruit trees. 

Besides these so-called " comers," the poor were entitled to the 
gleanings, and to any portion inadvertently left behind in the field. 
' The non-Israelite poor were admitted, equally with the Israelites, to 
participate in these gifts. (Maimonides, "Gifts for the Poor," I, 9,) 

An important provision was the tithe for the poor (^;y HU^VD). 
which was levied as a second tithe every third year, or more 
accurately, in the third and sixth year in each cycle of seven years. 
It amounted to about nine per cent, of the whole produce of the 
Isnd, and in its distribution some liberty of action was conceded to 
the proprietor. By referring to an instance of modem statistics, it 
was computed that these agricultural gifts aionc safeguarded the poor 
against starvation. 

During the seventh or Sabbatical year, when, according to 
Exodus xxiii, 10 and 11, there was to be no sowing nor reaping, 
the spontaneous productions of earth and tree were free to every 
one, rich and poor alike. It is impossible to calculate to what 
95 
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extent the poor were benefited by this law - but the regulations 
concerning the Sabbatical year lead to the inference that the pauper 
population was not exposed to pressing want. 

Another boon conferred upon the poor by the Sabbatical year 
was the cancelling of debts. According to the Mosaic law, money 
lending as a profiLible business was rendered an impossibility. The 
law enjoins the lending of money to those who arc in need, as an act 
of benevolence, and the Rabbins declare, " Greater is he who lends 
than he who gives alms." (Sabbath 63, a.) 

It was, however, found in the course of lime that the law ot 
cancelling debts eserci.sed a paralysing influence on commercial 
transactions, and a remedy was introduced by Hilel (who lived in the 
time of the Emperor Augustus), by which the effect of the Sabbatical 
year was evaded. 

Instituting a brief comparison between these Itws, and tiie Licinian 
rogations among the Romans, as well as the atismxOeut introduced by 
Solon, it appears thai these laws of the Romans and Greeks were 
purely remedial, while the laws enacted among the Jews were prt- 
rentive. Nevertheless, they did not have the effect of extinguishing 
pauperism, and a field was still left open for charity properly so 
called, or almsgiving. 

The word which has obtained currency among the Jew's for the 
expression of " charity," or rather " alms," is HpTS- Throughout 
the Old Testament this word signifies " justice " or " righteousness," 
its Greek equivalent being cmmiaai'i^ but in Rabbinical writings it is 
invariably used in the sense of " benevolence " or " alms." 

From very early times regular organisations lor the relief of the 
poor existed in Jewish communities. They appointed well-known 
and trusty men who were charged with the collection and distribution 
of charitable gifts. There was a daily collection of eatables, known 
by the name of ^rTOTl — hterally a vessel or dish— and there was a 
Weekly collection of money, called ilDIp— literally a box (Baba 
Balhra, 8, d). The contributions were not always voluntary, but in 
many communities the members were assessed, and the payment of 
poor-rates was then enforced. The obligation of maintaining the 
needy extended to the non-Israetite poor. (Gittin, 61, a.) 

It was one of the most essential conditions insisted on in alms- 
giving that it should not be done in public. The same idea is 
expressed in the beginning of the sixth chapter of Matthew; but 
whilst the New Testament passage appears to be chiefly directed 
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against ostentation, the leading idea in the Rabbinical injunction is a 
tender regard for the feelings of the recipient, as it is considered 
sitiful to put a man to shame in public. 

In connection with this ethical precept, it is remarkable that the 
expression always used for " causing a man to blush," is "causing the 
face to grow white." Obadjah di Bertinoro, a commenlator who lived 
in the fifteenth centur)', explains that when a man feels ashamed his 
face first becomes red, but afterwards turns white ; and this view is 
confirmed by a passage in Darwin's " Expression of Emotions." 

The most delicate consideration was exhibited in the case of men 
who had once been in good circumstances, but had become reduced. 
In the temple at Jerusalem there was a room set apart, called 
CrVWn rOiy Vj " the chamber of the silent," where pious persons 
ited money for charitable purposes, and where descendants of 

^ &milies, who had become reduced in circumstances, secretly 

•X^iuned relief! (Shekalim, V, 6.) 

Remarks were added by Rev, A. Lijwy, Rev. W, Wright, D.D., 
Major Joseph, and Dr. S. Louis. 

Mr. Villiers Stuart, M.P., exhibited two Flint Instruments 
which he had found whilst excavating at a ruined pyramid 
situated between Gizeh and Abusir. 

The smaller one — a beautifully finished instrument of black fiint, 
with fluted and double-edged shaft and arrow-shaped point ; it had 
also a peculiar curve — was discovered at a depth of about is-feet 
fix)m the surface ; the larger one, which was unfortunately broken 
scioss the blade, was a knife with the blade and handle alike of flint, 
(Chabas, "L" Antiquity Historique," p. 333, &c.) 

Unfortunately, owing to the great quantity of earth and rubbish, 
the excavations had to be left unfinished, but sufficient had been 
done to lay bare the alabaster walls of a temple. On the floor of 
this temple stood nine large basins of alabaster, each 15 feet in cir- 
cumference and surrounded by twenty-four pilasters. These basins 
were pierced at the bottom with holes for the discharge of their con- 
tents. They may have been used to catch the blood of victims used 
for sacrifice ; the flint knives were almost certainly used for the 
slaughtering and flaying of such victims. The basins had been sunk 
nearly level with the floor. 
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The temple had evidently been attached to the pyramid, and 
recalled some of the features of the "Temple of the Sphinx," and 
appeared to belong to the same epoch. 

There were also on the floor of the temple some extremely rude 
hand-made earthen vessels, about 8 inches high, one of which was 
still perfect 

It was pointed out by Mr. Stuart that a remarkable iiakct in 
connection with the flint implements is that the most highly finished 
and peculiarly ^hioned one exactly resembles in all its details the 
same instruments of Obsidian from Mexico, which may be seen in 
the cases of the British Museum. 

Remarks were added by Mr. A. MacCallum and the President 

The President made the following observations on the 
Canopic Vases from Tel Basta, exhibited by Mr. F. G. Hilton 
Price : — 

That the earliest Canopic vases were found in Theban times, and of 
the period of the XVIIIth dynasty, continuing from that period about 
B.C. 1700 to the XXVIth dynasty, or about b.c 530, although a few 
may have possibly been made later. They w^ere made principally 
of alabaster and calcareous stone — ^rarely of dark stone, the one on 
the table exhibited by Mr. Hilton Price, being the only example in 
that material with which he was acquainted ; a few of a very late 
period were made of terra-cotta, and then covered with white paint, 
and the inscriptions traced in black or other colours. Others were 
made of green or blue porcelain, and there is evidence of Canopic 
vases of great beauty with the inscriptions inlaid in coloured glass. 
On the best alabaster vases the inscriptions were generally incised, but 
occasionally painted in black colour. For cheaper funerals dummies or 
solid vases of this class of calcareous stone, with inscriptions traced in, 
were used, and wooden dummies were also made by the undertakers 
inscribed as the others. In the case of the use of dummies, the 
viscera which they ought to have contained were separately embalmed 
in packets, and waxen figures of the genii of the vases placed in the 
body. 

The vases themselves are found in the tombs placed in various 
ways — sometimes at the four corners of the sarcophagi, at others on 
the floor without any special arrangement, or else arranged in niches 
of the walls of the sepulchres ; they were placed in a box with four 
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compartments, surmounted by a figure of the jackal of Anubis, ihe 
god of the embalming, the box either placed on a sledge or else 
lashioned as a sledge to transport to the tomb and deposit with the 
mummy. From the times of the XXlVth dynasty, when the vignette 
of the 89th chapter of the Ritual is constantly represented on the 
coffins, they appear under the bier of the mummied dead, the soul of 
which, in shape of a human-headed hawk, flies down to visit or rejoin 
the body. 

The vases were in shape of the four genii of the Karneter of 
Hades, mummied, and generally, but not always, have the appropriate 
beads of the genii, although they are occasionally found with all four 
heads human. It must be remembered that these genii represented 
the four cardinal points of the compass, and that the deposit of the 
viscera symbolized their dispersion to those cardinal points : the 
viscera, according to Egyptian notions, being the source of all evil 
lo man. 

The genii were as follows :— 

I. Amselh, Ams, or Mestha, human-headed ; under the protection 
of Isis ; his vase held the stomach and larger entrails. 

3. Hapi, with the head of a cynocephalus ; under the protection 
of Nephthys ; his vase held the smaller entrails. 

3. Tuaumulef, jackal-headed ; under the protection of Ncith ; 
his vase held the lungs and heart 

4. Kabhsenuf, hawk-headed ; under the protection of Selk ; his 
vase held the liver and gall bladder, 

The inscriptions placed ui)on them vary, for sometimes the name 
of the genius and of the deceased only are found ; at others, various 
inscriptions and formulas: that of Nasikhonsu, of the time of the 
XXIst dynasty, whose alabaster vases with wooden heads I have 
subsequently examined, and of whose formula a description has 
appeared in the Proceedings. 

The usual normal formula has been given by the late Vcte. De 
Rouge in his *' Slfele Egyptienne," p. izi. This varies considerably 
in arrangement, but is good for the majority of the best vases of the 
period. These formula, according to De Roug^, are as follows, but 
there are great difficulties over some portions of the inscriptions. 
The first, attached to the vases of Amsct, is as follows ; — • 

" Says Isis, I throw my anns round on account of what is in me ; 
I impart my protection over Amsct who is in me." 
'J9 
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That over Amset sometimes reads : — 

" I prevail over the enemy, I impart my protection over Amset, 
who is in me ; the protection of the deceased is the protection of 
Amset ; the deceased is Amset" 

The second, that upon the vases of Hapi, reads : — 

" Says Nephthys, I conceal the mystery, I impart the protection 
(or warmth) of Hapi, who is in me ; the warmth of the deceased is 
the warmth of Hapi which is in me." 

The third, that upon the vase of Tuaumutef, reads : — 

'* Says Neith, I watch night and mom daily, making the protection 
of Tuaumutef, who is in me ; I impart safety to the deceased." 

The fourth, that over Kabhsenuf, reads : — 

*^ Says Selk, I transport my safety, daily taking care of Kabhsenuf, 
who is in me ; the care of the deceased." 

There is a great deal of difficulty about the meaning of these 
formulae, which require a special study to overcome some of the 
obscurer parts of the text. 

The President then called attention to the vases on the table 
which belonged to Mr. Hilton Price, who had kindly sent them for 
exhibition, along with copies and translations of their inscriptions 
which Mr. Price had prepared. 

The following Communications have been received :^ 

I have before me impressions of four ancient oriental gems, which 
are reproduced in the accompanying plate. Three of these were sent 
to me by the Rev. W. Wright, D.D., of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society ; the other by our Secretary Mr. Rylands.* In attempting to 
decipher the inscriptions, I have consulted Professors Noeldeke and 
Euting, of Strassburg, whose assistance in such matters is invaluable. 
I do not attempt to explain the symbols on the seals. 

I. Egyptian emblems. Between the legs of the winged hawk- 
headed deity, above those of the seated human iigure, are the three 
letters '^3M. These must have formed the name of the possessor of 
the seal ; its pronunciation is of course uncertain {*Ani ?). The seal 
cannot be that of a Hebrew ; and even if it were, no one would put 
the pronoun '^5^3, "I," in such a position. 

* In the possession of Mr. H. Rassam, and kindly lent by him^ to be 
engraved. — W, H. R. 
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2. In Ihe middle a bird, over the head of whic'i is kj. Above 
and below, we read in two lines 

riEDH p 

{belonging) to Tlmakh-el, tki son of Hpt The second and third 
letters of the first line are slightly injured, but the reading is in nt; 
way doubtful. The seal appears to be ancient Hebrew. The radical ■ 
"^^ is well known in the Old Testament. The name 7M3?2n is -.-■-. 
found as that of an Aramsan in Levy, Siege! und Gemmen, p. 15, 
no. 21, where we read 03712 13 7H3T3J17, with the characteristic ■'•'''! 

difference of "Q for p ; perhajis also as that of a Phcenician in Levy, '.* 'A 

op. at., p. 24, no. 4, if we may venture to read ~ryCi1^ p ^NaDJlS ' ' 

instead of MOOTlb, the gem being slightly damaged at this point 
(see Taf. II., no. 3). The name JlSn, Hpi, may perhaps be pro- 
nounced riSn, Httppath; compare "^"^i i Chron. xxiv. 13. 

3. In the lower half, a bird, a star, and >^. The name of the 
owner is vN^lIT, but the letter 7, in the lower line, has been cut 
the wrong way, so that it appears in the im])ression as A instead of 
L . This seal seems also to be ancient Hebrew. The name TNTiy, 
Ye^dar-il (?), " God marshals " or " God herds," may be compared 
mth the Biblical ''N'ni^;. 

4. This gem exhibits on its larger surface several figures of an 
Assyrian type, with an animal at their feet. The personage seated 
on a chair or throne seems to be receiving something from the two 
who are standing in front of him. I cannol make out what is over 
the head of the central figure. On the smaller surface is an inscrip- 
tion, consisting of eight very ancient characters, in two lines, 
unfortunately rather indistinct I read in the upper line nDp7, 
{b€longing) lo Ksr. The second line seems to have contained an 
epithet (patronymic or the like). The first letter is clearly M, the 
second 3, the fourth \ giving ''♦3M ; but the third is very doubtful. 
It can hardly be J, because the form X for J is too late to be in 
unison with the other letters ; and besides the dot or point at the 
back, X', has to be accounted for. We can scarcely take it for a 
t (£), still less for a reversed 7 (A for jl , as in no. 3). 

Cambridge, Wm. Wright. 

l4/<f Ftbruary. iSSj. 
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Abkos House, Central Hill, Uppek Korwood, 

i^h Ftbniery, 1883. 

To-'PK>f. Wright's readings I wish to add a. few items, chiefly of 
localiWerest. 

■,Tije three seals which belong to me are Scarabioida. No. i is a 
" .bloodstone, and is pierced lengthways. It was brought from Persia 
.. by an Englishman, with a large number of Pehlevi and other gems. 
■.Prof. Wright's reading of this gem is absolutely certain. I should 
hke to see the symbols on this and the other seals dealt with, 

No. a is a Carnelian, and is not pierced. The edges of it were 
slightly broken in removing it from the setting, 1 bought it nt 
Beyrout, with a handful of Jewish coins which had been brought from 
Palestine. The accompanying coins fix the locality from which it 
came, not the date. 

No. 3 is a red opaque stone, pierced lengthways, I bought it at 
Damascus, with a number of Jewish and Phcenician coins brought 
from Southern Palestine. 

M. Clermont-Ganneau writes me with reference to Nos. 2 and 3 ; 
"Cesdeuxcachetsmeparaissent fort interessants par les noms propres 
qu'ils renferment. 

" No. 2, Tamkel (= El I'a soutenu) fils d'HaggiL Ha^t est un 
nom de femme, signifiant n&z un jour de ffite, Festiva. Ce nom se 
retrouve dans la Bible {2 Sam. iii, 4 ; and i Kings i, 5). 

"No 3. L'autre nom parait €tre Ya'adriel (see i Sam. xviii, 19)." 
According to these suggestions of M. Clermont-Ganneau, No. 2 
may have belonged to a son of King David, by his wife Haggith 
(a Sam. iii, 4 ; and 1 Kings i, 5), and No, 3 may have belonged to 
Adriel the Meholathite, to whom King Saul's eldest daughter was 
given, when she should have been given to David, 

Prof \Vright and M. Ciermont-Ganneau agree as to all the letters 
in inscription No, 3 except the last but one. Prof. Wright reads D, 
M. Clermont-Ganneau JJ. The Phoenician inscription of Eshmunazar, 
king of Sidon, might justify either reading, the Q and J being very 
much alike. It would require however an additional yod to make 
the Haggith (n'^JTI) of the Bible, even if it were certain that the 
letter was J instead of S, I do not think, however, that any Oriental 
would ivrite himself down on his seal the son of a woman. Adonijah ' 
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is called the son of Haggith, to fix his place in king David's house- 
hold, where there were many wives and mothers ; bui the Oriental 
does not publicly identify himself with his wife or mother. He calls 
himself the son of his father, ot the father of his son, if he has a 
son. As regards No. 3, it is only by sacrificing the first letter ^«^ 
that we get the name Adriel. However gratifying M. Ganneau's 
suggestions may be, I think it necessary to point out the difficulties 
that seem to me to stand in the way of their acceptance. 

The third and fourth letters in No. 3 are almost exactly alike, 
but the earliest Phoenician inscriptions justify the above reading, It 
is interesting as well as reassuring to find almost absolute unanimity 
among scholars as to the reading of these ancient and somewhat 
defaced inscriptions. 

William Wright. 



Note. — The plate illustrating these communications will be issued 
with the next number of the FiocecJin^i. — W. H. R. 



The following communication has been received from 
Mr. Theo. G. Pinches : — 

The document of which a description is now given, was sent from 
Babylon by Mr. Rassam in December, 1S81. Its si« is 3^ in. by 
2% in., and it contains twenty-three lines of wedge-writing on the 
obverse, reverse, and one of the edges, with the names of some of 
the contracting parties also on two other edges. On the reverse, 
immediately before the name of the scribe, is a line of unknown 
characters very clearly written. Another line, not so clear, runs 
along the top edge, and can just be seen, upside down, at the top of 
the obverse ; the edge above shows the same line turned the right 
way, and in a better jiosition for reading. On the same edge, just 
below this line, are a few characters, evidently referring to the nail- 
mark of Ina-6-sagila-lilbir, one of the contracting parties. A few 
more of these unknown characters accompany the nail-mark of 
i^-sagila-liSSi, another contracting party, on the left-hand edge. The 
text, which is, in some places, rather difficult to translate, refers to 
the sale of a female slave for one mana eight shekels of silver. The 
transcription and translation are as follows :— 
i°3 
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8l-,i-3. 

I. f fi-sag-ik-liS-SJ mini Sa f Nabfl-ku-sur-5u f Bgl-baUt-su 
A-sagila-liSH sen of Nabft-kvsur-Su, BU-balat-su 
a. maru &a T Ni-din-tum, fl y Ina £-sag-ila-lil-bir mani ic 
son of Nidintum, and Ina-£-sagila-lilbir son of 

f Bel-e-de-ru 
BiUdcru 

3. ina bu-ud lib-bi-Su-nu, -j^ Nana- Bab ili-Si-nin-ni, amat-su-nu 
in the joy of their heart, Nan&-B&bili-Sininni, their savant 

4. sa t^'-^ ^EfffT fimitti-Su a-na Sumi £a f Ina fi-sag-ila-lil-bir, 

whose right hand with the name of Ina-E-sagila-lilbir. 
na-din atne-lut-tum 
the slave-dealer 

5. mSri Sa \ B^l-e-de-ru 5at-ra-at ana iSlen ma-na samna Sikli kaspi 

son of Bel-ideru, is inscribed, for one /nana eight shekels of silver 

6. ka-lu-u ana Simi gam-ru-tu a-na f Ur-ma-nu-u 

refined, for the price complete to Urmam 

7. mari-Sa T Li-Si-ir id-din-nu-' kaspa-' isten n 
son of Liiir they have given ; the money, 1 n 

8. ka-lu-u Si-im -^ Nana-Babili-Si-nin-ni, amat mu-tim 
refined, the price of Nand-Bdbili-Hninni, the servant of tht men 

g. I ft-sag-ila-liS-Si f B^l-balat-su u f lna-£-sag-il-la-lil-bir 
A-sagila-liSSi, BM-balat-su, and Ina-^-sagHa-lilbir 

10, ina kata \ Ur-ma-nu-u matj-ru-' e-di-ru-' 

by the hands of UrmanH have received 

11. Ina u-mu pa-lja-ri ana muh-lji J^ Nan4-B3bili-Si-nin-m 

In tiie day {when) a claim upon NanS-BAbiUiininHi 
11. kmai mu-tim it-tab-Sii-u | £-sag-ila-li5-Sl 

the servant of the men, is made, ^-sagila-IilH, 
{edge)} B61-balat-su u | Ina-fe sag-ila-lil-bir 

Bil-balat-su, and Ina-tl-sagila-lilbir, 

14. na-din arae-lut-tum u-mar ka-u-nim-ma 

the slave-dealer, thf amount{f) have colleeted{f) and 

15. a-na | Ur-ma-nu-u i-nam-din-nu-'. 

to Urmanu shall give. 
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Reverse. 

(Amelu) Mu-kin-nu : f Bel-upabtj-ir, mdri-Su 5a f Bel-balat-su j 

iVilntsses: Bcl-upahhir ion of BH-balat-su ; 

T B6]-iddin, mSri-Su Sa | I-ku-bu ; \ NabQ-id-dan-nu 

Bel-iddin, son of likubu ; Nabd-iddannu, 
mini 5a f NabQ-balat-su ; J Su-a mSru £a f Na din ; 
son of Mab6-6aia(-su ; Sua, son of Nadin ; 

T Nabfl-balat-su mari-iu Sa J U-maS ; J Bel-ereS mari-iSu 5a 

Nab&-balat-iu, son tf UmaS ; BH-ireS son of 
y —^ Sai«§-a-a, 
SamSda. 
[Here a line of unknown characters, evidently the name of a 
witness.] 

It. T •■»|- Ea-fipu5 (amelu) Sangu, mini £a | Nabii-lu-ud-da, £-ki 

Hea-i'^ui, the scribe, son of NabA-ludda. Babylon, 

ax. arafe Adari, flmu ^stinesrit, Sattu XXlli Kam T Ar-lak-5at-su 

mon/A Adar, day eleventh, year s^rd, Artaxerxes. 

5ar malati 
king of countries. 

OtJ THE Left-hand Edge. 
At the beginning some characters, perhaps the continuation of 
the line which runs the whole length of the edge at the lop of the 
platen These are followed by a nail-mark, and then, in wedge-writing, 
the words, Su-pur T fi-sag-ila-liSSi, Nail-mark of ^-sagila-liiit ; 
another nail-maik, and the words, Su-pur | Bel-balat-su, Nail-mark 
fif ftll-balat-su. 

On the First Edge. 
At the beginning, some characters, followed by a nail-mark, and 
thsn, in wedge- writing, the words, §u-pur | Ina-£-sag-ila-lil-bir, 
Nail-mark of Ina-^-sagih-lilbir. 

From the above it will be seen that it is a contract between three 
men, £-sagila-li5Sl, B€l-balat-su, and Ina-£-sagila-lilbir, on the one 
han^, and Urmanii on the other, in which the last-named buys for 
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form of the writing, are the signatures of the sellers. The longer 
lines of these unknown characters must refer lo the contract itself. 

The words translated " slave-dealer," nadin amduttum, mean 
literally "giver of slaves." Amelultum {^= am?Iutu) is an abstract 
noun formed from amelu (compare Amd-Marduk, " Man of Maidulc," 
Evil-Merodach) ; it is here written \dth the characters ^^ nmJ »t^' 
of which the first is the sign for amelu, " man," and the other two, 
'luttum, are the phonetic complement. 

It is su^ested by Mr. G. Berlin that the spaces found, in most of 
these con tract- tablets, just before the name of the scribe, was left for 
the purpose of inserting a docket like that which occurs on this tablet, 
but that no such docket has yet been found, because most of (he 
documents which we have of ibis kind are not the originals, but 
copies. This is not at all unlikely, and if so, many more tablets 
having this peculiarity may possibly come to light. 



The next meeting of the Society will be held at 9, Conduit 
Street, Hanover Square, VV., on Tuesday. May ist, 1883, at 
8 p.m., when the following Papers will be read :— 

I. By Professor F. Delitzsch :—" Observations on Babylonian 
Chronology." 

II. Rev, a. Lowy; — 

HI. By M. Alexander Enmanv 1 — "Notes on the Origin of 
the Cypriote Syllabary." 

IV. Dr. Birch: — "Notes on Hieratic Ostraka at Queen's Col- 
lege, Oxford." 

V, Squeezes of Monuments from Jerabis, exhibited by the 
Secretar)-. 
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BoTTA, Monuments de Nmive. 5 vols., folio. 1847-1850. 

Place, Ninive et I'Assyrie, 1866-1S69. 3 vols., folia 

Brugsch-Bey, Grammaire Demotique, i vol., folio, 

■ Geographische Inschriften Altaegyptische Denkmaeler. 

Vols. I— HI (Bnigsch). 

Recueil de Monuments 6gyptiens, copies sur lieux et 

publics par H. Brugsch et J. Dumichen. (4 vols., and 
the text by Diimlchen of vols. 3 and 4.) 

DiJuiCHEN, Historische Inschriften, Sic, ist series, 1867. 

and series, 1869. 

Altaegyptische Kalender- Inschriften, 1866, 

~ — Tempel-Inschriften, 1862. 2 vols., folio. 

GoLENiscKF.FF, Die Mettcmichstele. Folio, 1877. 

Lepsius, Nubian Grammar, &c, 1880. 

Konigsbuch der Alten Aegypter. 410., 1858. 

De Roug^, Etudes figj'ptologiques. 13 vols., complete to i88a 

Wright, Arabic Grammar and Chrcstomathy. 

ScHROEDER, Die Phdnizische Sprache. 

Haupt, Die Sumerischen Familiengesetze. 

SciiRADEK, Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament. 1871, 

Rawlinson, Canon, Five Great Monarchies. 3 vols. 
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History of Egypt, a vols. 1882. 
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Robinson, Biblical Researches. 8vo., 1841-1852. 

PiERRET, Dictionnaire d'Arch^ologie tgjptienne. 8vo. Paris, 1875. 

BURKHARDT, Eastern Travels. 

Wilkinson, Materia Hieroglyphica. Malta, 1824-30. {Texlim/}:) 

Chabas, Melanges figyptologiques. 1862-1873. 

■ L'Egyptologie. Tomes I and II, 1874 and 1875. 

Maspero, Du genre ^pistolaire chez les ^Igj-ptiens de I'epoquc 
Phraonique. 8vo. Paris, 1872. 

De Carchemis oppidi Situ et Historia Aniiquissiml. 

8vo. Paris, 1873. 

Rhind, a. H., Thebes : its Tombs and Tenants. i86j. 
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The following Presents were announced, and thanks 
ordered to be returned to the Donors : — 

From the Royal Institute of British Architects : — The Proceedings. 

Session 1882-83. Nos. 12 and 13. 4to. London. 1883. 
From the Royal Archaeological Institute: — The Archaeological 

Journal No. 157. Vol. XL. 8vo. London. 1883. 
From the Palestine Exploration Fund : — The Quarterly Statement, 

April, 1883. 8vo. London. 
Froqf George Perrot : — Exploration Arch^ologique de la Galatie et 

de la Bithynie, d'une partie de la Mysie de la Phrygie, de la 

Cappadoce et du Pont. Ex^ut^e en 1861, et publi^e sous les 

auspices du Minist^re de Tlnstruction Publique. Par Georges 

Perrol, Edmund Guillaume, et Jules Delbet Folio. 2 vols. 

Paris. 1872. 
From the Author, R. V. Lanzone : — Dizionario di Mitologia 

Egizia. Terza Dispensa. Con LXXX Tavole. Ptah to 

Nehebka. 4to. Torino. 1883. 
From the Author : — Eridanus : River and Constellation. By 

Robert Brown, jua, F.S.A. 4to. London. 1883. 
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From the Author : — Sceaux Hittites en terre cuite. Par M. G. PerroL 
Extrait de la Revue Archeologique^ Decembre, 1882. 8vo. 

Paris. 1882. 
From Robert Bagster ; — The Pentateuch according to the Talmud : 

Genesis, with a Talmudical Commentary. By Paul Isaac 

H'ershon. 8vo. London. 1883. 

A special vote of thanks was awarded to M. G. Perrot for 
his donation to the Library. 

The following have been purchased by the Council for the 
Library of the Society : — 

Le Livre des Morts des Anciens 6gyptiens. Traduction complete. 

D'aprfes le Papyrus de Turin et les Manuscrits du Louvre. 
Accompagn^e de Notes et suivie d'un index analytique. Par 

Paul Pierret. 8vo. Paris. 1882. 
Later Biblical Researches in Palestine and the adjacent Regions. 

By Edward Robinson, D.D., LL.D. 8vo. London. 1852. 
Thebes : its Tombs and their Tenants. By A. Henry Rhind. 

8vo. London. 1862. 

The following were nominated for election at the next 
meeting : — 

Rev. Joseph Chotzner, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

Charles Compign^, 114, Kennington Park Road, S.E. 

Rev. John Gott, D.D., Leeds. 

W. R. Harper, Ph.D., Morgan Park, near Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 

Henry Lumley, 31, St James's Street, W. 

The following were elected Members of the Society : — 

Rev. A. Dutau, S. J., 10, Boulevard d'Enfer, Paris. 

James Cutliife Marshall, Fenton Hall, Stoke-on-Treht 

Claude A. Montefiore, 18, Portman Square, W. 

J. Lancaster Ranking, Surgeon-General, Wilford Lodge, Leamington. 

I-ady Sitwell, Renishaw Hall, Derbyshire. 

Geo. Augustus Simcox, M.A., i, Douro Place, Victoria Road, 

Kensington, W. 
Dr. H. Clay Trumbull, 725, Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
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The communication entitled " Remarks on Ancient 
Babylonian Chronology," by F. Delitzsch, was withdrawn by 
the author. 

The Rev. A. Lowy read a paper by Rev. Dr. Placzek, 
" On Ancient Observations on the Flight of Pigeons." 

In an important work {Midrask BereMlh-rabba, Ch. 39), the date 
of which is not later than the sixth century, I met with an observation 
which, even at that early date, was already received as an ancient 
opinion, and which l)ears upon the theory of evolution, more particu- 
larly upon the law applying to the variation of species. The fact, as 
staled in that Midrash, is as follows : — 

" All other birds rest from their flight upon a tree or a rock ; but 
the doves, when weary in their course, alternately keep one wing 
(expanded) in repose, and sweep along on the other wing." 

This passage is adduced as an explanation of Psalm Iv, verse 7 (in 
authorised version, v. 6) : " Oh ! that I had wings like a dove that I 
might both fly and rest." (HMU^NI nSIJfN.) 

This peculiarity of keeping one wing in a state of repose would 
give to this class of birds in the struggle for life an inestimable 
advantage, and mould inure it to a continuity of rapid flight whereby 
it could attain its object in the race for finding food, and for escaping 
from the feathered creatures of prey. This facullj-, which is not 
menlionedi n any special monograph, and which remained unknown 
to breeders of pigeons, appears to have been lost by the doves in 
the progress of domestication, 'no scope being left to the further 
development of the use of a single wing, because man undertook to 
provide the species both with food and with the care for its defence. 
The effect of this domestication would then be, that the muscular 
and osteogenic parts became reduced in force ; for it is a providential 
arrangement that all creatures lose in the process of lime what they 
do not actually require. This ancient notice I communicated to 
the late Charles Darwin, in consideration of the great importance 
which this master of the theory of development assigned in his 
various works, even to the slightest deviations in the structure 
and habits of pigeons (see especially the "Variation of Species," 
ist chap., 6). In his reply, Darwin expressed a doubt as to the 
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mechanical possibility of this strange mode of flying.* But to nac, 

the alternating use of the wings on the part of the pigeons did not 
appear altogether improbable, and I applied to the distinguished 
physicist in Vienna, Dr. F. J. Pisko. My question was, "Do you 
consider that the account given of the distinctive process in ihe 
flight of the pigeon is compatible with oero-dynamic laws?" I 
received the following information :— 

" I do not believe that pigeons were ever so constructed as to be 
able to advance in the air by means of the motion of a single wing. 
Theory and practice are driven hard to indicate how the flight with 
double wings can be explained, or miserably imitated. This 
becomes far more difficult when applied to the flapping of a single 
wing. At the utmost this one-sided action might be conceivable in 
cases of veering round in a turning motion as is done in rowing. 
But for this purpose the stern is employed. The purposes of rest 
would be absolutely unattainable. For, according to the law of the 
conservation of energy, the process of advancing, and in fact every 
locomotion, requires an adequate effort, whether the instrument be 
X or Y. No exertion can be dispensed with unless an equivalent 
sacrifice be made. An improved mechanism only helps to distribute 
the work better in regard to time and place, A motion with a single 
wing is decidedly more awkward than a symmetrical action by one 
pair or by more than one pair of wings, a fact with which everybody 
must agree. The phenomenon mentioned in the ancient work 
under notice was probably either ill-observed or not the result of 
any ocular perception. The fundamental law of modern mechanics 
is opposed to any such rest in the air, whilst fatigue must increase 
owing to the extended wing in repose. In the actual state of rest 
such a wing droops on the body. To keep the wing extended 
demands muscular action. Try whether it is not more fatiguing to 
keep one arm extended and work with the other, than to work with 
both arms symmetrically," 

Not entirely satisfied by the foregoing opinion, I applied to the 
section for Aeronautical Technology, which is connected with the 
Austrian Society of Engineers and Architects, by the members of 
which it was constituted in December, 18S0, Professor Charles jenny 
being President, and Count Buonaccorsi di Pistoja being Secretary. 



* He stited, " ll appeal^ (o be impossible for a 
wifliout tumbling over and wiihoul losine itj balance." 
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To this areopagus of qualified judges I submitted the present question. 
At a meeting held on iSth February, 1S81, the subject was con- 
sidered, and I received the following reply : " The flight of birds, 
not of pigeons only, imder the assumption that one wing be im- 
movably extended and the olher perform the required movement, is, 
under certain conditions, on aero-dynamic principles, not impoisible; 
for example, at evolutions, at changes of directions, at brief moments 
of accelerated flight, or of falling. Under ordinary conditions, 
however, a symmetrical motion is a fundamental factor in this case as 
in all other cases, A book of the 6th century, treating though inci- 
dentally of the circumstances in which naiaiion in the air is performed, 
would be of great interest to the library of the aeronautical section." 

Dr. Placzek contended that the mechanical possibility cannot be 
denied, that the pigeons, with their vigorous and agile apparatus for 
flying (one should remember the so-called jongleurs, tumblers, &c.), 
at one time possessed the distinct aptitude for obtaining rest in their 
flight, by expanding at some intervals the one wing, and floating 
along with the other. 

The account given in the ancient Jewish record, which contains 
careful observations on the habits of pigeons, might be considered 
therefore to rest on true facts, and might furnish evidence for the 
variations of animals in an instance hitherto not sufficiently noticed. 

Remarks were added by the Rev. Canon Beechey, Rev. W. Meade 
Jones, Rev. W. Wright, D.D., Rev. A. Lowy, and W, Boscawen. 



The Secretary read a communication from M. Alexander 
Enmann, "On the Origin of the Cypriote Syllabary." 

The decipherment of the Cypriote inscriptions was undoubtedly 
a great triumph of philology. Commenced by the late Mr. George 
Smith, it was pursued by the exertions of English, German, and 
American scholars. At present a full interpretation has been obtained 
of these monuments appearing so obscure to the first observers. 
The -language of them turned out to be a Greek dialect, concealed 
under a strange form of writing. The existence of a syllabary as 
used by the Greeks is a very curious fact in itself, and it is not to be 
wondered at that the origin of it has afforded material for a discussion 
of the most interesting kind between Dr. Deecke and Professor 
Sayce. The former in an essay C Der Ursprung der Kyprischen 
113 
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to infer a awoiKiepm, the union of two populations into one com- 
munity, both having worshipped its jjeculiar form of Apollo. Creek 
colonies used to plant the deities of their metropolis on the newly 
gained soil. Thus the god of Amycite occurring in Cyprus shows 
(he existence of a Peloponnesian colony, as suggested by Herodotus 
(VII, 90), and confinned by the close conneaion between the 
Cypriote and Arcadian dialects. On the other hand, the worship of 
A|>ollo Hylates had its home at Hylx, a little place of ^olian Asi& 
Minor, in the neighbourhood of Magnesia, on the Mieander, Here, 
according to Pausanias (IX, 37), was a sacred grotto with an old 
statue of the god at its entrance. It certainly cannot be a mere 
coincidence, that two inscriptions of Neo-Paphos (Vogii^ IV, 6, 7 ; 
Ahrens, 19, lo) contain dedications of a grotlo to the same god, 
called here '\ti\wv 'KfljTwp 'Ir Xanj*. The surname 'kii/ivfi, like 
'KpX'i^'ft "^^ t*' be given to deities, especially to Apollo, as a 
leader of an' emigration. 

To sum up all the points stated, there is sufficient evidence of a 
colony from the north-western comer of Asia Minor having passed to 
Cyprus, probably headed by a member of a Teucride dynasty 
Perhaps this dynasty had once ruled in the Troad over a native city, 
and had aftenvards been incorporated with the Greek town aristocracy. 
At least a similar instance is afforded by the Teucrian towns of 
Skepsis and Gergis keeping at bay longer than the rest the warlike or 
peaceable intrusion of the Greeks. Yielding to them at last, the 
former native kings, under the democratic government, not only 
preserved certain privileges, but even their royal title (Herod., V, laa ; 
Strabo, p. 607). Presuming in the case under consideration a similar 
development, it will the bettor enable us to understand why th« 
Teucrides of Salamis turned their ancestor into a Greek hero, and 
how they could be surrounded by Teptayv as an aristocratic class. 
For in other cities, for instance at Miletus, the Gergithes, on the 
contrary, fonned the body of the lower danos (^Athenaus, Xil, 
P-S^3.F)- 

As for the dale of the settlement in Cyprus, we ought perhaps to 
look for the destruction of Magnesia by the Cimmerian invaders, or 
the rebuilding and new establishment of it by Ephesus and Miletus 
(Strabo), such incidents as those usually effecting emigrations in 
Greek commonwealths. Both events ought to be relegated to the 
lirst ten years of the seventh century. Salamis and its king are named 
for Ihc first time in the list of King Assarhaddon (b.c 681-669), 
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bol, as it seems, they already were among the Cypriote tributaries of 
his predecessor, King Sargon (b.c. 704-681). The new settlers 
perhaps may have seized on the island on the hold of a voluntary 
submission to Assyria, struggling just then like the new comers against 
the powerful Phosnician towns. Whatever the cause of Assyrian rule 
may have been, the dates just pointed out agree not ill with each 
Other, and make attainable a fairly reliable fixed point of Cypriote 
chronologj'. While Salamis seems to have been one starting-point 
of Cypriote Hellenism, another centre arose in the opposite comer 
of the island, at Paphos. The renown of its sanctuary celebrated in 
the Odyssey points to the great antiquity of this town. Other 
testimony is borne by the Iliad, telling us of a friendship and alliance 
of Cinj-ras with Agamemnon (//., XI, zo). There is no reason 
whatever to look upon this legendary ancestor of the Pajihian kings 
as a represcnlative of Phoenician rule, though it is held to be so by 
general opinion. Certainly the clear evidence given by the Iliad is 
much more to be trusted than the mass of contradicting traditions, 
not one of which dates from a lime previous to Alexander the Great. 
Nor can Cinyras be associated with Phcenicia on account of any 
doubtful Semitic etymology. By alleging the friendship of Cinyras 
with Agamemnon, and consequently with Teucer, the poet did not 
intend anything else but friendly relations between kindred popula- 
tions. The Cinyrades are kings of the Greek city of Paphos. Their 
part has to be inferred from that of tlte Teucrides. Very probably 
they were leaders of that Peloponnesian colony mentioned above. 
As these settlers spoke the dialects of the original races of the 
Peloponnesus, and worshipped the old god of Aniyclre, we do not 
hesitate to associate the settlement with the tide of colonization 
issuing from the Peloponnesus after the Spartans had at length 
conquered the valley of the Eurotas, and Amyclje, its old capital. 

As regards the colony from Asia Minor, it carried into Cyprus the 
culture of its home. Not only did they import their war-ships, and 
confer upon the highest peak of the island the very name of the seat 
of the gods ruling over the plain of the Troad. but they brought 
with them a still more important element of civilization^a system of 
writing adapted already to the Greek language. Certainly on the 
stage of development which the syllabary must have then reached, it 
may be considered as the standard Greek writing of that age, though 
its use seems to have been restricted to a small part of the Greek 
world. Its use in the JEolis lasted, as Professor Sayce has sug- 
"7 
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gested, till about B.C. 650, when it was superseded by the more 
perfectly formed Phcenician-Greek alphabet. The Cohans received 
the syllabary from their Asiatic neighbours belonging to the large 
Phrygian race. A curious mention is made of it by Cicero (^De nahtra 
Diorum, III, 42), speaking of Pkrygia litlenz, the inventor of which 
he calls Heracles. A further trace of the Lycian branch of it may 
be hidden in the curious passage of Homer (//., VI, 168). Certainly 
the noeaning of it would be more properly understood as a recollection 
of some utuntelligible system of writing, than a want of the knowledge 
of writing at all. The syllabary passing to Cyprus, was there pre- 
served by the conservative customs of an insular population till the 
end of the fourth century b.c. On this account it forms no exception 
to the whole character of the Cypriote civilization. Political institu- 
tions, worship, as well as art, language not excepted, even the fashion 
of fighting battles, are alike features of the same Greek archaism 
remaining unaltered for centuries. This want of development may be 
taken partly as the result of the insular position, and partly on account 
of the people dwelling at the side of a foreign race. Macedonia may 
furnish a very similar instance. To look upon Cj-prus, that isolated 
watch-post of Greek colonization — as it has been suggested by 
archieologists — as a gathering place whence, since olden limes. 
Eastern civilization to a large extent has been brought westward to 
Greece, would be a very wrong idea of the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of Cypriote history. Nor would it be proper to regard 
this Greek culture as a mixed one, identifying it with the mingled 
Phcenician civilization. Isolated from the parent stock and the 
world's commerce, Cyprus does not appear upon the stage trf the 
Hellenic world earlier than the reign of Evagoras and the age of 
Alexander. Since its expansion and amalgamation it took an impor- 
tant part at the Hellenizalion of the Eastern monarchies. 

Mr. Boscawen thought the origin of the Cypriote syllabary 
must be looked for in the mainland, probably about the Gulf of 
Antioch, and following Professor Sayce, he had selected about thirty 
characters, which he thought might be compared with those of the 
Hittite inscriptions. He was of opinion that there were two great 
tribes of Hitlites, the one in the mountains of the north came down 
and captured the valleys, Carchemish being a conquest, and not the 
capital of either division. The form of writing had been, he con- 
sidered, simplified by the southern race, the characters of the 
Hamath Stones being, as had already been pointed out by Professor 
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Sayce, a kind of hieratic form of other known inscriptions from ihe 
more northerly districts. 

Db. Birch differed from M. Enmann as to the statues found in 
Cyprus ; he was of opinion that some were portraits, and not deities ; 
and he thought there was no reason why they should not be repre- 
sentations of kings who were in power at the time the statues were 
executed. 

Cypriote had proved to be a kind of Greek, anil so far as he was 
able to judge, there did not appear to be the slightest similarity 
between the Cypriote syllabary and that called Hittite, in fact the 
latter appeared to have been used much in the same manner as the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

Remarks were also added by Mr. Hyde Clarke and Mr. Bouverie- 
Pusey. 

The President made some observations on two Ostraka, 
or slices of limestone formed for the purpose, inscribed with 
hieratic inscriptions. 

These Ostraka are at present in Queen's College, Oxford, and 
photographs of them were laid before the meeting. They appear 
lo have been used for drafts of documents before they were copied 
out fiiirly. Documents of various kinds have been found on 
these objects, occasionally copies of literary compositions. Various 
Ostraka have been pubhshed by different Egyptologists. The Ostraka 
m Queen's College consists of two pieces ; the first, or largest of the 
two, has on one side thirteen lines of hieratic neatly written, and on 
the other side eleven lines of hieratic, written in a coarser hand. 

The subject of the first thirteen lines is an address in the first 
person, apparently from a god, but is very obscure, and amongst the 
phrases which occur are the following, which seems to show that it is 
rather a portion of a composition than an entire separate composition : 
" 1 ara a ciuef, the son of a chief. I am the issue proceeding from 
a god. I am (the one having) many forms ; my forms are those of a 
god," — showing that the person speaking is probably mythological, 
while other portions of the inscription seem to refer to the power 
exercised as mystic or magicaL 

The second Ostraka, also in hieratic, exhibits the same pecu- 
liarities, being well written on one side in a fine hand, which has 
seven lines, and six lines in a larger and coarser hand on the 
119 
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reverse. The subject appears to be the issue of certain gifts, or 
rations of bread, bter, and other things, connected with a festival of 
Amen Ra. Amongst the things mentioned are four persons, one 
of whom went or his belly ; other offerings are said to have been 
given to Isis, and mention is made of persons who went to offer. 

Photographs of the Ostraka were exhibited, together with son.e 
original ones kindly brought to the meeting by Mr. ^Valter Myers ; 
besides a carefully prepared slip of wood with a Greek inscription. 

Remarks were added by Rev. A. Ldwy. 

Thanks were returned for these communications, and to Mr. Myers 
for the exhibition of the Ostraka. 



W 



The following communication has been received : — 

Dear Sir, Afiri/9/A, 1883. 

In an interesting letter in the Proceedings for 6th June, 188a, in 
which Mr. Pinches discusses the Akkadian numerals, he says: "The 
word for ' five,' d, is well established, and is evidently the same as the 
word for ' hand,' ' fist,' or ' horn,' expressed by the sign ^3lT> '" 
which the bilingual lists give the gloss a :" and further : " The di, used 
to express the number si.x, is, it will be noticed, the same as one fonn 
of the numeral for ' one.' This word is probably formed, however, 
by combining the two numerals ' five,' <J, and ' one,' ai, so that the 
distinction was made by pronouncing the vowel long." 

It seems to me that a consideration of the origin of the method 
of counting employed may shed some additional light on both these 
words. The human body furnished the original units of measurement, 
as we still see plainly enough in our own language, to go no further, 
from such words as foot, ell, hand, finger, &c. So, also, as Mr. Pinches 
recognizes in his remarks on the numeral " five," the human body 
furnished in the hands the original counting-board. Two methods 
of using this counting -board have given rise to the two great systems 
of reckoning, the decimal and the duodecimal. Counting the fingers 
of one hand gives us five, the use of which, as the unit of reckoning, 
seems to be the first step towards the decimal system. The substi- 
tution of ten for five by the inclusion of the fingers on the other 
hand, gives that system complete. Similarly, with the duodecimal 
system, the first stage of development was the counting by sixes. Of 
this stage we find many curious marks in Assyrian and Babylonian. 
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taken, I suppose, from the Akkadian. So we have i kanu=6 ammati, 
1 talent = 6 minje, i sar=6 ner, &c. On the other hand, in reckoning 
larger amounts, instead of developing their seximal into a duodecimal 
system, they appear to have combined the seximal and decimal to 
form a sexagesimal system, as, for example, i soss=6o, i ner=6oo, 
the division of a mina into sixty parts, &c. The " six " of these 
Q'stemswas, as I believe, like the "five" of the semi-decimal system, 
obtained by finger-counting, only in the one case the fingers were 
counted inclusive of the hand as a whole, and in the other case 
exclusive. 

Mr. Pinches speaks of the sign g^^ y as meaning "hand," "fist," 
or " horn." I should like to ask if the meaning " fist " is correct. 
We have that sign meaning apparently " hand," as the seat of 
power of the man, as the horn is of cattle. We have it used also 
in the same sense as we use " hand " or " side " in such expressions 
■s "at his right hand," "by his side." But does that justify the 
neaning "fist?" Naturally the meaning best suited to the theory 
with reference to counting which 1 have suggested would be " the 
outspread hand," which would also best harmonize with the appearance 
of the sign in question, provided we are to seek for it a hieroglyphic 
origin ; at the same time the meaning "fist "cannot be said to con- 
tradict my theory. If &, " five," meant " the outspread hand," it 
would be as though they counted from a closed hand on until all the 
fingers were spread out, and then closed them in order to count tlie 
whole hand as a sixth. 

As to the numeral six, di, for which Mr. Pinches suggests a com- 
bination of 3, " five," and at, " one ;" supposing that the a is, as he 
suggests, to be regarded as long, is it not possible that it was a mere 
differentiation of ai, " one," for the purpose of distinguishing the 
greater from the lesser unit ? In decimal counting we have two units, 
the absolute or universal unit, " one," and the decimal unit, or unit 
of the system, " ten." So in seximal counting we have two units, 
'• one " and " six." Perhaps, again, the a is not to be regarded as 
long, and ai is the same for " one " and for " six," that is, for both 
the units. In connection with this last suggestion observe, moreover 
that the sign (|) for the sexagesimal unit " sixty," is the same as that 
for the absolute unit, " one." 

John P. Peters. 
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The following communication has been received : — 

My Dear Mr. Rvlands, Paws, April n)ti, 1883. 

J^ I must apologise for not having yet fulfilled my promise to you. 
^^Bjm often thought of sending a little note for the Society, and 
^^Be soon to be able to do so, but regret to say that the condition 
^Wtny eyes prevents at present my doing any work by anificial 
light. 

I have only received one cast of the Hittite inscriptions of the 
Vatican, and this one is extremely imperfect, but I expect a better 
one, and when it arrives shall be glad to communicate it to you. 

I have read with great pleasure the articles by Mr. Pinches, 
which contain much that b very instructive. He has at his disposal 
in the British Museum a great deal of new and iniponant matter. 
The tablets of .\rtaKerxes, published in the April number of the 
Proceedings, are of great interest ; the " unknown " characters are, I 
venture to say, a kind of cursive Persian writing, and the name may 
be a Persian one. Several of the characters look like our Zendic 
characters, some others resemble Georgian, and one or two show 
Phcenician forms. 

One or two points in the translation by Mr. Pinches seem to 
require alteration. The translation given " refined silver," cannot, I 
think, be explained by any Semitic root* In the work Docnmeta 
Juridiques, p. 283, the same words used in texts of the Achsemeniao 
period — kaipu qatu — I proved the translation to be " coined silver," 
from ySp. w'hich has the meaning to engrave or sculpture. In the 
lime of the Persians silver coins were already in existence in Babylon, 
and the expression used in the tablet refers to 68 drachmas in silver 
coins. 

The characters " flesh," " loin," " arms," do not signify that the 
slave was branded or marked with the name of one of the sellers. It 
merely indicates that the female slave belonged. In body, legs, and 
arms, to the one named E-sagiili-lilbir. The sla\e, in case of sale and 
similar circumstances, was the property ai <«(/(V'/ioof the three persons, 
but was the mistress of the third, who enjoyed a sort of tenancy. 



• The root nSp* '""" *h'ch "ur "iilkali" is derived, siEnifies "lo fry." 
which ouinol, 1 think, be applied to silver. 




The sen-ant is amai niiiti, not as translated by Mr. Pinches, " the 
men's slave," which appears to be a superfluous sentence, but she is 
■' the servant of the husband "— ihat is, a concubine. 

The words mahru edinu do not, I consider, mean "have received," 
but on the contrar)', " have paid and have made (the purchase) 
perfect." The seller had not given the money and the slave, but had 
handed the recnpt (!f<J i^ ttff)* or the sibir (the mU? trf" *e 
Hebrew) over to Unnanu. I cannot help thinking that the characters 
read by Mr. Pinches |<J ^f ^"-, a form I have not before met with, 
ought to be understood as above, and following the translation I gave 
(Journal A%ialique, 1880, June), be read "receipt." 

The words nadin nisu lul-tim (1. 4 and 14) do not, I think, mean 
"the slave-dealer," but refer to the " seller who has in his possession 
the object sold." 

Lastly, ina yuma paqarii^ 11) cannot, in my opinion, mean "the 
day of claim," made by the sellers, who have no claim to raise, 
although it is in thetr power to provoke the annulling of the agreement 
This is the sense of /a^ar ^pD, in a number of Babylonian contracts, 
where /d^/roww evidently denotes the former owner. In the Michaux 
Stone, ana paqri la rase signifies " in order not to permit an eviction." 
In this case the contract may have provided for the annulment of the 
purchase for a ostium ridhtbiiorium on account of an essential defect, 
for which the new owner would be authorised to rescind the contract^ 

Here is the translation which I propose ; — 

" E^aggil-lissi, son of Nabu-kusursu, Bel-ballitsu, son of Nidintu, 
and Ina E-saggil-Ulbir, son of Bel-ederu, have in the free will of their 
mind, sold Istar-Babii-siminni,+ their servant, who by body, loins, and 
atms, is addicted to the person of Ina-Esagil-lilbir, seller and tenant, 
son of Belederu, for i mina S drachmas in coined silver, the com- 
plete price made out, to Unnanu, son of Lisir. 

"The receipt of i mina 8 drachmas in coined siU-erif price of 

• II dimou I thinlt, be kaspu, bnt an equivalent of ]!<? KV ^' = ''""i' 
often occurring in these contract tablets. I should like to see Ihere iatap sai, 
" Ibc price oT tbe woman," but the sense would be again&t this reading. 

+ Although Nana was one of the goddesses of Babylon, the lenl givM Islar, 
I read liminni, for the reading lininni, very correctly read by Mi. Pinches, gives 
00 aense. The characler, beMiies Bin, may base the sound of min. The sense of 
rhe female name tnay be, " Istar of Babylon, hear me." 

X £5 ^- of English money ; if it should be the double mina, ;£lo 41. 
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Istar Babil-siminni, the servant-concubine, E-saggil-Iissi, Bel-ballitsu, 
and Ina-£saggil-lilbir, have given it into the hands of Urmanu, and 
have made [the purchase] perfect 

** If a rescinding action on the subject of Istar-Babil-suninni, the 
servant-concubine, should be successful,* Esaggil-lissi, Bel-ballitiu, 
and Ina-£saggil-lilbir, the seller and tenant, will lose the selling sum 
and give it back to Urmanu. 

** Assessors : Bel-yupahhir, son of Bel-ballit^u ; Bel-nadin, son of 
Iqubu [Jacob] ; Nabu-iddanu, son of Nabu-Callit^u ; Sua [Trib-habal, 
or Zumriya], son of Nadin ; Nabu-ballit^u, son of Umas ; Bel-esses, 
son of Samsai.'* 

Here occurs a name in the unknown characters. 

" Bel-banu, the actuary, son of Nabu-lusesL 

"Babylon, month of Adar, nth day of the 23rd year of 
Artaxerxes,t king of the countries." 

Believe me. 

Yours most sincerely, 

J. Oppert. 



The following communication has been received from 
Dr. Birch : — 

OSTRAKA OF THE ReIGNS OF NeRVA AND TRAJAN. 

After the Caesars the number of dated ostraka of the period of 
the Antonines, commencing from Nerva, becomes more numerous. 
Those of the reign of Trajan are especially so, and oflfer fresh points 
of interest They are, however, often very difficult to read. It will, 
however, perhaps facilitate future inquirers, who can aflenit'ards com- 
plete the series. M. Frohner, to whom I have alluded in my former 
notice, has published some of Trajan in the I^^ime ArchhlogiqtUt 
new series, Vol XI, p. 425 and following, some of which had been 
published by Young and Franz. The taxation continued much the 
same in the reigns of Trajan, generally, however^ increasing for the poll 

* Because she might be weak, sick, enceinte, or for any other reason. It is not 
expressly said that in that case the woman should be given back also ; it may be 
that she remained in the possession of Urmanu. 

t 442 B.C. 
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or capital ion-tax. The contractions, also, are similar, as r for 'fTrrp ; 
Xi x" '°' X^'P'"""?""' J ^' ^"^ for Xa'/ou ; a/jl for np-ivimn' irpa, wpa" 
for rpanrijp Or iryjiiuru'/i ; /i, jiij for fiTpjioy ; ^'' for /tfpi'afiov ; o for ctT ; 
f or a cipher like fi for cpixp"-' It will be observed that the sroTa/io- 
0i'X(iji;ia, or conservancy of llie river, is mentioned in these reigns. 
The following are in the British Museum : — 

Ilinruptc Xlaimptoi 

XiMiiroi* ifVTipav L 

tifpova Kaiaapot tdv ru/Jinu 

8 aVTot Tilt Xoiirat rou A L 
^ ojiioi S 1 Epfi»y«ifl)s 

" Papyris, son of Papyris, a linendraper, for the and year of Nerva 
Caesar the lord, 4 (drachmas) on account he owes the remaining eight 
of the ist year. I Hermogenes the collector have written it." 
Thb tile is of .\.d. 97-S. 

AKypo^ U.tTtiip .... 

A L fpaciagov 

np> L . 3 . , . . 

^Plioyiv sStg C. 

" Peteur .... has paid for the ist year of Trajan 12 (drachmas) 
of silver. I Hermogenes have written it." 

Another receipt for the " capitation-tax " paid by Harpaesis, son 
of Zmelhis, has been published by Young, Hier., pi. 54, 15, and 
Franzius, in Boeckh. Corp. Inscr., No. 48-64. This tile, of a.d. 98, is 
very imperfect ; the name of the ratepayer may be Papyris. 

A^^COflOf OtTop 
(pi]6ov JT/iu Sifypatft 

f' TBXOpTSf,KlBS Z 

7roTopo(pv\° /xipiaiiov ^^ 

. . . .s Tpamrov Kattrapoi 

Toii Kvpuni Eni<p 16 

Appavui! i 8 5791 '- 

"Ammonius, son of Petorzmethes, collector Pachnoubis, son of 
Phenopheus, whose njother is Thinpelia, has paid on account of 
tl e poll-tax assessment, 2 drachmas, the .... year of Trajan Cresar, 
the lord, the 19th of EpiphL Ammonius has written it" 

The word after pcp/afiav may possibly be a contraction for 
(]nu:hmas. The date is ad. 99-100. 
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iuypii'ifr naTpotCfii' ^cvu^ac 

typa^/a 5791 7/. ^^" 

" Patro5zmethis, son of Phenopheus, has paid for the poll-lax ol 

the and year of Trajan Casar, the lord, 1 7 (drachmas) of silver. 

I Hennogenes, son of Ammonates, the collector, have written il." 
The date is a.d. 99-100. 

Aiai^moc itai <T KOi Htx^S irpu" 

apyvpiov itia Haw^ iuyp niTop((ii)6 ^^^^M 

T}S na^putva^ ^fVQitptns p" fipnj^ixat k ^^^^H 

rpiTuv ( T|in<iiii'atJ Kai(rapos ^^^^M 

apierov rou KVpiov taptvaB i 5790 V- i^^^l 

" Dionysius and and Pechmonthes, collectors of silver by 

Panubtis. Petorzmethes, son of Pammonates, son of Phenophis, 
has paid for the assessment, so drachmas, of the 3rd year of Trajan 
Caesar, the most encellent lord, the 20th Pharaenoth." 

This tile is of -\,D. loi. It is the earliest appearance of the 
translation of Optimus Princeps, which first appears on the coins 

A.l). !00. 



C Xooypn^ r L TpcKWHiu 

Eppoyttris 5791 u. 

" Harpaesis, son of Phenopheus, (and) Thinpelia, on account of 
the poll-tax of the 3rd year of Trajan, on account, 9 (drachmas). 
Hermogenes." 

Hermogenes is the name of the collector. The tile, as the 
preceding, is a.d. loi-to;. 

Aicyprr^ llaTposCpjiB ntrniovn-niai 

5 Xaoypa^ tpiTov h Tpaturov 

TOir Kiipiov (iri Xol' itia fluaj S '? 

,Xa D^oioif T-t \vwas J . 

iia Ni-ytpBTot 5;^go i. 

" Patrosztnethes, son of Petaioupaias, has acquitted for the poll- 
tax of the 3rd year of Trajan, tlie lord, on account, 12 drachmas, 
I have also the remaining 5 by Nigeras or Niger." 

The date is about a.d. 102. 

Here, as elsewhere, Xvimu for Xois-a*. 
ij6 
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Attypa^ nairvpic Hanvpi^s 

rtraprm. h Tpauwov 

T€v Kvpujv raff Xvir fo 

Epfioynnit rypce^ 5790 m. 

" Papyris, son of Papyris, the linendraper, has acquitted for the 
poll-tax of the 4th year of Trajan, the lord, the remaining 9 drachmas. 
^ I Hermogenes have written it." 

^ UmpC/itj^ nrrmov 

1; Xaoypo^ TtrapTov L 

Tpawvov Tov Kvptov 

cirt \oy oierw Pfj 

dityptnftt Ttctrapas /3 d 

ctvTos ras Ximas c 

Ep/uytvfjs vpa*^ 

typayfta 5790^- 

^' Petorzmethis, son of Petaioupaias, for the poll-tax of the 4th year 
of Trajan, the lord, on account, 8 (drachmas) ; he has paid 4 ; he 
owes the rest I Hermogenes, the collector, have written this." 

This tile is of a.d. 101-102. 

Apwarjiris Qptucidas 
9 \aoypaif> rrraprov 
L Tpatiavov tov Kvpu>v 
an XoY oKTo» f tf 

OfAOMOff OKTW Q tl 

d avroff ras \xmas a 

Eppoytviii irpa^ 

iypa^a 5788/ 

" Harpaesis, son of Thrakis, for the poll-tax of the 4th year of 
Trajan, the lord, on account, 8 (drachmas), likewise 8 drachmas he 
owes the rest one. I Hermogenes, the collector, have written it." 

Harpaesis still appears to have owed i drachma, probably 
mentioned in the sixth line. The form QpaKtSa^ on some ostraka 
appears as GpaxiBo^, so that the name of the mother may be Thrakis. 

This tile is illegible in parts, and is of the same date as the 
preceding. 

Auypa^ Hunvpis Hanvp^ 

Z x^ ^' ^^ Tpatiavov 

TOV Kvpiov ciri XoY d 5790 /* 

" Papyris, son of Papyrus, on account of the workman's-tax, the 

Sth year of Trajan, the lord, on account, 4 drachmas." 

This is of A. D. 102*103. 
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Atypa^lt naxyovtis Qpcuu^os 

\aoypa(t> ntfirov L 

Tpaciayov rov Kvptov 

hpaxiMS oKTOi f 17 IJ eiriKoptruw 

o/uMttff rpit f 17 d avrof 

ras Xviroff jy Epfury€injs 

irpa* rypa^a 5790 //i. 

" Pachnoubis, son of Thrakis, has paid for the poll-tax of the 
5th year of Trajan, 8 drachmas, and for the indirect likewise three 
f 8, and he owes the remaining 3. I Hermogenes, the collector, 
have written it." 

This tile is of the same date as the preceding. 

Ai€ypaylr Ucarypts Hajrvp^ Xivoirci^ 

^ \aoypQ<li irtprov L 

Tpatiavov Kaiactpos rov 

Kvpwv dpa^s oKT<a j^ 

dti avTos ras 'kwras ^6 

Epp.oy€vrjs irpa* 

rypo^ 5790 iT- 

" Papyris, son of Papyrus, the linendraper, has paid for the poll- 
tax of the sth year of Trajan, the lord, 8 drachmas, and he owes the 
remaining 9. I Hermogenes, the' collector, have written it." 

This tile is a.d. 103-104. 

Aitypayfr Uairvpis Ucarvp^ 

U x° E L Tpaiavov 

TO Kvpiov cir* Xoy f 6 579^ ''• 

" Papyris, son of Papyris, for the workman's tax of the Sth year 
of Trajan, the lord, has paid on account 4 drachmas." 
Of the same date as the preceding. 

Auypayft n€Tpo<rfAijB UaxofA . . 

Tiai . . . U Xaoypatj) 

tKTOv L Tpatiavov 

Kaiaapos rov Kvptov 

cwi X oicrw jrj 579© a. 

" Petrosmethes, son of Pachomtbekis (?), has paid for the poll-tax 
of the 6th year of Trajan Caesar, the lord, on account, 8 drachmas." 
This tile is of A.D. 105-106. 
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^cry/Krfr a 

9 'kaoypaxfi txrov L 

Tpaiavov Kataapos rov Kvpiov 

ciri X ojcroft ij Ein<f) irj 

d avTos ras \viras €vvta ^6 

Epfioytvrjs vpa typcc^ 

Mtiroprj Ks- 579 1 s. 



II 



. . . has acquitted for the poll-tax of the 6th year of Trajan 

Caesar, the lord, 8 drachmas of silver, the i8th Epiphi 

9 drachmas ; he owes the remaining. I Hermogenes, the collector, 
have written, the 27th Mesore." 

This tile is of a.d. 104-105. 

/iuypa:^ Hirpoo'CfiriO ^tvcatf)^ Qpcuci^ 

9 Xaoypaxp ttdofiov L 

Tpauofov Kmaapos rov 

KUpunt firi Xo^ f oxra Mtaapri X 

• . avros rat Xvirar c kvc a 

Km 9 av" Tpiotok Epfwy€vrfs npa!^ 

rypa^ta 5790 «• 

" Petroszmethes, son of Phenophis, of Thrakis, has acquitted 
tor the poll-tax of the 7th year of Trajan Caesar, the lord, on account, 
8 drachmas, the 30th Mesore ; he owes the remaining 9, and for 
registration 3 obols. I Hermogenes, the collector, have written it.*' 

This tile is of a.d. 106. 

Airypo^ Apirariais ^rvox^for Opcuci^^ 

7 Xaoypc^ c^doftov L 

Tpcuavov Kaiaapos rov 

KVplOV CITi XoY f 1; 

avTOi ras Xviras f $ 

Epftoytyrfs irpa^ typa^a 5790 O, 

'* Harpaesis, son of Phenophis, son of Thrakis, has paid for the 
poll-tax of the 7th year of Trajan Caesar, the lord, on account, 
8 drachmas ; he owes the remaining 9. I Hermogenes, the collector, 
have written it" 

This of A.D. 105-106. 
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OiroXf/NOir MU 01 \oi fjtufi up 

irvXiyff 2vi|yiyff dio Scpa yp 

dirypa^ Apiraf<ns 4cy«^ 

o»ff /uy^ Ta;(^firA7(ie)iiff 

Xa GL TpatdMPOv apurrov 

Tov Kvpuni dpoK Ikfca 

. . TO EiTft^ i3 5791 / 

" Valerion and the other fanners of taxes of the sacred gate of 
Syene, by Serapion writing it. Harpaesis, son of Phenopheus and 
his mother Tachomtbekis, has paid for the poll-tax of the 9th year of 
Trajan, the best lord, 17 drachmas, the 12th of the month EpiphL" 

This is another tile on which the epithet of Optimus Princeps 
assumed by Trajan appears. The fuaOanai were not mercenaries or 
persons hired to collect the taxes, but the company who farmed them. 
The mother of Harpaesis was Tachomtbex or Tachomtbekis. 

Same date. 

Auypcn^ Apirarfiris ^vwtfn^ Qpaiu^ 

x'^poyajiov cyarov L 

Tpatiavov Kaurapos tov KVpiov 

rat \\maf f rtfrvapts /3 d 

Eppoytrift Afi^Ki** wpa*^ 

rypa^ dca AiroXcyapcot; 

LI Tpociavov ¥jaurapo% 

TOV Kvpiov ^ofitiwB k€ Brit. Mus. 

" Arpaesis, son of Phenophis and Thrakis, has paid for the work- 
manVtax of the 9th year of Trajan Caesar, the lord, the remaining 4 
(drachmas). I Hermogenes, son of Ammonates, the collector, have 
written it, by ApoUinarius, the loth year of Trajan Caesar, the lord, 
the 22nd day of Phamenoth." 

Same date. 

Airypo^ Aptftofats ff>€Witfn^ QpiUu^ 

9 X cvdcmiTov L 

Tpatiotfov Kaurapos tov Kupwv 

ap , . •. dcjca f iB Eppoyttnjs 

Appmmtnis cypo^a 5790 d. * 

" Harpaesis, son of Phenopheus (and) of Thrakis, has acquitted 
for the workman's-tax of the nth year of Trajan Caesar, the best 
lord, 19 drachmas of silver. I Hermogenes, son of Ammonates, 
have written it" 

The cipher gives 19, so the missing word must be eVvc« or 9. It 
is of A.D. 109- no. 
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lie XoidfTTf Mnfoi .... rmipHom 
Bt^noftnwm TayptrCfCir x 
awtjat^ rapa odv llniw 
rov lAL TpoMDiov 
KoHroyioff tw opiov 

noovn d 5790 ^ 

^^ Pelaidetes, son of Mnesietairikos^ to Thipsanoos, soo of 
Tachomtbekis, greeting. I have from yoa of the remainder of the 
14th year of Trajan Csesar, the lord, i drachma, the 9th of Pa>-nL" 

A.D. 112. 

V XaaypcKft rov lEL Tpaetawav 
rov Kvpuw ipdX dcu em bu 

V Hk fifpurn^ . ^pt^X ^*^ X^ t'C * 

LIE Tpauofov rov Kvpum Mcc mB 

d AciMu Av^vtXi €WKnip 5791 €. 

*' Pachnoubis, son of Phanopheus and of (his) mother Tachomt- 
bekis, for the poll-tax of the T5th year of Trajan, the lord, 1 7 drachmas, 
for registration, 12 (chalchoi), 17 for second assessment the workman's- 
taxof 15 th year of Trajan, the lord, the 19th day of Mecheir, by 
(the hand) of Lucius Aurelius, the surveyor of 'tax«&" 

This is one of the most interesting of the tiles ; the au^argpaignf 
mentioned in the 5 th line is the r^;istration of non-payment, for 
which a few obols were charged, the ^k» cw, or twelve, may refer to 
as many drachmas of the x^ or xeipova^tov^ workmanVtax; it is 
followed by x> and the cipher is only 7. a.d. 113-114. 

Yi/' .... V Kvptjkuw .... 



an dtcyp UtTopditfit'S Uaxofi 
rtiii^ V \aoypaifn fujHs) I EL ^paX 
• dciea vcrrc o/3oX srcirv dicy/xi 

.... V X* LIZ Tpatunnv Kvpuw 

Tw^i 10 

in a smaller hand . . a?c dtKa wtm 

otokavs wtvTt 5790 /. 

" . . . . son of Aurelius, Petorzmethis, son of Pachomtbekis, for 
the assessment of poll-tax and for the 15 th year, 15 drachmas 5 oboli, 
has acquitted for the' workmanVtax of the i6th year of Trajan, the 
lord .... the 12th of Tybi ; " and, in a smaller hand : " 15 drachmas 
5 obolL"- 

A.D. 1 1 3- 1 14. 
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b Xoo^ IHL Tpnioifov ^>p 

fiOvTt 8 ipaX!' '"""op" Tloxav it 

ipaxi* Tfaaapis navyi kB ipo)C 

Ttaaaptz Emifii ipax/tas iv^ 

MffToprj P Apaxpas tvia it 

^tBupiw . . . typ i** S oXXur 

bpaxfi /lum V htvr p." it u pipia 

pov i K = & Sepanarrti^yos 579^ '^^ 

Pachnoumis, son of Pachonijiabcachthis and of Tachomlbekis, 
has paid for the poll-tax of the iSth year of Trajan, ihe 4th of 
Pharmuthi, 4 drachmas, 4 drachmas the 24th Pachon, 4 drachmas 
the 29th Payni, 4 drachmas the 9th Epiphi, 2 drachmas the jnd 
Mesori, a drachmas, 16 drachmas. Didymion has written, 19th year; 
he owes other drachmas 1. Two of the assessment . . . i of the 
and assessment by Serapion." 



ditypoyfn ApTTarjais Ilavu 

Kilt f** Tax"pT€i]Kios 

d ^aoypatft (tvia irai iita tov L 

Tpaiavov npiorou tov tvptov 

SpaK DKTU tf o. . .d 

•tapivaS ta 

. , . . & Xvnot Spa\ 

""■<- i-'l 5790/ 

" Didymon, the collector of silver, Harpaesis, son of Panobdis, 
of his mother Tachomlbekis, has paid on account of the poll-tax for 
the 19th year of Trajan, the best lord, 8 drachmas, . . , obols, the 
arst Phamenoth, he owes the remaining 8 drachmas." 

AD. 117-118. 

AiroUimDt Aptraqnot 

Tpaiavov tov Kvpiov 
J Tile, IJtil. Mus. 

" Apollonius, son of Harsaessis, of Trajan, the lord, . . drachmas," 
This is a mere memorandum, date and number of drachmas 
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Dear Mr. Rvl,\Nds, airf ^////, 1883. 

The strange mythological figures which are designed upon the 
Egyptian papyrus with which you were occupied when I last saw 
you reminded me, as I told you, of some pictures in one of the 
chambers on the terrace of the temple of Dendera. These pictures, 
which will be found in the fourth volume of Mariette's great work, 
are taken from the i4gth chapter of the Book of the Dead, and are 
accompanied by a short explanatory text, which is noteworthy as 
ever>*where transcribing the pronoun sap ijl], lui, by what M. Chabas 
would call the " singularitt! graphique " ^ l] I] uli. This, like many 
of the " singularit^s graphiques," is simply an ignorant blunder. 

Far more interesting is the presence in this tent (pi. 83) of a com- 
pound preposition which I do not remember to have seen noted. The 



inth ant 



f'^i 



> said to be < 



Ma-lit er niiUru sailit- 



s X* fer-apu nutar pfi aa Irps em suhl-ef, " a mystery to the gods, 
which all spirits fear except that great and venerable god in his egg," 
»/. TodL, 149, 35. Here the expression for "except" is Bt \/ 
(tr apu. instead of the usual \/ apit her. 

I am, faithfully yours, 

P. LE P. Renoi;f. 



The next meeting of the Society will be held at 9, Conduit 
Street, Hanover Square, VV., on Tuesday, June 5th, 1883, at 
8 p.m., when the following Paper will be read: — 

: — "Underground Structures in Biblical 
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Rawlinson, Canon, 6th and 7th Ancient Monarchies. 
. History of Egypt, i vols. i88a. 

OsBURN, The Antiquities of Egypt. 8vo., 1841. 

RoBrNsON, Biblical Researches. 8vo,, 1841. 

Pierret, Dktionnaire d'Arch*?ologie ^gyplienne. 8vo. Paris, 1875. 

BURKHARDT, Eastern Travels. 

Wilkinson, Materia Hieroglyphica. Malta, 1824-30, (Tex/otily.) 

Chabas, M^anges figj'ptologiques. 1862-1873. 

L'figyptologie. Tomes I and II, 1874 and 1875. 

Maspero, Du genre ifpistolaire chez les figyptiens de I'eiJoqur 

Phraonique. 8vo. Paris, 1872. 

De Carchemis oppidi Situ et Historia Aniiquissimi. 

8vo. Paris, 1872. 
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The following Presents were announced, and thanks ordered 
to be returned to the Donors : — 

From the Society of Antiquaries : — Proceedings. Second Series. 

Vol. IX. No. I. November 24, 1881, to January 26, 1882. 
Index, Title, &c., to Second Series. Vol. VIII. London. 

8vo. 1883. 
From The Royal Asiatic Society: — The Journal. New Series. 

Vol XV. Part 2. April, 1883. 8vo. London. 
From The Geological Society : — The Quarterly Journal. Vol. 

XXXIX. Part 2. No. 154. May i, 1883. 8vo. London. 1883. 
From the Royal Geographical Society : Proceedings and Monthly 

Record of Geography, Nos. 5 and 6. 8vo. London. 1883. 
From the Royal Institute of British Architects : — The Proceedings. 

Session 1882-83. Nos. 14 and 15. 4to. London. 1883. 
From the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland: — 

The Journal. Vol. XII. No. 4. 8vo. London. May, 1883. 
From The Victoria Institute : — The Journal of Transactions. 

Vol. XVI, 1882-83. 8vo. London. 1883. 
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From the Society Royal des Antiquaries du Nord : — Aarboger for 
Nordisk Old]£)-ndighed c^ historic 1882. Parts III and IV. 
1883, Part I. 
' Tillo^ ti! Aarboger for Nordisk oldkyngighed og historic, 
aaigang 1881. Svo. Kjobenha^Ti, 1882. 
From the Secrctarj' of State for India in Council ; — The Sacxed 
Books of the East. Svo. Oxford. 1883. 

VoL XVII,— Vina)-a Texts. Part II. The Mahavagga, V to 
X. The Kulbvagga, I to 111. Translated from the Pali 
by T. W. Rhyi Davids and Hermann Oldenberg, 
VoL XIX-^The Fo-sho-hicg-tsan-king, a life of Buddha. 

Translated from the Chinese by Samuel Beal. 
VoL XXIII.— The Zend-.\vesta. Part 11. Translated by 
James Darrnestetter. 
From S. Birch, n.C.L., &c (President) :— Egypt's Place in 
Universal History. By Christian C. J. Bunsen, D.CL., S:c. 
VoL I. Svo. London. 1848. VoL II, 1854. VoL III, 1859. 
From F. D. Mocatta : — Ihe Mishnah, on which the Palestinian 
Talmud rests, from the unique manuscript preserved in the 
University Library of Cambridge, Add. 470, i. By W, H. Lowe, 
M.A. 8vo. Cambridge. 1883. 
From the Author : — II Libto dei funerali degli Antichi Egiziani, 
tradollo e commenlato da Ernesto Schiaparelli VoL I, folio. 
Torino, 1883. 
From the Author, M. Terrien de Lacouperie : — On the History of 
the Archaic Chinese Writings and Texts. 

Reprinted from the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Societ>-. 
VoL XIV. New Series. 1882. 
Paper Money of the Ninth Centurj', and supposed Leather Coinage 
of China. 

Reprinted from the Numismatic Chronicle. Vol. II. Third 
Series. Svo. 1882. 
The Silver Coinage of Tibet. 

Reprinted from the Niimismalk Chronicle. Third Series. 
VoL 1. Svo. 18S2. 
From the Author, J. Linton Palmer, R.N., &c. :— Marquesan 
Tradition of the Deluge. 

Read before the Literar>' and Philosophical Society of Liver- 
pooL 8th January, 1877. 
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From the Auihot, John Campbell, M.A. : — A Translation of the 
principal Hittite Inscriptions yet published. 
Paraphlet, privately printed. 
From Villiers Stuart, M.P. :— Egypt. No. 7 (1883). Reports by 

Villiers Stuart, M.P., respecting the Reorganization in Egypt. 
Parliamentary Report. London. Folio. 1883. 
From the Author :— Is Siliner en Akkad hetzelfde als makan en 
Melucha? Bijdrage van C, P. Tide. Amsterdam. Svo. 1883. 
Reprinted fromlhe Lelterkunde, ade Reeks, Deel XII, of the 
Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenshappen. 

The following have been purchased by the Council for the 
Library of the Society : — 

The Temple and the Tomb. By Charles Warren. London. Svo. 

1880. 
Map of Western Palestine, from Surveys conduited for tho 
Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund, by Lieutenants 
C. R. Conder and H. H. Kitchener, R E. Scale, f-inch to 1 mile. 
Special edition, illustrating the Natural Drainage, &c. 
Special edition, illustrating the Old Testament, the Apocrypha, 
and Josephus. By Trelawney Saunders. 

Special edition, illustrating the New Testament, the Talmud, 

and Josephus. By Trelawney Saunders. 

Cuneorum Clavis. The Primitive Alphabet and Language of the 

Ancient Ones of the Earth. From the papers of the late Daniel 

Smith. Edited by H. W. Hemsworth, London. 8vo. 1875. 

The following having' been, by order of the Council, 
submitted for election, were duly elected Members of the 
Society: — 

Rev. W. G. Elmslie, M.A., Wiliesden, N.W. 

George Evans, M.A., The Poplars, Aberdarc. 

Samuel Joyce, jun., 113, Richmond Road, Hackney. 

Professor Alexander Murdoch, 49, Arlington Street, Glasgow. 

Llewellyn Saunderson, 10, de Vesci Terrace, Kingstown. 

Rev. R, Vint, B.D., Southampton. 

To be added to the List of Subscribers; — 
The National Library of Ireland, Dublin. 
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The following were elected Members of the Society, having 
been nominated ist May : — 

Rev. Joseph Chotzner, Harrow-on- the- Hill. 

Charles Compign^, 114, Kennington Park Road, S.E, 

Rev. John Gott, D.D., Leeds. 

\y. R. Hariier, Ph.D., Morgan Park, near Chicago, Illinois. 

Henry Lumley, 31, St. James's Street, W. 

The Rev. A. Lbwy read a paper — " Underground Struc- 
tures in Biblical Lands." 

The area of the present inquiry is limited to Palestine and some 
contiguous tracts in other parts of Sjrb. Underground works were 
commenced in those regions long before a record was made of thera 
in written history. These memorials of past ages include — 

1. Caves fitted up for habitation. 

2. Tombs, rock-hewn or otherwise, to which at a late period were 

added the Moslem A/i/iams, or shrines of holy'persons. 

3. Cisterns and reservoir.'!. 

4. Aqueducts. 

5. Miscellaneous structures, such as rock-hewn wine presses, &a 
'ITiese relics of |)ast ages are witnesses of a mdimentary culture, 

now advancing, now retrograding, and always struggling either with 
hostile nations or with the peculiar and characteristic difficulties of 
Kastem countries. The present paper could only touch upon the first 
of the subjects mentioned in the foregoing list, viz.. Cave-dwellings, 
and then only with a portion of them. 

Caverns abound in Syria to such an extent as to make many 
mountains present a honeycombed appearance. Earthquakes and 
volcanic disturbances in pre-historic ages have anticipated the labours 
of the quarriers and the diggers in the sides of the hills. Such who 
delved in the fissures of the rocks and in the holes of the mountains 
belonged to the primitive portion of humanity, and were on the alert 
to find a refuge from wild beasts and still wilder fellow-creatures. 
Numerous caves which have sen-ed as dwelling-])laces for man have 
[leen noted down and described by that eminent staff of workere 
whom the Palestine Exploration Fund has sent out to enrich the 
stores of biblical knowledge. To the l)ublications of that Fund, and 
to kindred works, including the judicious labours of Dr. AVetzstein, 
formerly Prussian Consul at Damascus, Mr. Lowy was indebted for a 
portion of the data he had to bring under the notice of this Society. 

Some of the cave-d^^'ellings in Syria are again inhabited by persons 
140 
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whose vegetating existence has been ably described by the late Mr. 
C F, Tyrwhitt- Drake in the volume of " Si)ecial Papers " published 
by the Exploration Fund in the "Survey of Western Palestine." 
This writer states that the Syrian troglodyte shares his underground 
dwelling with his cows, sheep, and goats. The entrance cut in 
the rock may be about 3^ or 4 feet wide, oi)en at the top, and 
descending either by an inclined plane, or by low steps leading to the 
doorway. The door is 4 feet high by 2^ feet in width. The walls are 
seldom smoothed. The room is circular or of oval shape, and not 
quite 6 feet in height. In the centre the cattle are housed, whilst 
the human inmates— the man, with two wives, and perchance half-a- 
dozen children — are separated from their brute companions by a ilne 
of stones. Sometimes the place for the human inmates forms a raised 
ledge, a maslabah. 'I"he refuse is removed every morning, and 
deposited close to the outer gangway. After a heavy downpour of 
rain, some inches of water may add to the discomforts of this Augean 
stable. The slimy damp of the walls, the mosquitoes, the vermin, 
the reek of men and beasts, make, according to Mr. Tynvhi it- Drake, 
an English pig-stye a palace in comparison with such a dismal dwelling, 
The aspirations of the cave-dweller do not go beyond cramming him- 
self with wild herbs or gathering a few piastres, by sending his family 
to towns distant many miles, there to offer for sale some sticks 
. £» firing, or similar articles of little value. The property of the 
BMdem cave-dweller may consist of 20 to 30 sheep and goats, 4 to 5 
bead of cattle, a half-starved dog, a pair of donkeys, a rusty gun, a 
few skins to hold millc, an earthenware jar or two, a primitive plough, 
an ox-goad, a few bits of hair cloth for wrappings and for bedding, 
or sacks for green herbs, especially mallows, which arc the general 
food for the poor in North Africa, Syria, and Palestine. Millet is 
used for bread, and millt is prepared in various ways. 

The greatest number of cave dwellings are found on the eastern 
side of the Jordan, in that portion of the territory of Bashan which, 
with its shifting frontiers, has been called the Hauran, a name to 
which further reference was made in the present paper. 

Wetzstein, in the report of his visit to the Hauran, gives a clear 
insight into the condition of troglodyte dwellings. These were con- 
structed in the remotest periods of antiquity. K cave was dug in a 
rock, about la to id paces by 8, and about 10 feet high. The 
entrance was between 3 and 4 feel wide. This was the residence of 
the family. In the interior, three additional recesses were excavated, 
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one for stabling the cattle, another for storing the broten straw, and 
a third for garnering the grain and other provisions. The daylight 
only passed through the door. \\Tiere a large number of persons 
had to be received, the subterranean dwelling places were more 
widely excavated. In such cases the ceilings were supported upon 
natural pillars, the internal rock being cut round about in column- 
shape ; or huge stone blocks were piled one upon the other until 
they pressed against the ceiling. In some instances, arches were 
built for the support of the structure, and some of these building 
received much embellishment in the process of time. 

These descriptions form a corollarj- to the picture of troglodyte 
lifeasgivenin Jobxxx, 3-5. The poet who composed that book must 
have been an eye-witness of the miserable Lfe led by cave-dwellers. 
As the translation in the authorised version appeared to Mr. Lowy 
to require a few modifications, he gave his rendering as follows : — 

(v. 3.) "In want and in famine, solitary, are those who rush into 
a i>arched region which since aforetimes has been desolate and drean*. 

(v. 4.) "Plucking the sally plant amongst the herbage, the root of 
the broom plant is their food. They are driven away from the 
midst of fellow men ; men cry after them as after a thief. 

(v. 5.) " In the refls of stream-courses they come to dwelt, in the 
caves of earth and of rocks." 

It made very little difference whether Job alluded to Idumean or 
Hauranic troglodytes. In the simplicity of an uncivilized stale of 
society there are but few differences between one set of destitute 
classes and another. But it seems curious ihat Tenm and Duma, 
noticed in the Bible, and which were to be sought in Idumea, occui 
likewise in the Hauran not very far apart from each other. It is in 
that territorj', with its hundreds of deserted towns and villages, where 
the largest number of lroglod>ie localities are to be found. 

Mr. Lowy then proceeded to the geographical portion of his subjecL 
Bashan, in the time of the Roman conquests, comprised four pro- 
vinces. These, according to Josephus, had the following names ; — 
Batanea (Bashan proper), which in the Bible time was famed for its 
lofty oak forests, its mighty bulls, and well-fattened sheep. 

Batanea melted away, as Canon Tristram says, into E.istem Syria. 

Gaulonitis (Golan in Hebrew), bordering on the Sea of Galilee, was 

likewise distinguished for its luxuriant fertility and rich pasture lands. 

In the east of Gohn we meet with Og's ancient capital, Edrei, now 
identified with Derilt, and still remarkable for its colossal water t: 
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From Edrei a Roman road ran in a south-western direction, vid 
Batrah, to Sakha, and thence far off into Irak. 

Mr. Lowy had now to mention two provinces belonging to 
ancient Bashan. One was known by die Roman name Auranitis, the 
other by the Greek name Trachonilis, denoting very appropriately the 
tx)ugh and rocky nature of that region, and in the Targumic versions 
Tarchona. Auranitis is undoubtedly of the same origin as the word 
Hauran, a name mentioned in Ezekiel xlvii, and also by Arabic 
historians. The appellation Hauran is supposed to indicate the 
numberless cave-dwellings of the land, and to be connected with 
the Hebrew word mrti ^ hollow. From the same word "nn {chur) 
the original inhabitants of the cavernous region in the land of Kdom 
appear to have received the name "^lin. HoriUs, that is, troglodytes. 
No region in the world seems to surpass the Trachons, at least parts 
of them, in a terror-inspiring asiiect. The plural has to be used in 
the name Trachons, for there is the Eastern Trachon, the Argob of 
the Bible, and the 'Western Trachon, the Safa (which means a waste 
or a void), with its pale gloss and colour of cast iron, where vegeta- 
tion comes to a standstill. Wutzstein describes the Safa as a deluge 
of lava with numberless petrified streams of black and scarlet waves 
which in countless ages of antiquity were poured forth and became 
solidified, and then the next overflow ran down the sides of the lofty 
])lateau. The Eastern Trachon now bears the Arabic name Lejah, or 
refuge, namely, of outlaws. The craters in the Hauranic mountains 
liave combined with their lava to build up this region, which, twenty- 
iwo miles long by fifteen in width, stands from twenty to thirty feet 
alwve the underlying plain. All the convulsions of volcanic dis- 
turbances are stereotyped in the Lejah. The lava crust has been 
rent asunder to the very foundation. Gulf is by the side of gulf, and 
crags have been overturned or heaped one upon the other. 

The Rev. Dr. W. Wright compares this region with a troubled 
sea, and draws a vivid picture of the basaltic waves, on the crests of 
which the sun, when setting, reHects its parting radiance, whilst the 
dark shadows appear like deep furrows of the waves. One of the 
volcanoes which furnished its quota to the formation of this huge 
lava plateau has retained the name ^^W-i > (Shichan), in which the 
Biblical name of King piTD is easily recognized. The king may 
have owed his name to this gigantic volcano, whicli is said to have 
a drcumference of 1,000 paces, and an elevation of 1,200 feel. On 
the lop of the volcano is the tomb of a sainted Bedouin, Shichun. 
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Moslem tradition has here converted to Islam a name which belongs 
to the ancient Bible times. 

The Rev. Dr. Wright, in the interesting articles he published in 
the " Iveisure Hour ** of 1874, " On the Giant Cities of Bashan," calls 
attention to the fact that whenever the r^on of Argob is mentioned, 
the Hebrew text emplo\-s the word hSH (Chebel). This word 
literally means a rope ; and the late Professor Lee, without the 
slightest authority, imagined that 7311 means a wave. We would 
then have to look u]X)n the Hauranic mountain as an old and 
acknowledged representation of a system of waves. Ewald has gone 
further, and makes the Chebel of Argob to denote a Hades or 
Orais-like region of Argob. The Chebel of Argob means nothing 
else but the district or region of Argob. The ancient Hebrews 
employed a rope or measuring-line for the measurement and allotment 
of landed properly. i^Sec Amos vii, 17.) p7njl 7iPD ^TUDIM' 
"Thy territor}' shall be divided by the rope or measuring-line." 
The land appropriated by the tribe of Judah was mentioned in 
Josh, xix, 9, as the "portion" (T^H) of the children of Judah. 

Hence the Psalmist, Q'T^'^yil '^ I'^W D'^SlTf* "My portions 
(allotments) have fallen in pleasant places." The few adventurous 
champions of Bible knowledge who have visited the wild regions of 
the Hauran, impress us with the conviction that before, and in the 
days when the Israelites held Palestine, many disastrous battles must 
have been fought with the aboriginal marauders, who felt secure in 
their volcanic cave houses, and could not be exterminated without 
the aid of such pestilential diseases as would be bred in the sub- 
terranean and unsanitary hiding-places. 

According to the Bible the original appellation of this region 
of the Hauran was the land of the Rep/taim, a word which in various 
sections of the Bible is synonymous with " the departed." Attempts 
to solve the enigma as to who were the Rephaim have utterly failed. 
The late Miss Fanny Corbeau laboured hard to prove that the 
Rephaim were connected with the Philistines, and through them 
with the Egyptians. In reality they seem to have been displaced by 
the Amorites, who have been noted for their iniquitous conduct, but 
of whose actual history we know very little. 

The Bible has preserved only one word of the language of the 
Amorites, and this is highly significant. In Deut. iii, 9, it is stated 
that the Amorites called Mount Hernion '*Senir," which name is 
rendered in the Aramaic versions of Onkelos and Jonathan ben 
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Viz'ie] M27n "yiPii 'lie Snow Mountain. Ra^,lii, the great Jewish 
tommenlator of the Middle Ages, [loinls out that Senir means 
snow both in the Germanic and the Kenaanite languages. By 
the Kenaanite is meant the stock of the Slavonic people. The 
S/azv/iiiins, at one time hereditary bond- servants, gave to many 
Europeaji languages the word s/an; whilst the Kenaanite appeared 
as the typical slave, through Noah's curse : Kcnaan shall be the slave 
of slaves. If Senir be an .\ryan name, the Amorites would appear 
to be an Ar>*an people, which is not beyond the range of possibilitj'. 

By the side of the Rephaim, of whom King Og was one of 
the last sur\-ivors, the ancient Jewish commentators enumerate six 
synonyms, all denoting giants. The best known additional names 
are Nephilim, in Genesis vi, and the Anakim, in Numbers xiii, and 
in other parts of Scripture. These names have supplied material 
for the presen'ation of ancient Jewish folk-lore, of which, in a few 
instances, Sihon and Og are the heroes. 

Sihon and Og are said to have been of the Nephilim who are 
mentioned in Genesis vi. Nephilim means fallen down or prostrate 
:n. Jewish folk-lore here identifies the Nephilim or fallen with 
the Rephaim of Bashan, and it tells us that Sihon and Og were 
survivors of the heaven-assailing Titans. They were Nephilim, that 
is, cast down upon the earth. In this legend is the following grain 
of truth. Sihon in Bashan being a fire-emitting and colossal 
mountain, it was by tradition metamorphosed into a human giant. 
And as the volcano became extinct, and its thunders gave way to 
deadly stillness, it might well be proclaimed by dreamy tradition 
that Sihon whilst assailing the sky was overthrown and humbled 
for ever. 

For this King Og, Jewish folk-lore has the additional legend that 
he lived before the Deluge, and was permitted to be saved by clinging 
lit the Ark of Noah. In Abulfedas pre-Islamic history it is noticed 
that a goodly numbt-r of other persons were at the same time saved 
from the general destruction. The Jews appear to have regarded the 
Rephaim of Bashan as a race waning and decaying at the approach 
of a healthier and more vigorous race. They who originally lived in 
the depths of caves were in poetry and in proverbs mentioned as the 
enfeebled dwellers in the deep grave. The grave, the troglodyte cave 
for all times, was therefore the D''ND"1 pJiy, "the low land of the 
departed." 

Remarks were added by Rev. W. Wright, D.U. ; Mr. J. Park 
Harrison; Mr. W. Myers; Mr. T. Tyler: Rev. W. Meade Jones; 
Mr. Lowy ; and the President, 
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A very fine Hypxephaltis was exhibited by the kindness of 
Sir Henrj' Mcux, Bart. 

The Sectetarj' exhibited a drawing of an Egj-ptian Tablet 
in the British Museum. 

The remarks made by the President will be printed in the 
forthcoming part of the Transactions. 

The following communication on " The Aleppo Inscrip- 
tion " was read by the writer : — 

In my notes on the inscribed stones from Jerabis, Hamath, 
Aleppo, &:c, printed at the end of Vol VII of the TraHsacfiom, 1 
expressed a hope that before long it would be possible to add thc 
Aleppo Inscription to the series there given. 

Mr. Rassam, before starting on his last expedition to Mesopotamia, 
had kindly promised to obtain for me if possible a squeeze of the 
inscription. On his arrival at Aleppo he made enquiries about the 
stone, and sent me the fottowiPg information : " I was sorry to learn 
from Mr. Henderson, Her Majesty's Consul at Aleppo, that the said 
stone had been broken to pieces by, I believe, devout Moslems, who 
thought that such a heathenish monument defiled the true believers' 
place of worship, and the sooner they removed ii the belter." 

As not a fragment remains, and there is now no possibility of 
obtaining a squeeze, 1 have, for comparison, drawn upon the two 
annexed plates, facsimiles of all the copies of ihe inscription I have 
been able to obtain. One was taken by Maior-Cienerai S. ^V. Crawford, 
to whom I have written a request for the use of his ropy, if he has 
preserved it. and shall hope to be able to add it to the series ere long. 

Fig. I is taken from Umxplored Syria, by Richard F. Burton and 
Charles F. TjTwhitt- Drake (London, 1872, p. 186). Mr. Drake thus 
writes : " To any one well acquainted with Hums and Hamah, the 
resemblance borne by the mounds on which the castles were built, at 
those places, to that of Aleppo, is most striking. The latter is the 
largest, but in shape, outline, and construction of its fosse, it is almost 
identical with the other two." * ♦ + * " History is silent about the 
construction of these three sister castles — for I cannot but so regard 
them ; but I believe that the five blocks of basalt at Hamah, covered 
with hieroglyphs in excellent preservation, may be the o]>ening page 
to a new chapter in history." * • * * "At Aleppo I stumbled upon 
a connecting link in the history of these castles. In the south wall 
of the Jamai'a el Kdkdn is a block of basali, with an inscription 
similar to those at Hamah ; though much defaced, I made out 
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nineteen characters (including repetitions) identical with the above- 
mentioned. The door-step of a house to the north-west of the 
mosque is made of another piece of basalt, on which I could trace 
sufficient to feel sure that it also had been covered with inscriptions." 

Mr. Drake, in a few lines, adds his opinion that the key to these 
characters must be looked for in the B'elh, house, Kaf, hand, &c., &c., 
of the Semitic alphabets. 

The illustration on p. 186 gives the inscription wrong way up. 

The Rev, W, T. Tym-hitt- Drake has kindly searched among the 
papers of his late brother for drawings or squeezes of this inscription, 
but I regret to say without any result. 

Fig. II is taken from the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, 1873, p. 73, M. Clermont-Ganneau in the com- 
munication claims to have told Captain Burton and Mr. Tyrwhitt- 
Drake in 187 1, and allowed them to copy a drawing in his possession 
made by M. Paucker. Certainly the inscription given by Mr. Drake 
cannot have been copied from that published by M. Clermont-Ganneau, 
who himself points out that the two copies differ considerably. We may 
conclude, therefore, that we have in them two independent copies. 

M. Clermont-Ganneau writes: "The original stone of basalt, 
like those of Hamath, is embedded partly in the wall of a mosk, and 
partly in the hareem of an adjacent house. Only the former portion 
is visible, and consequently either the beginning or the end of the 
inscription is wanting in the above copy." 

Some particulars are then given as to the possible construction 
and origin of the language. 

F'ig. Ill is from a drawing taken from the original stone by 
Mr. Boscawen, and of which he has kindly allowed the publication. 
He informs me that the stone was much worn away, and that the 
characters were cut in very low relief. The wearing away in some 
places appears to have been owing to the belief that the stone, like- 
one of those at Hamath, possessed curing powers ; in this instance 
the people believed that, by rubbing their eyes against it, ophthalmia 
could be cured. 

It will be remarked that in this sketch of the inscription the lines 
are placed in the wrong order, Mr, Boscawen explains that this is 
owing to the two lines of characters having been drawn on separate 
pages of his note-book, without any notes as to their arrangement. 
They were accidentally placed in the wrong position in making the 
finished sketch. 

Fig, IV is a copy of the page in the late George Smith's sketch- 
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book, preserved in the Brirish Museum (Add. MSS., 30,423, p. 19), 
for permission to copy which I am indebted to Dr. Birch. 

It appears from the fact that the inscription has always been 
printed wrong way up, tliat the sione was so placed in the wall. 
Geot^e Smith probably guessed this, and endeavoured in the portion 
of the inscription copied at the head of the page to correct it in his 
drawing. Doubtless he found it difficult to do so, broke off suddenly 
without completinij his first copy, turned his skelch-book round, as 
is proved by the reversal of the (?) marks attached to some doubtful 
characters, and in this manner made his final copy. 

In mentioning this class of inscription, I am glad to say that by 
the kindness of Professor Sayce I am able to report two new inscrip- 
tions cut upon the Niobe at Mount Sipylos. Ur. GoUob describes, 
in the " Wiener Studien " for tSSa, the result of a careful examina- 
tion of the figure which resulted m the discovery of the inscriptions, 
cut in relief upon surfaces prepared on the face of the rock. 

Near to the " Hittite " cartouche, published* from drawings by 
Mr. Consul Dennis and Professor Sayce, were found some much-worn 
characters, which are identified by (lollob with the cartouche of 
Ramcses II in Egyptian hieroglyphics. Higher up another inscrip- 
tion of nine or ten " Hittite " characters, also in a corroded state. 
Woodcuts of the three inscriptions are given by Gollob. 

Professor Krall in his note also printed in the same number of 
the " Wiener Studien," considers it impossible to say in what kind of 
language the inscri])iiona are written, and thinks that these people 
had better be called the Syrian nation. 

He points out that the incorrectness in the reproduction of the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics is similar to that found on objects of Phcenician 
manufacture, and like the latter, point to foreign workmen who en- 
deavoured to copy what they did not understand. " I have seen," he 
adds, "at Professor Karabacek's, materials which were manufactured 
in Persia, and displayed badly-imitated hieroglyphic groups. Egyptian 
scarabs must have served as the model for the workmen of Sipylos." 

Only the rudely-carved figure of " Ma " is now very clear on the 
cartouche, and as Professor Krall points out, the whole ought to be 
surmounted by the phrase, " King of Upper and Lower Egypt," 
tSR ' instead of " Son of the Sun," ^^, which actually stands 
above it. Moreover, he adds, the bird which means " son," is turned 
towards the left instead of the right. 
* Pnxoiliuss, Soi. fiii/. Arcli., January, i8»i, |^ 49> Ti-anstniiBHi, \'ol. \"tr. 




He makes the suggestion that the two " Hiitite " cartouches may 
contain ihe name of Khetasira, who made the treaty of peace with 
Rameses II, but if the cartouche is really that of Rameses II, and was 
engraved there for any historical purpose, ought not one of them at 
least to be rather the name of Rameses II written in the " Hitiile " 
character? W, Harry Rvlands. 

The following communication has been received from 
Dr. W. Pleyte ;— 

Dear Sir, 

I have read with the greatest interest the communication from 
M. Revillout on the Papyrus Dodgsoii, containing the malediction of 
an Egyptian mother on her son embracing Christianity, 'I'he examples 
of Christianity in Egj-ptian documents are ver)' rare; one only was 
noted, that the head of Jesus was signalized in a magical Greek 
tetl, existing in our Museum, and pointed out by Reuvens in his 
Leflrts A Lelronne. Also in the Papyrus iJodgson, neither the name 
nor the religion of Jesus or the Christ is named ; only the name of 
PeUr, the Christian name of Felosiris, indicates the changed religion. 
In the magic formulas from the Demotic bilingual papyrus at Leyden, 
I believe I have found other indications of Christian influence. 

All Egj'ptologists know these interesting docun^ents, t!ie first 
publication of Dr. Leemans, after the death of Reuvens, wlio had the 
first bilingual text in preparation for the press. 

The notices by Professor Reuvens and Dr. Leemans, but specially 
that from Brugsch in his Demotic Grammar and Dictionary, are 
valuable in this matter, and the translation of two pages by Professor 
Maspero in the first part of his Rtccuil, gives a good idea of the 
contents of the papyrus, magical, medical, as well as several othen;, 
written in the hieratic, of which Dr. Uirch has given an interesting 
review, and myself an interlineary translation with a commentary. 

In the great Demotic text the incantations take the first place, and 
the receipts or medicaments are few in number and of little interest. 

Before I give the texts that I suppose contain Christian sentences, 
1 raust make some observations on the document itself. 

It is not a bilingual text, but in it occurs a passage that has 
been translated into the following lines of Demotic. Several Greek 
characters are found in the text, but only to write the Cinostic name 
of the Supreme Bang as embracing all the vocals of the alphabet 

This Name, derived from the Jehovah of Ihe Hebrews, was a 
149 
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simple exclamation, as ia, ie, tao, iae, &c, that served as a sigh, or 
as a glorification of God. 

But in the text itself a number of words are taken from neigh- 
bouring civilisations or religions, and the determinative f indicates 
that they are foreign words from other languages. 

The Greek paraphrase indicates that we may find in these words 
many Greek names of beings or sentences, and my investigations 
have led to the result that such is really the case. 

That some of these words were derived from the Greek, was also 
the opinion of the scholar that has written the Greek characters 
above the Demotic phonetics ; but although he was well acquainted 
with the Egyptian, he was not so with the Hellenic language. 

For example, he has well transcribed — 

/f¥T by rar. VII, 2. Plate III.* 

,„^^ by ral X, .0. . ^^^^ ^ 

n (j Y^ by ttju X, 20. ) 

But of the Greek sentences he has transcribed none that give 
any Greek word. 

It seems that he has employed a kind of syllabarium, with Greek 
transcription, for this purpose. Sometimes he had made faults, as 
in the transcription of fn^o-^Hi^DiiiAo-nii;^ by TLKLfiea^Cy 
IX, 5, Plate IV, which must be read i/^tx^* ^'^ > probably the 
Greek word ^Inrvofiavei, Another word that may be a Christian 
terra is Reverse, XII, 10, Plate XII, containing an allocution to 
/ao Sdfoot, f y-t-^, /y -^n^.^ pantokrator^ iroLvroKpaTtap, 
but this is perhaps a Gnostic epitethon, as VII, 16, Plate III, 
i'o^DiiHOa— 2fr/<r-<i2D aefj'iovcDy transcribed by the student 
with iia^owvev/ia , a word that perhaps must be read 
/leyawev/ia. X, 6, Plate V, occurs the name of i_ fyu^^ <i a-. 
Xlarcp ; this must be the Christian name, of God, I believe. This 
name comes in combination with ^11 /ii^^ifx. IIcTCpt, m a 
sense that also with little variation is written, X, 31. Plate V, 
2frfyAi^f"/^2Diil-r/"^<'^r,if«/^"^)jfcyA> The sense 
seems to be that of Egyptian mixed with Greek words. We can 

♦ The first and second numbers refer to the pages and lines of the papyrus, 
the thiid to the plates as given in " Papyrus figyptien d^motique . . . . du Mus^ 
. . . . des Pays-Bas k Lcide." Dr. Conrad Leemans. Folio. Leide. 1839. 
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read it, Pa nuter Serau pater-a pater m-pe pa nuter aa^ " the 
youthful god, my father, father in heaven, the great god." 

Before I give the translation of another formula, I must say 
something on the transcription of the Greek 0, 

The is transcribed in two manners by M and fs, and it seems 
that the Greek had the two pronunciations of M and /f, as the 
English /// in f/iaf and wM. 

Of the use as M, we find a mass of examples : — 

f2D2fr/-i— a— oOxO avuK dofi. VI, 13, Plate III. 

r z)w Ti-TT IPlatelll; to read 

frb^/^^HM-. /xao-^^/i. VII, 7, j ,^^^,^^^ ^,^.^,„ 

f2D2fr/i^ Oofi. VII, 12, Plate III. 
fj5»A^ d€OV. IX, 2. ) 

/ ^ Plate IV. 

^]\sA^L^ deov. IX, I. ) 

(CbuAjL^ 0€L. XIII, 6, Plate VI, and many 

others. But there are also several words that are written with ^ 
and transcribed by 0. 

Hi ,11^ diat. I, 4. 

r«5zy^2;r^iM^-^»»<i^ yLOLo-Oiv^. VII, 8. 
?3 fill fell! Acil, II jtf iTLO-pudi. VII, 26. 
fiiifeiiiy^ii a-p€L0L. VII, 26. 

r2friiifey ovduo. IX, 12. 
r,if^fy2fr fiot'povdi. IX, 14. 
In other words occurs the ^ as transcription of the /^ and ///. 

riiffef/-i-.<i2D<f/-t_- Oafiadovdi. VII, 13- 1, „, 
/ / ^ ^ * r P^ate III. 

f,.,fH=r^-c« ^oi/^t. VII, 13. J 

r„f irf 0,11*0 -4.y)^2*ryxO appy)6paivovdi. X, 11, Plate V. 

fnfa-.)i»yni^ii-i— ^ipctTTi. XXII, 13, Plate XI. 

Only once /f is transcribed by / and s, 

f,ii^TOyfo-/<» OLpxyovTO-eL. XXII, 8, Plate XL 
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After these remarks we can transcribe a passage from the XIII, 
page verso, Plate XII, that contains — 

"^ <2^ \Cb <iit— xO Iff I Cb f f 1 <i f^ f f r J ^— III ^fi III a« r^D M >),A— fiii^tiAA. 
/:iri thee pisitu eksaimi atam. If we take the phrase as a Greek 
sentence, we can read it, Kvpi€ Bcic TTwrrc e^LTf/it ASa/ui, 
O Divine faithful Lord, I cast out Adam, 

I believe that this is the sense, and that Adam here is the 
Old Adam, the demon, that must be reformed in the man, and 
must be replaced by the Christ. He is not the Adam-kadmon, 
the good great universal Being of the Gnostics and Cabalists. 

Leyden, 'x^rd January, 1883. 



The following communication has been received from 
Theo. G. Pinches : — 

I have read with great interest the valuable remarks made by 
Professor Oppert upon the tablet containing the unknown writing 
l)ublished by me in the April number of the Proceedings ; and as it 
would take up probably many pages to go through, bring all the 
passages bearing upon, and prove the correctness of the translation 
which I there proposed, I venture to make only a few remarks. 

In the first place, I will repeat my translation, rendered into 
better Knglisli. In order to give the sense, word for word, this was 
not possible in the interlinear rendering before published, and was 
not considered necessary on account of the simplicity of the text. 

*• K-sagila-lissi, son of \abukusur-Su, Bel-balat-su, son of Nadintum, 
and Ina-K-sagila-Hlbir son of Bel-ederu, have cheerfully sold Nana- 
BabiliSininni, their servant, whose right wrist is inscribed with the 
name of Ina-lvsagila-lilbir, the slavcdealer, for one mana eight 
shekels of refined silver, for the i)rice romi)lete, to Urmanu, son of 
LiSir. Ivsagila lissi, Bel-balat-su, and Ina l^^sagila-lilbir have received 
the money, one mana eight shekels of refined silver, the price of 
Nana-Babili-sininni, the servant of the men, from the hands of 
Urmanu. 

'' If a claim should be made upon \an;i-Babili-sininni, the servant 
of the men, Ivsagila-lissi, Bel-balat-su, and Ina-K-sagila-lilbir, the 
slavedealer, make uj) (?) the amount (?), and shall give (it) to 
Urmanu." 
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The meaning of the above contract is clear. Three men have a 
female slave to sell, who is marked, perhaps on the right wrist or the 
back of the right hand, with the name of one of the sellers, because 
of his being, probably, an extensive slaveowner, and therefore a 
slavedealer, in partnership with the other two. The slave is sold, 
and according to the terms of the contract, it is provided that i^ in 
conseiiuence of the mark upon the slave, any of the kinsfolk of the 
man whose lume she bears claim her (successfully, as is of course 
implied), then the sellers are to refund the money to the buyer. 
The transaction is of the simplest kind, and there is very little of a 
legal nature about it 

The word }} ^f ^"' is of very common occurrence in these 
texts, and seems always to mean simply "money," the aspirate (■^**) 
being merely to strengthen the case-ending. The translation of 
" receipt " is, to my mind, most improbable, for it is not likely that 
the Babylonians, being an exceedingly businesslike people, would 
hand over a receipt for money that had never been paid. 

1 think that every Assyriologist will agree with me, that though 
E^-< iiru, means " flesh," yet t' lyf j (/«////, " tablet," can hardly 
mean "loins," and "E"^^! mitlu, "arms," and that irti'iir** does 
not mean "to be addicted," but "to write." 

The word kalu, in Assyrian, means " to bum," and therefore to 
purify, when speaking of metals. If it comes from Jf7p we ought 
to have the form kelfi. The meaning " refined " is certainly to be 
preferred, because coins arc not engraved, but struck. 

Pa^ru may, and probably does, refer to the " former owner," or 
better still, to his kinsfolk. Dr. Oppert's rendering does not, how- 
ever, change the sense much, for what is a "rescinding action" but 
"a claim?" 

I cannot agree with the reading tiUu lutlim for ^= Sifi? C^ 
ame-lut-tum. As before remarked, it is an abstract form from amilu, 
" man," and the fully spelled-out form yif y»- JJ^^J £^ a-me-lut-tum, 
occurs rather often. The original meaning was " men " in general 
(homines), then "slaves." "Seller of slaves" is undoubtedly the 
meaning of nadin ameluitam. 

As to the word ttlabSA, it is, of course, I ttaphal of baSH, "to be," 
and means "it is made," or "it shall be made," and can hardly 
mean " should be successful," though the success of the claim is, of 
course, implied. 

•S3 
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The reading of " Nana " was preferred to that of " Islar " for the 
group TlvTt because of the passage in W.A.I., II, pi. 48, 1. if> at, 
and 50, 1. 67 al), where the city-name -::TT {^ t<^^T "TvT ^M 
is called, in the.\ssyrian column, 1> -ry ^ or E::|T -J^l .^ry -ry 
Ra-ag-Na-na. Here <^ t<^^| have evidently the value of rag. 
and the remainder of [lie word, Nana, belongs, of course, 10 the 
group -^T-aT- "-TVT A 55^-? #r ■<!- It'eT .-w:^ n^y Ihcrefore 
be read, quite correctly, NanA-BtWili-iiniKni. It is not unlikely that 
Istar and Nani were originally, if not in later times, one aud the 
same goddess, as has been suggested for the two Assyrian Istars, the 
one of Arbela, and ihe other of Niniveh. 

In my paper describing the Plaint of a Babylonian Widow, 
claiming her properly, which ¥,-ilI appear in the Transactions, the 
result of a careful study of documents of this class will be given. 

The following communication has been received :— 
Dear Mr. Rylands. May 17M, 1883. 

Some years ago I put forward the opinion that the Biblical names 
Shem and Japhet found their explanation in the Assyrian words 
lamu, "olive-coloured," and ipfatu, "the white race." I am now 
more than ever persuaded that I was right in this suggestion. Will 
you allow me briefly to give my reasons for making it ? 

The meaning of the name of Ham has long been recognized It 
is an amalgamation of the Hebrew DH, "hot" (a root which is also 
met with in Assyrian), and the Egyptian Atw, " black," which was 
frequently used to denote the land of Egypt itself, Shem, according 
10 the ordinary rule, would correspond with ihe Assyrian iamu, the 
Assyrian i representing a Hebrew \I? in proper names. Now lamu 
signifies much the same colour as the Greek -(\aaKo<i. Its nearest 
English equivalent would be " grey," which is sometimes used of |)lue 
eyes, sometimes of a colour thai is almost brown. Similarly, while 
iamu can be employed to denote a stone, which was probably the 
Sinaitic turquoise, it was also applied to a mist or cloud. Whether 
the bye-form Hamu is the Hebrew Drtw I will not decide. In any 
case Professor Delitzsch is certainly right in saying that iamu is 
" probably grey, and perhaps brown." It is, in fact, like -{KKvto-,, 
" olive-coloured," and would thus be appropriately applied to denote 
the colour of the skin of the so-called Semitic populations in Western 
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Japhet answers almost exactly to the Assyrian ippntii, the.feminine 
oi iP'-u, "white." Now in the bilingual hymns and elsewhere the 
Sumerians of Southern Babylonia are called sometimes " black heads," 
sometimes " black faces," and this " block race " seems to be meant 
by the word adamatii, which is given as the Semitic equivalent of 
the Accadian adama. The latter word was expressed by two ideo- 
graphs which literally denoted " black blood." At all events adamatu 
would be a close parallel to ippatu, the feminine being employed, as 
is usual in Semitic languages, to represent an abstract noun. 
Yours truly, 

A. H. Savce. 

British M(;>>ei;m, 
Dear Sir, Mayidh,\Ui. 

A few weeks ago there am*\'cd from Aden some cases containing 
Himyaritic inscriptions. They were presented to the British 
Museum by Major W. Hunter. I beg to enclose a description 
of these antiquities, together with copies of the inscriptions upon 
I hem. 

No. I. An alabaster bowl ; the shape of an irregular square with 
rounded comers. Its greatest diameter is la inches, and its lesser loj. 
Its outer depth is 4§ inches, and its inner depth at the middle is 
4 inches, gradually decreasing until it becomes 3 inches at the sides. 
The outer sides are roughly hewn, and the letter ]] is inscribed on 
the bottom of the bowl. Two figures, rudely cut, stand at the end 
of the inscription, which runs thus -.— 

SiCH*IIUrA?IHJS11rli'ni»IliS 

No. a. Part of a stone tablet, 27^ inches long, 10 wide, and 
3 thiclL The letters are aj inches long. It bears the following 
inscription, written boustrophedon ; — 

8sexih)iHmhnis)'niS8»ih«fi»SJ 

^sinon(iA6xiiH[i](inftr»xifr(HiHa 

msAoih«n«ni)vxi)Amx«a 

No. 3. Part of a stone tablet, 23 inches long, 13 wide, and 
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2} thick. The letters are 2 inches long. It bears the following 
inscription, written boustrophedon : — 

^^•ifiov^Amni)x<«>i)^hi^ 
^liimv^isni )4'nv?HM)« 

No. 4. Part of a tablet of dark stone, 17 inches long, 14^ wide, 
5^ thick, with letters in relief, 3I inches long. 

^^♦HX1A<Dh 

:MsnmHiivi<DSis 
^mvxtniXNii 

Na 5. Soft stone tablet, which arrived in three fragments. It is 
now joined, and is 15} inches long, 9} wide, 3I thicL The inscrip- 
tion is in relief, but nearly rubbed off, parts of it being quite illegible. 
What is left I transcribe as follows : — 

^«» ih^x^H ommm s n i b a m^ 
An3n)mnixn(?)^g^viinmfn^ 

The following copies are made from inscriptions which 
arrived after the British Museum publication of Himyaritic 
Inscriptions was issued : — 

Na I. Fragment of a stone slab, 12} inches long, 9 wide, and 
3} thick, inscribed thus, with letters if inch long : — 

i^SMhhnA^ioi 



v'-^'^ 



On (he right of the inscription are engraved two trees. See 
Transactions, Soc. Bibl. Arch., Vol. IV, p. joo, No. i8. 

No. a. Fragment of a stone slab, ii inches long, 9 wide, and 
33 thick. It is inscribed thus, boustrophedon, the letters being 
I \ inch long : — 



(iiiiiiia^ii^ 



rNo. 3. Stone fragment, 15J inches long, 7^ wide, 3J thick. It 
inscribed thus, with letters 3J inches long : — 



BSSvifsJAmnojits 



No. 4. Stone tablet, with cornice and pattern composed of grapes 
and leaves, 15^ inches long, 93 wide, 3f thick. It is inscribed thus, 
with letters f of an inch long : — 

*?1«llIl?1hlXHIXhhJIllA«h 

hovsujaHiHOiuxsomoii 

No, 5, Fragmentofanalabastertablet, diamond-shaped, loinches 
long, 10 wide, and 2 thick. It is inscribed thus, with letters 3 inches 
long, boustrophedon : — 

in«iai 
ft(nrii 




1 am. Dear Sm, Yours truly, 

Ernest A. Budge. 
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The following, in continuation of the communication 
published in the Proceedings, 6th March, has been received 
from Dr. Birch : — 

OsTRAKA OP Hadrian,, the Antonines, and Successors. 

The following will complete the dated ostraka in the British 
Museum, the results of recent acquisilions. They show the numerous 
taxes imposed on the Egyptians, all of which were imposed on the 
ratepayers, consisting of: i. The poll-tax; 2. The workman's licence ; 
3. The conservancy of the river ; 4. The indirect-tax ; 5. The sur- 
veyance-tax; 6. The registration; 7. The Pretor's baige-tax; 8. A 
cattle-tax. The taxes themselves were paid to the TrpamtDp, who 
appears, from the researches of M. R^villout, to have been a kind 
of beadle. The taxes themselves were often farmed out to contractors, 
and collected by them or the beadles or surveyors, and the receipt or 
register was made by xh^praktor or beadle rarely with his own signature. 

Ostraka from Trajan to Severus. 

The tiles are accompanied throughout by ciphers and sigla for the 
monetary values ; the calculations throughout being Greek, although 
the taxes must have been paid either in the local currency of Egypt, 
or else in Roman money. The pieces mentioned are the drachma, 
which, at the time of the Roman Empire^ was used instead of the 
denarius ; and to this piece the word silver is sometimes added, or 
else the word silver or money alone used, with drachmas omitted, to 
express the same. No other gold or silver coin is mentioned. The 
lesser values, which cannot have been silver, but copper, were the obol 
and the trioboL The Egyptian drachma was a piece of potin equal 
in weight to the old tetra-drachm, or four denarii, but reckoning only 
as one. (L^normant, *' La Monnaie," Tom. I, p. 204 and following.) 
But what were the obols and triobols? It will be seen that the 
triobol was an actual piece in circulation, according to the tiles. 
According to the Greek notation, 6 obols went to the drachma, and 
the triobol must have been a large sized bronze coin. 

In the cursive Greek there is no distinction of letters, and capitals 
are not used. The word for year has, however, the cipher L, for 
^T09j written in large size. 

There are one or two corrections to make to my former paper. 
The Aia7y commencing the ostraka of Caligula appears to me to be 
the commencement of a proper name. 
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All the tiles, except otherwise mentioned, are in the British 
Museum. They are about 2 inches to 3 inches wide, and i to 
2 inches high, and from Elephantine, and were collected by the 
Rev. Greville J. Chester in the course of the last few years. 

Auypc^jt Hairvpis Uairvpiot 
V Xaoypa!^ AIL Tpauanw 
Kaiaapos rov Kvputv ap* i( 
Epfioytmis wpa <ypay^ 5790 d, 

"Papyris, son of Papyris, for the poll-tax of the nth year of 
Trajan Caesar, the lord, silver drachmas 17. I Hermogenes, the col- 
lector, have written it" 

This was omitted in the former list, but is of the ist or nth year 
of Trajan. The other contributor to the capitation-tax of the ist 
and loth year of Trajan was Harpaesis. 

TpiadcX^ff irpa ... 

ra>p duyptnjt€v Epn-cofais Tit 

Top(/iTjdov vntp fupiafiov 

irorafiov<fnf\aKi?i€s LI • . • 

avov Kaiaapo£ rov Kvpiov . . . 

/3 AL Adptoyov Kcu 

(rapoi rov Kvptov 

B^B Ka 5791 k, 

"Triadelphos collector, Harpaesis, son of Petorzmethes, has 
acquitted for the assessment of the guardships of the river the i (9th) 
year of Trajan Caesar, the lord, the ist year of Hadrian Caesar, the 
lord, 2 ist Thoth." 

As he paid in the ist year of Hadrian, and was evidently in 
arrear, the part to be restored is the 19th year of Trajan. The date 
is A.D. 117. 

TpmdfX^f irpa!^ duypayjt 

Apirctrfait ^€vo<f)€os TawB 

<l)opos Afifi(<ap)an]£ Qtovfitpo 

U fir4r7pirMtov (?) ipa^ okt<o 

Tp%o€o\op in ^ 

L A^ptavov Katfrapos 

Tov Kvpiov MeaopTj c 

dta Uoivov TpcadfX 

^ov nap 5790 ^' 
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" Triadelphos collector. Harpaesis, son of Phenopheus, Tanuth- 
phoros, Ammonates, has paid on account of the surveying- tax 
8 drachmas and a triobol 8, the 3rd year of Hadrian Csesar, the 
lord, the 5th Mesore, by Poinos Triadelphos " 

The /3 refers to the 3rd year of Hadrian, as it can hardly be 
the cipher of the trioboL Hap is obscure. a.d. 119. 

OvaXfpM»v jcfu Of Xoi fua^ itpas 
wvXfit ^orfyrfs di Srpoi yp 

ftp TaxoprtriKis ...... rpirov 

cTovr hbpuuKiv roir Kvpiov 
Kara p^p^ dpa^ dcica fimi 
dttrp'' I^r iC LA 

Ad/NOyOV TOV KVpiOV 

MfX if 5691 ^. 

'' Valerion and the other farmers of taxes of the sacred gate of 
Syene, by Serapion writing. Pachnoubis, son of Phanopheus, and 
his mother Tachomtbekis .... for the 3rd year of Adrian, the lord, 
for the assessment, 17 drachmas, the disme, the 4th year of Hadrian, 
the lord, the 17th Mecheir." 

The abbreviation ^<r^^ is obscure, the drachmas being usually 
followed by obols. a.d. 120. 

OuaXf pMMT KOI Oft Xm 

irv^ 2oip7ff dft 

ditypa^ Kakagnp 

oviorof Xdoy d 

Adpcnyov tov Kvptev .... 
dpaK dcKa ffvra 

LE A^puMmm rov n/punt 

XoMuc ^ 12642, Brit Mus. 

^ Valerion and the remaining (former of taxes of the sacred) gate 

of Syene, by Calasiris, son .... snious, for the poll-tax of the 

4th year of Hadrian, the lord^ 17 drachmas, the 5th year of Hadrian, 
the lord, the i8th Choiak.*' 

The second Uxm seem to refer to the drachmas. aj>. lao. 
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Ovaktpiav KM oi X 

TTV^ 2orjvrjs di . . . . 
duypa^ JIaxvov .... 

4^6 vtt^ fi^ TaxpfiT 

TtTOfyrov trovs Adp 

Tov Kvptov hpa}^ OK 

Ilavyi It fu 

diKa €Wta 

eov6 I f if 5791 h. 

" Valerion and the other (farmers of taxes of the sacred) gate of 

Syene, by Pachnoubis, son of Phanopheus and his mother 

Tachomtbekis, has acquitted for the 4th year of Hadrian, the lord, 
8 drachmas, the 15th Payni, of the assessment .... 19 (drachmas) 
., . .Thoththe 17th (17)." 

An ostrakon with some anonymous farmers, probably Valerion 
and company, of the 4th year of Hadrian, is published by Franzius, 
No. 4867. The date is a.d. 119. 

.... yp* nrrop{/xi;^f JltTop 

.... rivs Uaxyovfus vi ftcpto* 

. . . . i** EL Adpiavov tov Kvptov 

. . . . irp typ xo* *« 5788 C, 

" Has paid Petorzmethes, son of Petorzmethes .... Pachnoumis, 
for the assessment of the conservancy of the river of the 5 th year of 

Hadrian, the lord the collector, have written it, the 15th 

Choiak." 

The amount is wanting, as also the name of the collector and 
the tax. A.D. 120. 

Saya/Aovf irpa" dtrypo^ 

Ilaxyovtis ^(v<o(fx<as 

jjfi Taxoprtfi^ v) fitpi 

irorapoffiv^ EL Adpmvov 

Kvpuw v) f /9 oto\ rptis 

2av wp typa^ ^ap"" t 579oA 

^'Sanamous (or Sammous), the collector, Pachnoubis, son of 
Phenopheus, and of his mother, Tachomtbekis, on account of the 
assessment of the conservancy of the river the 5th year of Hadrian, 
the lord .... 2 drachmas 3 obols. I Sanamous, the collector, have 
written it the 5th Pharmouthi." 

The doubt is, if the name of the collector is not Sammous, which 
is otherwise found. The date is a.d. 121. 
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^Xaoiog Evrv^ oiro/ii^ ^Xaiov Hapo'cfi 

/Soi;^ ^uyptnjt Aprratfiris ^fiw^iov 

/i Ta;(o/ir^i;ffu>f Xooy rov oydowv crovf 

Adpuwov Kaiaapos rov Kvpiov kot fi€p dpa< 

^KO fimu ^ (f L8 Adpcoyov rov 

Kvpwv XoiOJC ^ 5790 ^* 

'* Flavius Eutuches, sub-farmer of taxes of Flavius Parsamathes, 
the contractor of taxes of the sacred gate of Syene, by aid of Serapion. 
Harpaesis, son of Phenophis, and his mother Tachomtbekis, has 
paid for the poll-tax of the 8th year of Hadrian Cassar, the lord, 
according to the assessment, 17 drachmas, the 9th year of Hadrian, 
the lord, the 2nd of Choiak." 

There is a new word here, the nTofiur0wni9j the sub-contractor. 
What the word refers to before the date is obscure, unless to some 
payment The date is ad. 124. 

«. 

nrirriprjT upas nvkrjs So^n/r 
di Itpanionnt dirypa^^ • . 
(IIa)xyov^is 4^cya>^coff 
fiTJ ToKOfiTtrjKU Xera^ 

TOU (€doflOV €TOW 

Albpuunv Kaurapog rov Kvpiov 
dpaP^ T€ir<rapa9 f d 

Uax If 
d akkat dpc^ dfKa rp€is 
dfica i^ ry i^i^ ic 5791 a. 



" Inspector of taxes of the sacred gate of Syene, by Serapion. 
Pachnoubis, son of Phenopheus, and his mother Tachomtbekis, has 
paid for the poll-tax of the 7th year of Hadrian Cassar, the lord, 
four drachmas 4 the 17th of the month Pachon j he owes 13 other 
drachmas, 10, 13, 15." 

The date is ad. 123. 



MccTttpi; 

$ Adpia 

dcxa 5791 H, 
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" 25th Mesore, 9th of Hadrian Thoth 

^5 10." 

Too obscure to be read. Dated a.d. 125. 

axofi Ilrrc . . . irpa« 

f lupiafiov iroTafJLO<f>v 

It 6 A^putvov Kmatipot 
Tov Kvpiov Mr;(ftp 

K17 5790 u. 

" Pachom .... son of Pete .... the collector. Pachnoubis, son 
of Phenopheus, and of (his) mother Pachomtbekis, on account of 
the assessment of the conservancy of the river, 9 . . . three-obols 
(triobols) 10 .... the 9th year of Hadrian Caesar, the lord, the 
28th Mecheir." 

It is doubtful if the name of the collector is not Pachompeten- 
ouphis. It is important to fix the amount of the rate of the con- 
servancy-tax. It may be 9 drachmas three obol, or a triobolon, but 
the word ^xa (10) after obols seems to point to 10 drachmas. 
A.D. 125. 

Tlaxofiirert . . . <l>€ms npa'^ duyp 

Ap^cujais ^uMM^fiDf fip Taxopxtfi . . 

<off fifpKTfJLOv iroTapLOij)v^ BpiTjoto 

Xovs drica hB hhpiavov tov Kvpiov 

^afitimO f 5791 /. 

"Pachompete . . . pheos, collector, Harpaesis, son of Phanopheus, 
and of his mother Tachomtbekis, has acquitted for the assessment of 
the conservancy of the river, 10 triobols, the 9th year of Hadrian, 
the lord, the 6th of Phamenoth." 

The same as the preceding, but here, after three obols, abnor- 
mally written, the word is 10, three obols more. a.d. 125. 

. . . 2fpa d^y Apircofo-is 
dcKorov L Khpiavov Kaurapo£ 

TOV KVplOV ipa^ OKT» 

1^1; lAL Ahpiavov tov Kvpuw 

fd 5790/. 
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E18B3. 



" By Serapion. Harpaesis, son of Phenopheus, has paid for the 

workraan's-hcence for ihe loth year of Hadrian Cxsar, the lord, the 
4th of Pachon, eight drachmas 8. The 11th year of Hadrian, the 
lord, the 4th Pachons, he oives four {other drachmas)." 

The receipt was given the iilh of Hadrian, a.d. 127, Serapion 
was the clerk of Fl. Eutyches and Longinus Primus. 

4XauuJF Ei;rtJ;^rf^ fiirr^ itpat mj^ Svijvrjv 
Kai Aoiryiyoi npt/tot KQi ot avr av'' 
tTnTT)pT)T flia Itpammvtjt (Soij* 
8«7pa* naji[K>uftt *fipu0iut 

tritxaTOtt rrovt ASptavou Kataapos 

rov rupunj apy !Spa^ otra 

fjj Havri r 3 uXXaf dpa''^ ir 

wa jrai*. i 6 " 'C 579° (. 

" Flavins Eutuches, farmer of taxes of the sacred gate of Syene, 
and Longinus Primus and those with them, by aid of Serapion. Has 
paid Pachnoubis, son of Phenopheus, and his mother Tachomtbekis, 
for the rest of the i ilh year of Hadrian Ciesar, the lord, 8 drachmas 
of silver 8, the 5th of Payni, 7, he owes the other 9 drachmas 
9- IS. 1 7-" 

A.D. 127, It is obscure how much Pachnoubis paid if not 
8 drachmas, and then he owed 9, but the tax is not mentioned, unless 
C Xj>i is written instead of S XxoT. 



A^lioi 






Tpnu/io" EipijHu Tvpav 

\a^ ^ Lir Aipuao 
Kaiirapot row mipuiv Mftropi] 
>V 

Ostrakon belonging to the late Mr. C Appleton. 
" Ammonius and those with him, the tax-gatherers of Syene, by 
Ammonides, son of Traumatius, to Eirenios, son of Tyrannus, 
greeting. I hold from you for the present tribute which I demanded 
the second small remittance (or cask), the 13th year of Hadrian 
Csesar, the lord, the iSth Mesore." 

I cannot verify this tile, but the second line is obscure, for the 
word TfXiui-7* I have not found elsewhere as followed by 5. X«7 may 
be the contraction for Xo-y ; Xi' is obscure, a,d. 139. 
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V fupuTfJunt iroTayLO^nj^ 

KL Adpuwov TOV KVptOV 

fip"^ ^ dvo yi€\tip y 2a^ ' 

irpa* iypa 579^ S. 

" Sammous collector, Harpaesis, son of Phanopheus, on account 
of the assessment of the conservancy of the river, the 20th year of 
Hadrian, the lord, of silver 2 drachmas, the 3rd Mecheir. I Sammous 
(Sanamous), the collector, have written it." 

The conservancy-rate here was 2 drachmas, which with 17 for the 
workmanVtax and 17 for the poll-tax, makes 36 drachmas; the form 
written expresses that the collector had registered it. 

OvaXc . . . 

avrm 

di vo 

Tlaxyov 

CfirjBis 

dtKa cir 

Lr AvTui 

TOV Kvpuw Tile at British Museum. 

" Valerion (and those with) him by Serapion. Has paid Pach- 
noubis, son of Petorzmethis (drachmas) 17 .... the 3rd year of 
Antoninus (Caesar), the lord." 

Too imperfect to make out more than the 1 7 drachmas for the 
poll-tax. A.D. 139-140. The name of the tax-gatherer has been 
read Valerius Merion by Young and Franzius. 

. . ^€pas irv^ 2orj 

. V aw av €nirrjp . . . 

€yp^ nay 

, , . . op . . dpa^ dcxa 

. AL Avra» 

Tile at British Museum. 

" of the sacred gate of Syene those with him sur- 
veyors of taxes .... Has paid Panubtis ... of silver 10 -f drachmas 
the 4th year of Antoninus." 

A tile of the 4th year of Antoninus, with a rate for the Pretorian 
barge, has been published by Frohner, J^gv. Arch.y N.S., XI, p. 433 ; 
and another with the tax-collectors Heracleides and Isidoros, Young, 
53, 6, and Franzius, 4875. The date is a.d. 140-141. 
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OtmXfpi - 

UtTopiii 




" Valerios Petorzmeihes . . 

4th year of Antoninus, i6ih PaynL" 
Same date as preceding. 



Tile at British Museum. 
, uf Ammonius th< 



net up upat irv* . . . 

. . n<irv6rit IIiropiit6ris Hfrap 

. p 6L Arrottriirtni 

. Kmirapot rov Kvpttni tpd^ 



" Dionysios, collector of the sacred gate (of S>-enc), by aid o( 
Pachorapsachis. Petorzmt-lhes, son of Petoramethes, and his mother 
Thinpeleia (has paid for the assessment), of the 9th year of Antoninus, 
the lord, 10 drachmas, > obols, the aist Epiphi." a.d. 146. 

Titiptet hnAuK Aarya/ot 

cm HI ffi* oi-roii (B-inj^ upar 
ini* Sv' taatoXov' UpaAnSov 
CHI Iiridagpov fuo* iit Ilarut' 
p^'^ SunTtXovTw X^H'^ *'py 
ipt^fi itna dv» >t if LZ 
AtTUHixtv Kaurapot rov ruptov 
hSiip 1$ a dti X'^p' ipa^ 

w™ of a™ .J, 5790/ 

" Tiberius Julius I.onginiis and Valerius Socrates and the othei^ 
with their surve)ors of taxes, of the sacred gate of Syene, successors 
of Heracleides and Isidorus, farmers of taxes, Panubtis, son of his 
motner Thinpelaus, has acquitted for the workman's^ax 1 2 drachmas, 
of the 7th year of Antoninus C^sar, the lord, the igih of Athyr. He 
owes the other 8 drachmas, z obols, of the workman's-tax, 8." 

A most important tile for showing the relations of the fanner and 
surveyor of taxes, ad. 144. Others of this year. Young, 54, 11 ; 
Franzius, 4870. 
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tttropCftii'' 

narj*QUTiDt frjTp ivi/wiX' tai 

oXXor -f- 3 ^aoypaifiuis IE L itairr 

{8)paxiias tlKotri xp Bia Appaviov 5851 <7, 

"The 15th year of Antoninus Cfesar, the lord, the 15th Phar- 
muthi Petorzmeihes, son of Fachnautis, and of his mother Sunpeleia, 
and Panouniithes his brother, and Petammonios, the other, for the 
poll-tax of 15th year each zo drachmas 20. By Ammonius." 

It is of A.D. 154. 

A/ipjaviot em Sw* ni t jrpa' ;rvX EXci^ 
Bio IIn;[Ofiff(T«'(iJ)aj'i fijwjfl iuyp 
Mfvo^Aoc Mo)(aiptaiTou pif....unc 
■at Aprrinftrtc i^ioc v ^(f>ic oXXotv 
HOI ttauTov av&pDs L KP 



rj fifipavf 



<VP" 



A'fv. AfcA., N.S., XIX, p. 2z6. 



" Ammonius and Socrates, the two tax-gatherers of the gate of 
Elephantine, by Pachomtpetenephochus, assisting Menophilus, son of 
Mochiorbaites, and his mother . . isis . . and Arpaesis, the son, for 
Ihe assessment of the other, and of each man, the 23rd year of 
Antoninus Cfesar, the lord. I Ammonius have written it." 

This does not give either the tax or the date. It of a.d. 163. 

Afi^fBMor Kat 111' 01 f n-pa apy EXtrfi 

novun-u^it Appava' ftrj^ 6tii>i;(Tic u pfptc 

oy caf fay ^^^ 

Airaiwtvou Kaiaapoc rov Kvpiov 

, . , n ly Appatnos typay^fa 

12070, British Museum. 
" Ammonius and Socrates, two collectors of money of Elephan- 
tine, by Pachompetenephos, assisting Panapothis, son of Ammonates, 
and his mother Thinnesis, on account of the assessment . . zi . , the 
33rd year of Antoninus Ctesar, the lord, the 13th Payni. I Ammo- 
nius have written it." 
The word after assessment ought to be the amount. It is of a.d. 154. 
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Afifim9u>s KOI S«»* o 

ap^ EXtif} duyp KoX .... 

fUfT Zop€Ufo Hero 

Tt^uj^ drffuxriov 

dpa}( rpis o€bX d 

Avrmpttp Tile, British Museum. 

" Ammonius and Socrates, the collectors of the silver of Elephan- 
tine, Calasiris (son of Petorzmethes), and his mother 2k>r 

Petor of public value ... 4 drachmas, 4 triobols (the 

. . . year) of Antoninus (Caesar, the lord)." 

It is of uncertain date, the year and month not being mentioned. 

.... ftois fire' up w 2ofirffs 

.... ui¥os tAa^aipo^pov 

Ajra}(yovt vt Afifuu^iov 

. . C0y irpo^ara>y c( wpo^ s 

. . L AyroycAvov Kaurapos rov Kvpiov 

. . . . ov Kaurapos rov Kvptov ' 

f^Hiptimd J 12460, British Museum 

"... mois, surveyor of taxes of the sacred gate of Syene, by 
Serapion Macharophorus, Apachnoub, for the .... of Ammonius 
... of the sheep, 6 drachmas, the 6th year of Antoninus Caesar^ 
the lord, 10, 9 dr." 

" .... of Antoninus Caesar, the lord, Pharaenoth." 

Apparently of Antoninus, but date uncertain. This is a receipt 
for customs. 



pat 

, , ip L r 7.€0VTIpOV TLfpTtWOKO^s) 

\ov\ioi ^povTViv <riarjp€i<opxu 5^' '*• 

" ^ the 3rd year of Severus Pertinax. I Julius Front 

have taken a note." (?) (or been noted). 

The greater part of this tile is deficient, and it is uncertain if it 
a receipt for taxes. The final word appears in place of the usiu 
*7f>«Y^«, *have written' or * registered.' a.d. 244-245. 

No tile of later date under the rule of the Roman emperors occib 
in the British Museum. 
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The following Communication has been received from 
Mr. F. Cope Whitehoiise, in continuation of his researches 
in the Moeris Basin : — 

Although the results of my explorations in the Fayoum and the 
desert to the west of the Nile, from the latitude of the Pyramids to 
the Henns and Hagar Musqiqeh in the Wadi Reian, published in 
the " Proceedings " in June, 1882, were directly opposed to the 
statements of fact and conclusions of the entire scientific world, 
their accuracy has not been disputed.* 

Anxious, however, to verify them beyond any possibility of doubt, 
and to determine whether the basin of the Wadi Reian might be 
used as a waste-weir for the Nile without danger to the Fayoum, and 
whether the cultivated area of that flourishing province might be 
once more extended to the old limits of the Arsinoi'te nome, I 
returned to the Qasr Qerun with a European engineer, and on the 
1 2th of March, 1883, ran a line of levels to the Birket el-Qerun. 
The present lake is believed to have risen eight metres in the last 
eleven years^ and is rapidly destroying a large extent of cultivated 
land. It is however still over thirty metres below the Mediierranean, 
and 44*94 metres below the base of Qasr Qerun. This temple of 
the Roman period is on the same terrace as Nezleh. The desert 
sinks slightly to the west, but it rises to the south, as much perhaps 
as seven metres, completely separating the two deep basins at nearly 
the level of the Nile. I also went again to the ridge which separates 
Gharaq from Reian, followed the Bahr Yussuf from Behnesa to the 
north, and on the 3rd and 4th of April, accompanied by the Chief 
Engineer of the Province and a large party, examined the desert to 
the south-west of Qasr Qerun, and the dyke which the engineers 
declared to have been used as a canal The black earth in that part 
of the desert, like the deposit over a mfetre deep in the Wadi Reian 
to the south-east, is conclusive proof that the Nile water was con- 
veyed there in large quantities, and for a long period of time. 

It is unnecessary, when it is proposed to flood the Schotts near 
Biskra with salt-water, to dwell on the advantages which would arise 
from filling this * Schott ' with the fertilizing waters of the Nile. It 
does not contain a single inhabitant or a feddan of cultivated land. 
No one could be harmed by it The testimony of antiquity demon- 
strates its feasibility and value. It must be remembered that although 
the Meridis Lacus of the Ptolemaic maps is rightly distinguished 
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from the relatively shallow * Paludes,' basins, or marshes of Mareotis 
and Sirbonis, it was probably less than half the area of the great sea 
which once filled the three basins, the Fayoum, the Gharaq, and the 
Reian. These explorations render it certain that if the dyke of 
el-Lahun yielded to the heavy pressure of high Nile, and the stream 
continued for some years to enter without check, the water would 
pass into the deep valley to the south ; but my recent survey also 
proves that that basin may be filled to a great depth without endan- 
gering the Fayoum. It seems probable, therefore, that down to the 
fifth century B.c. the entire area was flooded, except the plateau 
occupied by the Labyrinth and the adjacent towns, and that it was 
gradually redeemed, and the fertile fields of the later Arsinoite nome 
substituted for the lake in the northern and eastern parts. When 
the water of the Fayoum basin had diminished below the level of 
the neck at Qasr Qerun, canals were constructed, and fortifications 
were erected to protect the \aj\. thus added and the road which 
entered the desert at this point While it would be impossible to 
give an exact estimate of cultivable land or the money required to 
redeem it until the extent and character of the restoration has been 
determined, it is clear that water may be diverted into the desert 
thirty miles west of its present limits, and cultivation extended over 
hundreds of thousands of feddans still containing roots of vines, and 
extensive remains of towns whose former importance is attested by 
such names as the Castle of Splendour. 

If it be granted that the successive states of Lake Moeris have 
thus been approximately determined, the Labyrinth, according to 
ancient historians, is next in rank and adjacent in position. The 
general attention which has been directed to Egypt by the political 
events of the year which has intervened, the concentration of civil 
and military engineering ability, the creation of a special department 
of canals, and the appointment of an experienced Indian official as 
its chief, with the personal assurances I received, will rescue the 
Wadi Reian from the oblivion into which it has fallen, insert it in 
the blank desert of Jacotin and the vague shadows of Linant, and 
restore it to Ptolemaic prominence on the future maps of Middle 
Egypt The appeal which it makes to imperial statesmanship, the 
imminent danger of delay and petty cupidity, will not remain 
unheeded. 

Adjacent to the great * sea,' and second only to Meri as a marvel 
of human workmanship^ the Labyrinth, although as huge in structure 
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. pyramid, with countless passages, each as faultless as the single 
) ' the Lights,' and equally inexplicable to Greek and 
Roman traveller, is unknown. 

The latest opinion of the Labyrinth is thus expressed by Pro- 
fessor George Perrot and M, Chipiez in their recent work on 
Eg>'plian Art: — "U'e are by no means sure that the ruins in 
the Fayoura are ihose of the Labyrinth. These ruins, which were 
first discovered and described by Jomard and Carisiie, and after, 
wards, in greater detail by Lepsius, are composed of wretched blocks 
of drj- grey mud. The plan and description of the building dis- 
covered by Lepsius hardly corresponds with the account of Strabo- 
and with what we learn from other antique sources as to the magnifi- 
cence of the Labyrinth, and the vast bulk of the materials of which 
it was composed." {Nist. of Art in /Inc. Egypt, p. 25, English ed.) 
Fully concurring in this view, at which 1 had also arrived, it is 
nevertheless possible that the Stonehenge of Egypt, which could 
never perish, may yet be found. 

If M- Mariette knew where it lay beneath the fields of the Fayoum, 

would he have lived without entering the ' Serapeuni ' of Mreris, or 

died without bequeathing the secret with his other official papers to 

a trusted associate and successor? Although a minute examination of 

a very considerable area in i88z, aswell as in March and April, 1883, 

have not been rewarded with success, the search should be prosecuted 

with diligence. The highest archieological prize remains to be won 

by critical acumen, profound and varied erudition, unstinted physical 

labour, and "the favour of the gods." No one can claim to have 

found it until the lintels of Parian marble have been traversed, 

corridors lined with bas-reliefs, exquisite as in the tombs of the 

kings, have resounded to the dang of the stone doors, and statues 

of the earliest period, such as Dtedalus made for Menas {Strabo, X, 

lo, 5), and realistic as the Shekh el-Bded, are added to the over- 

llowing treasures of Boulaq. The physical conditions of that part of 

tgypl, the strata of horizontal limestone, the vast blocks which line 

Uie causeway near Kom Uashim, and strew the surface of the island 

in the lake, or beneath which one creeps at the base of the Haram 

■«s-Schaneh closely conform to the requirements of the ' stone city.' 

Deinde Arsinoe et jam dicta Memphis : inter quam el Arsinoiten 

%on)on in Libyeo turres qu<e pyramided vocantur" (El-Haram el- 

Itaddab, ' the false pyramid,' Meri-Tura), " Labyrinthus in Moeridis 

lacu, NULLO ADDiTo LiGNO icdificatus, ct oppidum Crialon." Incon- 
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sideraie and incomplete excavations may do irreparable damage. 
M. Maspero had informed me of his intention to proceed to the 
Fayoum with an entire staff in October. I therefore refrained from 
disturbing the ground and effacing precious marks which might ser\-e 
as clues, but I desire not to lose this opportunity of acknowledging 
the generous courtesy with which he not only gave me lull permission 
to make a thorough examination, but wished me a success which in 
turn I trust may be the due reward of his own labours. 

In inquiring into the site, origin, use, form, history, and traditions 
of the Labyrinth, it seemed a plausible conjecture that the Kretan 
myth was, in (act, Eg)'ptian. If the suggestion be correct, its inci- 
dents and names may be of service in the actual discovery of a 
monument which was regarded as, next to Lake Moeris, the most 
stupendous work conceived and executed by man. In spite of the 
labyrinth sign on the coins of Gnossus (seventh century), the whole 
story of the labjTinth in Krete has been generally discredited (Hoeck, 
Krela, I, 56), The Phoenician character of it^ civiliiation lends 
itself readily to the conversion of an Eg>'|)tian fact into a local fable, 
especially if associated with architectural features strange and even 
repugnant to the straight lines of Doric simplicity. Cadmus, O^i 
iedem, " the East," whether merchants " in search of Europa," extend- 
ing commercial relations towards i—JjT , Gharb, " Ihe West ;" or 
" shepherd kings " exiwlled by such a revolution as that alleged 10 
have taken place under the first king of the XVIIIlh dynasty ; or a 
nobility forced to emigrate, as seems probable, by the changed political 
status resulting from the redemption of the Delta, protected from 
overflow by Lake Mceris and traversed by the canals " dug by 
Sesostris," carried to the Greek island ideas which tradition always 
credited with an Egyptian origin. Dxdalus was said to have built 
his structure after the model of that Egyptian edifice which Pliny 
described as " portentosissimum humani impendii opus." 

In the Egyptian labyrinth, as late as the middle of the first 
century of our era, stood, according to Polyhistor, a colossal statue 
with the head of a bull and the body of a man, " Apion, cognomi- 
natus Plistonices, paulo ante scriptuni reliquit esie etiam nunc in 
labyrintho JEgypU colosseum Serapin e smaragdo novem cubitorum," 
This Serapis, corresponding fairly enough in height to the large 
figures in the Museum ol Boulaq, and termed ' emerald,' perhaps 
17.3 
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because carved in stone and covered with green glaze, Mtvinavpov, 

Sv/l/llK70V Elfoi taJTOlplilXlOl' jij'LlpO'l 

Ta.',jn" f'ff^X^a' «•' ^poto,' hT\!j (^ac: (PlUL, TTia., XV). 

So the great Serapis in the Fayoura may have become the monster 
of the Ktetan fable. 

The Minotaur can scarcely be considered masculine except in 
name. The creature devours, in the Attic tale, youths as well as 
maidens. Isis-Hathor, " the statue of the goddess which has the form 
ofawoman, but with horns likeacow" (Herod., 11,41; 2,73,K.,i875), 
corresponds equally well in form. Following this idea, 
Men-Hathor as a derivation for the word MifU'Tau/toe 
arouses suspicion, and challenges scrutiny only by the 
extreme closeness of the resemblance. " The tendency 
of the Greeks to claim an indigenous origin for the 
deities they borrowed from strangers, and to substitute 
physical for abstract beings " {Sir G. Wilkinson), induced 
or permitted them lo change the sex of Forces and 
Objects to suit the apparent gender of the foreign word. 
In this way the bearded sphinx became the full-bosomed figure of 
Hadrian's villa, and the Andro-lion the woman defeated by CEdipus. 
The conversion of the ' cow-headed ' wife of Osiris into a neutral 
monster is not a serious difficulty. 

Men-Hathor ^^ ^1 does not occur in any known inscription. 
The sign ^^^^ however, is so very common as a substantive and in 
compound terms, that it is not only probable that such an expression 
would exist, but it is even difficult to fix upon the precise meaning 
which would attach to it r**"^ is not an ideograph taken from a 
game of draughts, but, like other rectangles, directly connected with 
enclosures, structures, pools, and dams. Thus ^^ X nun, is a 
/i^uid measure. " ^^ men, /uVu.', Arah. \ feiUtdUn, u.s.w." 
(Brugsch, H.D.W., 636, vid. Pierret. Diet., p. 207), is also found in 
' ^^ ll n '""'" ^"d " ='^ ll t^' ''^■"i"'" Sitz, Stelie, lieu oU 
on reside, Kopt. JJLOriH, mansio, /loi-jj. Erscheinl am haufigsten 
in Zusammensctzungen. Whether 'district,' 'town,' or even 'statue' 
(p. 652), it is directly connected with Hathor in the following 
passage from the papyrus of Boulaq, which describes Lake Mceris ; 
■ MoNMoN ou MeNMeN .... cette locality au 
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Nord du Canal {ou du lac, c.-i,-d., du lac de McerLi) .... Ta-She 
est son nom. La conCr^ Monmon se nourrit de I'eau du canal de 
ce dieu." (Brugsch, D. Geog, p. 257.) In this nome, where the 
Labyrinth was unquestionably situated, Brugsch adds : " Je ne veux 
pas oubliet' que les textes hierogl)-phi<iues connaissent une Hatmor 
LOCALE NOMMEE ^^ ^^ O MoNMoNu, la Memnonienne." 

Strabo says: — " ti i, iri ipnaiv, o Mi/ivwr pto n-y Ai-^vm'ier 
'le/iiviii}i (? Isis) Xi^nai, xai o \ti^vpir$oi Mc/ifdviov uv ei!) c>i tov 
nirrov ijryoi', aiirei/ Kaj TS ck 'A^vf^ Ka( ta fV B^jlisit' mu yap tKci 

The Minotaur therefore may with some probability fall within 
the category of names "which came into Greece from Egypt" 
{Her., II, § 50.) Dangerous as philological speculations become 
when pressed too far, they may be used as clues where they are 
worthless as argument. In the search, then, for the actual Labyrinth 
which has ted me so often lo the desert edge of the Fayoum, and 
induced me to scan with such anxious eye, foot by foot, the canal 
on which Strabo sailed beneath its massive walls, it is legitimate 
to hazard conjectures which may furnish points of vantage from 
which sound and enduring reasons may present themselves to 
others. Adjacent to Medinet-el-Fayoum, on the north-west, are 
immense mounds, the loftiest of which is known as Kom el-Faras. 
Faras or Ftira, is ' horseman ' in Arabic and in Hebrew, ij* j» 
tU^S (2 Sam., i, 6), and the modern Arabic word for 'mare.' The 
eminent Arabic scholar Rogers Bey interprets it (see his brochure) 
as a trace of the Persian invasion of the seventh century a.d. 
The Egyptians, however, called a horse Hthor {Htar), and the 
labyrinth, into which Aristides "descended" a.d. iSo, may have 
been lost to view before the Khalifat of Omar. Men-Hathor, 
district, shrine, or statue of Hathor, might readily be translated Kom 
el-Fares, ' the hill of the mare.' Conceding that this line of inquiry 
is legitimate, and seeking to recover from the Kretan myth its 
Egyptian allusions, Theseus and his conflict are also intimated in a 
vignette and legend of the Boulaq papyrus. ^^ ^^ ««««* g^ 
" Cette locality, c'est celle qui se nommi= QeTBeT [celle de la 
d^faile], du coti! ouest de la contr^e de monmon. C'est I'endroit du 
combat du dieu Horus avec Set \ cause des biens (laiss^s) de son 
pere d'Osiris. Lc dieu solaire Rd a battu ses ennemis i lui le 23* 
jour du I" mois de I'inondation [jour de I'ouverture de I'^duse du 
'74 




canal de la viUe Hi^racl^opolis, compar. pi. 2]. La contr^e appelde 
'—-' '— ^ ft^ appartient done k la province du Fayoum. EUe est 
siiin^e au nord du lac Mceris." The text coniinues : " Celte locality 
sablonneuse au nord du canal (ou du lac, c.-i.-d., du lac de Moeris) 
c'est I'habitation d'Osiris quand le dieu Set ne lui a pas fait du 
ma! b. H^racldopolis Magna [c.-i-d, quand Set n'a pas enipgch^ 
I'eau de I'inondation d'y aniver par le canaJ d'Heracl.]." Brugsch, 
J?Ui. Gcog., p. 258. 

The tribute of seven sons and seven daughters may refer to 
seven months of days and nights during which the water stored in 
Lake Mcetis, adjoining the council halls of the Egyptian Barons, 
was a tribute levied upon Egypt, and an especial grievance to the 
inhabitants of the Heracleopolitan nome. 

Without extending the parallel, it will be observed that the 
various names connected with ihe present Fayoum and the historical 
Labyrinth can be readily identified. The Gebe! Sedment or Isment 
is the '\ofiavli\i of Strabo (p. 690, 52, Didot); and its variants, 
X/uu-e^f, F., 'Xpaul^'t xz, Mni'Cijt tv ; as well as of XVII, i, 'l^uJi-ri,! 
V Qfo/ia o Tji^ti'i (p. 68g, 28), on which the note by the learned 
editor, Karl Miiller, reads ; " Mnifcij*, Epit., 'lafiav^ij'i codd. plurimi 
habent, p. 690, s^. Quidnam Strabo scripserit, incertum. Epitomes 
scripturam utroque loco reponi vult Bunsen." 

Diodorussays: " A'^ivTmai ... Kxii<rjiiaa,v l^fj^iipiov fiaai\ia Mtrei/v 
Of Tint Mo/'pov jrpoaoi/opa^outrif. 02to! ce raXc/tijt^i' ;icv Trfiu^tf oiii' 

'ka^vpivBuv." LXl, 1 ; and Sec. xcvn, 5. 

Pliny gives Petesuchus as its founder, the equivalent of Pta- 
Sevelc, the "mouth of the canal," which led to " Crocodilopolis," 
where 'Suchus,' that is Sebek or Subek, a crocodile, with the Greek 
ending -ov added, was kept in the temple tank. Tithoes may be 
Ta-Shet Lykeas assigned it to Moeris (^^^ ^^HH^iC^ nier, cours d'eau. 
(Br.) Lac. Pierret, Did., p. 220 ; cf. Mn/iVoi', supra). 

Besides these passing allusions, in which lines of investigation are 
merely hinted, it may be proper to add that Hebrew tradition dis- 
tinctly connects the 'corvee' of the Beni-Israel employed at Pithom 
(Exod. i, 11) with the vast engineering works ascribed to all the 
Pharaohs, and especially to Amen-em-ha III. The eminent Arab 
Sheikh who replaced Dr. Spitta, in April, 1882, as librarian of the 
Khuttubkhaneh, told me that the traditions which ascribe Ihe 
Fayoum and its canal to the Patriarch Joseph were of the remotest 
J75 
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antiquity, and he gave to them entire credence. When " there arose 
up the new king over Egypt which knew not Joseph," the children 
, of Israel had multiplied beyond the scanty limits of Goshen, " and the 
land was filled with them." The LXX say they were employed on 

the public works (tV rSii tpyoi-:) and that u'cofu/ujoov n-oXtK ixvfta* 

The Hebrew text has DpTpVTn^T DnSTlM HinsV ni32p!? 
but the addition of " On, which is HeliopoHs," makes it probable 
that they were employed on the great constructions from Gizeh at 
Bab el-On, to the statues of Isis and Osiris, which stood upon the 
island in Mosris. The ' urbes tabemaculorum ' of the Vulgate were, 
as the Italian puts it, 'raaggazinL' The increase of the population 
necessitated and permitted fresh basins for the storage of Nile 
water, and additional granaries, the 'horrea Joseph! ' of medieval 
tradition. The SjTJac also has it, "extruebant civitaies, horrea 
Pharaoni, Pithon et Raamsis." 

On such a point the Arabic version is entitled to the greatest 
respect. Saadia ben-Joseph was born in the Fayoum, " I'ancienne 
Pithom, dans la haute ^gypte, I'an 4652 de I'tre juive de la cr^tion 
(892 de r^re Chretien) ; il porte de sa ville natale le sumom 
' d'Alfayyoumi,' ^VD^N. ou en h Areu Happithomi, ^in^Snt" as 
Munk states in his " Notice sur Rabbi Saadia, Gaon" : Paris, 1838. 

Saadia writes— 1^,-,^ ^^ ^j ^y^\ ^ ^^J^ ujU- 
" aedificavereuntque civitates, horrea Pharaoni, in Phaium et Ain- 
Semes." 

Pi-Tum and Ra-Meses are words of description rather than names. 
Why should not the Israelites have been employed in some portion 
of the Mceris basin in averting starvation from a redundant popula- 
tion, by extending a lake " whose use was admirable, and the 
greatness of the work incredible?" (Diod., I, IV.) Chronology 
plays no part. For " who is he therefore that considers the greatness 
of this work, that may not justly ask the question, how many ten 
thousand men were employed, and how many years were spent in 
finishing it ? Considering the benefit and advantage brought to the 
government " (by this great work), " none ever could sufficiently 
extol it, according to what the truth of the thing deserved." 
(Diodorus, by Booth, p. 56.) 
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U.S. A 1SS2, 1SS3. 

From the Editor: — The American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. VoL V. No. 3. Svo. July, 1883. 

From the Editor : — Le Museon, Re\-ue Internationale. Tome II. 
No. 3. Svo. Paris. 1SS3. 

From the Academie des Inscriptions et de Belles Lettres: — 

Con>us Inscriptionum Semiticarum. Pars I. 

Inscriptiones Phcenicias continens. Tomus I. 

Fasciculus Secundus. Folio. Paris. 1883. Tabula. 

Fasciculus Secundus. (Tab. XV-XXXVI.) Folio. Paris. 
1883. 
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From P. J. de Horrack :— L'^gyptologie. Serie L Tomes I and 11. 
Les Maximes du Scribe Ani, avec transcription, etc. Par 
F. Chabas. 4to. Chalon and Paris. 1876, 1878. 

From Dr. Birch (President) :— Nile Gleanings. By H. Villiers 
Stuart 8vo. London. 1879. 

The Funeral Tent of an Egyptian Queen, etc. Svo. By 
H. Villiers Stuart. London. 1882. 

From the Rev. E. J. Selwyn : — Travels in S>Tia and the Holy 
Land, by the late John Lewis Burckhardt 4to. London. 
1822. 

From Miss Brock : — Rome : Pagan and Papal. Svo. By Mourant 
Brock, M.A. Svo. London. 1883. 

From the Author: — Monumenti Egiziani rinvenuti di recente in 
Roma suir area deir Is^o del Campo Marzio. Notizie di 
Emeste Schiaparelli. Svo. Roma. 1883. 
Reprinted from the Bulletino della Commissione Archelogica 
Communale. No. 2. 1883. 

From the Author : — Sammlung altagyptischer Worter welche von 
klassischen Autoren umschrieben oder iibersetzt worden sind. 
Von Alfred Wiedermann. Svo. Leipzig. 1883. 

From the Author: — Phul e Tuklatpalasar II, Salmanasar V, e 
Sargon, questioni Biblico-Assiredel sacerdote, Guiseppe Massaroli. 
Dottore in Sacra Terlogia e Parroco in Faenza. Svo. Rome. 
1SS2. 

From the Author : — The Greek and Latin Inscriptions on the 
Oblelisk-crab in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. A 
monograph by Augustus C. Merriam, Ph.D. Svo. New York. 
18S3. 
From the Author: — Salomon, Assurbanipal, Balthasar. Par 
A. Delattre, S.J. Svo. Bruxelles. 18S3. 

Extrait de la Revue Precis Historiques, 1S83. 
Cyrus, d'apr^s une nouvelle m^thode historique. Svo. Paris. 
1883. Par A. Delattre, S.J. 
Extrait du Mus^on. Juillet, 1883. 

Esquisse de Geographic Assyrienne, par A. Delattre. Svo. 
Bruxelles. 1883. 

Extrait de la Revue des Questions Scientifiques. Juillet, 
1S83. 
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From the Author : — A Dictionary of the Aneitymnese [Papuan] 
Language, in two Parts; also Outlines of Aneityumese 
Grammar. By the Rev. John Inglis, D.D. Sva London. 

1882. 

From the Author : — ^pigraphes H^raiques et Grecques sur des 
Ossuaires Juifs inedits. Par M. Ch. Clermont-Ganneau. 8va 
Paris. 1883. 

Extrait de la ReMie Arch^logique. Mai-Juin, 1883. 
Re\'ue Politique et Litt^raire, No. 13, containing M. Clermont- 

Ganneau's account of the " Shapira MS." 

From the Author: — Humour and Irony of the Hebrew Bible. 
By the Rev. Dr. Chotzner. 8vo. Harrow. 1883. 

From the Author : — Polynesian Origins. By D. Macdonald. 

Extract from the Victorian Review. June, July, and August, 
1883. 

From the Author : — Harmonies of Tones and Colours developed 
by Evolution. By F. J. Hughes, Folia London. 1883. 

The following have been purchased by the Council for 
the Library of the Society: — 

A History of Art in Ancient Egypt, from the French of Geoiges 
Perrot and Charles Chipiez. Translated and Edited by Walter 
Armstrong, B.A., Oxon. 2 vols. 8vo. London. 1883. 

The following were nominated for election at the next 
Meeting on December 4th : — 

Mrs. Griffiths, Heame House, Swansea. 

William Harr}' Turton (Lieut R.E.), F.R.G.S., Devonia, Lordship 

I^ne, S.E. 
Rev. Frederick Gardiner, D.D., Professor Berkeley Divinity 

School, Middletown, Conn., U.S.A. 
Rev. William Hayes Ward, D.V.^ 251, Broadway, New York, 

U.S.A. 
Oscar von Lemm, Ph.D., Petersburg. 
Miss Nicholl, Llantwit Major, Cowbridge, Glamorganshire. 

To be added to the List of Subscribers : — 

The Public Library, Toronto, Canada. 
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• 

The Rev. A. LoWY, at the request of the President, made 
some remarks on the well-known forgeries now called the 
Shapira MS. He stated that in the month of August, when 
he saw the reproduction in the At/ietuBum of some portions 
of the alleged ancient text, he had no hesitation in mentioning 
before a large audience that a most daring fraud had been 
committed by some unscrupulous speculator. The forger had 
eliminated from the text nearly all those vavs and yods which 
serve as matres lectionisy in order to bring his work in harmony 
with ancient Phoenician inscriptions. But he had forgotten to 
be consistent. For example, Si/iofi was written with a yod 
after the santeck. The interpolations were suggested by the 
Samaritan system of garbling the text of the Pentateuch. 
The innovations introduced by the forger were not simply 
startling — their absurdity bordered on the ridiculous. As an 
example, Mr. Lowy observed it could be noticed that the 
forger, in his search after the sensational, had parodied some 
of the verses in Deuteronomy, ch. xxvii, where curses are pro- 
nounced upon the commission of such and such a sin. The 
forger had introduced new benedictions by the insertion of 
phrases in which it is said, " Blessed is he who shall not " 
[commit such and such a sin]. The interpolations were in 
many instances specimens of bad Hebrew and bad logic, and 
in all instances specimens of bad faith. 



Mr. Budge read a communication upon the Fourth Tablet 
of the Creation Series, relating to the fight between Marduk 
and Tiamat. 

The text which forms the subject of this paper is obtained from 
fragments of a tablet belonging to the library of Assurbanipal, king 
of Assyria, and from a large and very important piece of a tablet 
written in Babylonian. This latter piece (like the fragments of the 
Deluge tablet) was found by Mr. Rassam, and was brought to 
England rather more than a year ago. When unpacked the writing 
was choked up with silica, and this having been removed, a most 
important addition to our knowledge of the Babylonian mythology 
and cosmogony w^ obtained. The colophon states that it was 

5 
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written by a pious Babylonian, called Nahid Marduk, and set up 
in one of the temples as a thank-offering to the god Nebo for saving 
the life of the scribe and of his father. Originally the tablet con- 
tained one hundred and forty-six lines, and it formed the fourth 
tablet of the so-called "Creation" series. As is well known, this 
series related the twelve wonderful deeds which formed the subject 
of the great Babylonian epic poem, and it is to the narrative of 
these twelve mighty deeds, as related by their native authors, that 
we must look for the knowledge necessary for a right understanding 
of the Babylonian mythology and religion. The subject of the 
tablet was the fight between Tiamat and the god Mardut Tiamat 
was the personification of chaos and disorder; she dwelt in the 
sea, and was believed to possess horns, hoofs, wings, claws, and 
a scaly tail. She was a hideous monster who, together with the 
demons and evil spirits, her allies, warred perpetually against Mar- 
duk, the god of light, and the chosen of the gods. The story 
is told with all the mystic and fanciful adornment of the eastern 
mind ; the idiom is difficult, and for some of the words it is ex- 
ceedingly hard to find an English equivalent, but the main points of 
the narrative are certain, and through the whole story there runs a 
sublime and beautiful feeling of reverence for the gods which is 
expressed at times in words not remotely distant from those used by 
the " sweet singer of Israel'* It is not improbable that a second and 
deeper meaning was conveyed to the Babylonian mind by the words 
of these stories, Tiamat representing wickedness or darkness, and 
Marduk representing light and righteousness. It is much to be wished 
that the excavations could be again carried on, for undoubtedly the 
remaining tablets of this series still lie amid the dust and ruins which 
mark the spot of old Babylon. 

The new Babylonian fragment is 4^ inches long and 3^ wide, 
and contains forty-two lines of the "obverse" of the tablet, and 
the last twenty-eight of the "reverse," together with first line of 
the 5th tablet of the series and the colophon. The text of the 
colophon is as follows : — 

6 
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The large fragment of the Assyrian copy was published by 
Delltzsch in his " Lesestiicke," and translations of it have been given 
by Smith in his "Chaldean Genesis," and Talbot (Trans, Soc. Bid, 
Arch,^ V. I, et seq). The story related on the tablet partakes almost 
of the nature of a play, for a line or two of narrative is given which 
is followed by others containing meditations upon what has been 
said. Here and there the narrative breaks out into a paean of praise, 
as, for example : — 



5=:et:s^'eT Udr :ff^ j^ ^ -^T -T-T "K^T 8-s^ 



at - ta -ma 
Thou too 



kab - ta - ta i - na 



ilani 



ra - bu - turn 



si - mat - ka 



la- sa - na - an sum -gar - ka D.P, A-num 
thy destiny (is) unparalleled^ thy sumgar is Anum. 

The meditations above mentioned partake of the nature of a 
chorus, and appear to have been said or sung in a measured form, 
both rhyme and alliteration being known and used. The following 
lines will serve as an example of the measure, and the last one of 
alliteration also : — 



3. at-ta-ma 

4. si-mat-ka 

5. Am-ar-ut 

6. si-mat-ka 

7. is-tu u 

8. sus-ku-u 



I 



kab-ta-ta 
la-sa-nan 
kab-ta-ta 
la-sa-nan 
mim-ma-la | 



I 



in(a) ilani 


ra-bu-tum 


sum-gar-ka 


A-num 


in(a) ilani 


ra-bu-tum 


sum-gar-ka 


A-num 


in-nin-a 


ki-bit-ka 


si-i-lu 


ga-at-ka 



sus-pu-lu I 

Whether the narrative was recited by a priest and the chorus 
taken up by the others, is not at present certain, but it is not 
improbable. The Babylonian's trust in his god is beautifully 
expressed in the words : — 

17. - $!i= V cs^ H 5=^tT -^T lfiL< =ff^ i^ -nV' ^ ^T 

bi-lum sa tak - lu - ka na - pis - ta-su gi - mil-ma 
O Lordy wJio trusts to thee^ to his soul do thou do good. 

And the use of the word gitnil here reminds us of its use in 
Psalm xiii, 6 ; xviii, 20 ; cxvi, 7, &c., where it is used to express the 
same idea. 

7 
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The language of the tablet is most interesting ; the verb is gene- 
rally placed at the beginning of the sentence, and the construction of 
the sentences themselves is curious. Sometimes a pronoun is added 
to the verb to give emphasis, as in the line ana Marduk hukrusunu 
sunu issairu, literally : " to Marduk, their first-bom, they, they 
mentioned." With this compare the emphatic in DillN □5''^.?P% 
Numb, xiv, 32 ; •.rvsn DnST "QN, ps. ix, 7. PJN ""l!]^ DTSTJ, 
Zech. vii, 5 ; •.'•m TM D!Ta2 "^TV. "^^^l. Ps. xxxviii, 11, &c. 

The word for father, abba, is spelt with the b doubled (as 
in Chaldee emphatic NSN, Syriac I^P i" singular and plural, 
the latter form being abbii (Syriac Idisl)- "^^ Babylonians 
certainly pronounced the b hard or doubled. The nominative 
singular was abbum (with the mimmation), the construct abba (as in 
abbu-su, "his father"), and compare the forms J\, ftfV '., and the 
form in Syriac, n^. used before the suffixed personal pronouns. 
The Syriac, Arabic, and ^thiopic agree with the Babylonian (the forms 

being a), IH^, ^cjibl' loisl; <_,^ J,,} ; and A-fl : mO" :) 

in having the hard or doubled b ; and the New Testament preserves 
this form also (iSySS o wnrijp, Mark xiv, 36 ; Rom. viii, 15 ; Gal. iv, 6). 
The Hebrew however keeps the soft b, 3N, ni3N, as also the 
Chaldee in the plural, l^T?^' ^■P'T?^- "^^^ Syriac grammarians 
tell us that ]£?] (with soft A) means " natural father," but li] (with 
a hard 6) "spiritual father" (See Payne Smith, TAesaurtis Syr., 
artsl). 

The word "-f< ^]- ^T"" ""l^ (which Delitzsch, I think, firat 
pointed out to be Ti'-a-ma-ii) does not occur in the Babylonian 
fragment. The other part of the tablet would no doubt throw light 
on this word, and also show how £Jt< £lf|< is to be read. Some read 
kirbis, others biabis, and this latter reading appears to be the better 
of the two. My reasons for thinking so are these. In Psalnt xcv, 4, 
the words y^M"''1J3nQ ^TJ "lOJQ occur, which are rendered by 
the Targum: N?^N1 pCftS^B p^J? i^''T? '^X "in whose hand 
hang the depths of the earth." Again, in Job xxxviii, 16, the words 
ri^Jjnrir' Din;^ *l|'^n?l are to be found, which are rendered by 
the Targum: J???n MDiHJjl CJIDCJQ, "hast thou gone into the 
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depths of the abyss ? " Now piy^QQJSJ and UJ^51t?S translate 1I?1 
and ^"iliTTO, it therefore has the meaning of HJiinri, Hl^J^nri, 
or infiiriui, infima. It is to be observed too that tWinil tl^lSttJa 
is the exact equivalent of t^< £{!< ^| "-1^ bii-bis tani'/im, or pispis 
/amtim, and means "the lowest depths, the inscrutable parts of 
the deep." This is another instance of a Uabylonian word being 
preserved in the Targums. 

Another point of interest in the tablet is line 36, which reads — 

ctj~r t!:'r+ ^= JSST -^ ^ H « SR EI H m -^ 

mul - mul - lum - us - tar - ki - ba u - kin su-ba-at-nu. 
The club lu made \ "'^"^ \ , he fixed our seat. 

It occurs in the description of Marduk preparing his weapons for 
the war with Ti'amat, and the difficulty to me is tlie words subat-nu, 
"our seat." One would expect subat-su, "his seat." The ^ may 
be a mistake for \_, but as the tablet was well and carefully written, 
this possible slip of the pen seems an anomaly. The whole of the 
text of this fragment will appear in the Transactions of the Society, 
and all may be most thankful to the pious Babylonian who copied 
the tablet (or paid for its being copied) and placed it in the library of 
E.ZIDA, one of the temples, tar' 'ioxfiv, of mighty Babylon. 

Theo. G. Pinches. — The exact date when the story was com- 
posed it was impossible to say with certainty, but must have been 
very early. The reason for this supposition was that there are in the 
Biitish Museum certain fragments of tablets containing explanations 
of words. These fragments, like other bilingual lists, contained 
division-lines, marking off the words, and it was found, on examina- 
tion, that the roots in the Assyrian column corresponded with those 
of the words, line for line, in some of these legends. Now as there 
were very few ideographs used in the tablets of the creation-series, 
these glossaries must have been drawn up to explain only the 
Akkadian, or rather Sumerian, original. No copies of the Akkadian 
or Sumerian original itself, however, had as yet been found, and it 
was not unlikely that it had been already lost at an early period, 
pointing to a very early date for the composition of these legends. 

In reply to a question of Mr, Bertin, Mr. Pinches stated that the 
names of the gods were almost the only words that were written 
ideographicaily. 
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The name of the so-called " Dragon of the Sea," BiSbiS-ti'amti, 
was a compound wdrd. The first part was written with the 
character ^^<, kir or biSy twice repeated. Now in one of the 

duplicates of the tablet said to refer to man's fall, the word was 
written £][][< ^ ^y, BiS-bi-Su^ evidently a Semiticised form, with the 
'U of the nominative case, and as one of the meanings of ^<, biS^ 
is rapdSu* " to be wide," the meaning of ^< ^][][< >-<y< '^'^ is pro- 
bably, " the great monster of the sea."t JBiSbiSu would therefore be 
of Akkadian origin. J 

It was not so certain that the name »->f- »^y ^yyy^, Bau^ was 
identical with the Hebrew ^rQ. In the list of royal names § occurred 
that of a queen, who was called, in Akkadian, ^ {^ »->f- >^y t:yyy^, 
Azag-BaUy rendered in Assyrian by ^ *^>{' *^y ^yyy^: "i^yyy ^^, 
BaU'Hlit^ " Bau is glorious," but chaos or emptiness could hardly be 
said to be glorious. 

George Bertin. — It is a cause of satisfaction to me to see that 
Mr. Budge has called attention to this too much neglected question 
of the rhythm in Assyrian. In a short note printed in the Proceedings 
over a year ago, I already noticed the existence of rhythm and 
rhyme in Akkadian ; since then I have given some attention to the 
question, and arrived at the conclusion that there is to be found in 
Akkadian every kind of rhyme and rhythm. Alliteration is used to 
a very large extent, and the poets seem to carry the alliteration to the 
furthest possible extent : in some verses the consonants are nearly all 
the same, and call to mind the well-known — 

" Round the rugged rocks the ragged rascals ran." 

When I spoke of the Akkadian rhythms, my critics at the time said 
that if it was as stated by me we ought to find traces of it in 
Assyrian. As my studies have persuaded me, and as just shown by 

* See Delitzsch, '* Lesestucke," p. 62, 120-1. 

t See Delitzsch, " Lesestucke," p. 31, note 184. 

X Biibiiu^ however, seems not to have been the word used in the Sumerian 
original. The group given in the Sumerian glossary above-mentioned is ^^^^9 fV, 
explained by kirbuy "middle," and tl^^y ^TTT^ erim^ explained by tdmiim^ 
"the sea" (the same as ti*amtt) — in other words, what the Sumerians called 
-^^ t^A^T ^ni» ir-en'm, " the heart " or " centre of evil," the Assyrians or 
Babylonians translated by " the middle of the sea," or " the monster of the sea.'* 
{Bi*bii't€amti)y the latter probably partly on account of the meaning of gabru, 
" mighty," which ^^^ also has. {Cf. W.A.I., V, pi. 21, 1. 42-43, &c.) 

§ FroctedingSy]^^. II, 1 88 f, p. 37, last line. 
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Mr. Budge, the Assyrian poets imitated their Akkadian masters. In 
his Babylonian texts, Mr. Pinches has published three stanzas of 
alliterated verses ; the scribe, to preserve the alliteration to the eye 
as well as to the ear, has written the name of the goddess Istar 
without the prefix »">f-. One thing must surprise everyone, it is that 
the character of the Akkadian and Assyrian poetry has not been 
detected before. I should not like to prolong these observations, 
and give any example to support my statements, wishing besides to 
reserve them for a future communication. To tell the truth, I delayed 
it, waiting in vain for a long-promised study on the Egyptian poetry ; 
but I may state now that I have come to the conclusion that the 
origin of the Arabic poetical system must be looked for in Akkadian. 
Remarks were added by Rev. A. Lowy, W. St. C. Boscawen, 
Thomas Tyler, E. A. Budge, and the President. 

A communication was read by Mr. Pinches on Babylonian 
Art, illustrated by Mr. H. Rassam's latest Discoveries. 

This paper was a short description of Mr. H. Rassam^s latest 
discoveries at Abu-habbah, or Sepharvaim, and consisted of remarks 
upon the more interesting of the objects of art brought to England by 
the able explorer. The most important (fi-om a historical and anti- 
quarian point of view) was a small egg-shaped object, of beautifully 
veined marble, pierced lengthwise with a rather large hole, and 
engraved with an inscription in seven lines (two double), containing 
the name of Sargon of Agade (3800 b.c), of which the following is 
a transcription into later Babylonian, with a translation : — 





§ar-ga-ni 

lugal-la§ 

§ar 

A-ga-de (ki) 

a-na 

(ilu) §ama§ 

in Sipar (ki) 

a-mu-ru 
II 


Sargon 
the kitig^ 


t^ 


king of 


T? s^ £AtT 4pr 


Agade, 


Tl >^T 


to 


-+ *T 


SamaSj 




in Sippara, 


Tl "^ 21 


I have dedicated. 
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*' I, Sargon the king, king of Agade, have dedicated [this] to 
Samas in Sippara." 

This most interesting object is the oldest which the British 
Museum possesses, for the date of Sargon, according to the cylinder 
of Nabonidus, of which an account was read before this Society by 
Mr. Pinches in November last, is as early as 3800 B.C. The inscrip- 
tion presents some points of analogy with that upon a cylinder in the 
possession of M. de Clercq, and described by M. J. M^nant, the 
well-known Assyriologist, in his work, " Recherches* siur la Glyptique 
orientale" (Paris, 1883), p. 73. The inscription there given, which 
is in Akkadian, is as follows : — 




T? ^ t^tT jpr 




>^:=- 


-5wT 


za 


»^T 


:htt 



D.P. Sar-ga-ni* 


SargoH 


lugal-lag 




the king^ 


lugal 




king of 


A-ga-de (ki). 




Agade, 


lb- ni- 
Sarru 


] 


IbnUiarru 


dup-sara 




the scribe 


ura-zu 




thy servant. 



This interesting cylinder-seal, which bears on each side of the 
inscription a representation of the hero GiStubar, kneeling on one 
knee, and holding a vase from which, in three streams, a liquid is 
coming forth, and being drunk by a bull, which holds up its head 
with open mouth to receive the fluid, seems to have belonged to a 
scribe named Ibni-§arru,t who, as one employed by the king, called 
himself, therefore, the servant of the king. The ending, " thy ser- 
vant," is by no means uncommon on the cylinders of the royal scribes. 

From the spelling of the name, ^^fl g> J>- or ^ ^JJ gj> {>• 
(D.P.) Sar-ga-niy it is easy to see how it is that we get the form 
pS'lp, Sargon, rather than X'^P (§arru-g^n). Gani is evidently 

• M. Menant has lost the chief point of interest in this valuable inscription. 
He reads the name ^-ga-ni-iar-lukh. See below. 

t The meaning of this name is, ** The king has made (me)." 
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the early form of the Akkadian root which appears, later on, as 
"TT4 "^T S'"^y " '° fit."* I ^tl ''TT-^ "^1 ■Siir-g'-ni' is the usual 
way of writing the name in later times. The Greek 'hptiaeoi, which 
eviHentty conies from llie Assyrian form Sarm-uktn, has lost, like the 
more corrupt 'hpva of the Septuagint, the sibilant with which both 
the Assyrian and Akkadian forms begin, replacing them by the soft 
breathing. The author then made a few remarks upon the characters 
composing the name, pointing out that they were very old in form, 
and, though showing distinct wedges, yet approached very nearly the 
outline forms seen in other inscriptions from Sippara.t An inscrip- 
tion of Naram-Sin, son of Sargon, found by M. T, Fresnel at Babylon 
(near the Nil canal), and afterwards lost in the Tigris, seemed, judging 
from the copy published in W.A.I. I, p). 3, No. VII, to have been 
written in the same style. This inscription, which is in Semitic 
Babylonian, is as follows ; " Naram-Sin, king of the four regions, 
. of ... rag and Makan"). (George Smith : "conqueror of 
Apirak and Magan.") 

One of the most interesting of the inscribed objects of minor 
importance was an oblong object, the greater part of which was of a 
dark-green stone, rather 9at, rounded at the broader end, and having 
also the corners rounded off. It tapers gradually from the broader 

Another early cylinder in the Museum at New Yark, described by 
M. J. Mdianl in the CaMltc des Btaiix-Ar/i, gives us the similarly-fomied name 
" Bin-gani, the king, the son of the king, "^perhaps of the same dynasty, 
t Wiih refiard to the word ^y-ffl^jfTTniB"- J , the author was at first mclined 
to transcribe Ihe characters composing il by the late Babylonian t^i= *^T» 
lugal'la, regarding the ^j] as a turned i^. This, however, is, alter all, hardly 
likely, anil it is, perhaps, better to transcribe, with M. Mdnanl, this latter 
characlet by C|TT| (in Assyrian E)'yT<). If this be correct, ga!la§ shows the 
Jailer form of the root geUa, in Akkadian "great," Ihe word lugala meaning 
" great man." There is also another explanation, however, possible, and that is, 
llul Ihe word " king " (tt^J lieing repeated twice, has another meaning in 
the first case, and the character tlfyf must be regarded as indicating a dilTerenl 
phonetic complement, and Ihercrore a different word. In W.A.I. II, 4S, 1. 40, ab, 
we have the old Babylonian form of the character for king given twice, with the 
pronunciation of Dadru[m), enplained as " SARCON [Sargina], king of justice, 
proeouncct of justice, pronouncer of happiness." It is possible, therefore, that, as 
the character tlffT has also the value o( ru^ (rui), this is the value 10 be used 
here. The transcription would in this case be " Bar-ga-m Dad-mi^), lugnl 
A-ga-dd [ki)" ic. Whether this latter enplanalion be the correct one or not, that 
the surname of Dadmim) was applied to Sargon of Agade is dear from the pas- 
Mge here quoted. 

■3 
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end, and is fixed into an ornamental socket of bronze, engraved or 
cast in the form of a ram's head, the eyes of which were inlaid with 
some white composition, the nose terminating in a small ring, from 
which something had formerly hung. Close to the bronze part, 
on one of the broader surfaces, are six lines of inscription, in two 
columns, of which the following is a translation : — 

" To Samas, king of heaven and earth, [his] king, Tugulti-Mer 
king of Hina, son of Ilu-§aba, for the [safety] of his land, and his 
(own) protection, he has given (this instrument).** 

This monument is most interesting, as it shows the renown of 
the shrine of Samas at Sippara, — a renown so great that the king 
of Hana, near Karkemish, thought it of some use to make a present 
to the temple to gain the favour of the god there enshrined. The 
author pointed out also, that, as shown by such names as Ilu-bi*di or 
Iau-bi*di, the distinctly Semitic names Tugulti-Mer* and Ilu-Saba 
proved that the language of the country did not differ materially 
from Assyrian. As the inscription is written in the Assyrian style, 
with a few archaic forms, it is probable that it was carved by Assyrian 
engravers, and the monument therefore belongs, most likely, to the 
reign of Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, about 850 b.c 

Another most interesting monument is a lion's head carved in 
white limestone, originally exceedingly hard, but now changed to 
chalk by the action of fire. This work of art, the execution of 
which was most vigorous, was probably originally intended for an 
ornament for a chair or similar piece of furniture. The mouth, 
which was open threateningly, showed the well-formed teeth. Above 
the upper lip were, on each side, five curved sunken grooves, which 
were fonncrly inlaid with some material, probably to enable the long 
feelers or whiskers to be inserted. Wavy grooves for inlaying were 
also to be seen above the nose. The eyes were inlaid, and the holes 
for the insertion of the long hairs forming the eyebrows still remained. 
In the middle of the forehead there had originally been inserted the 
little winged figure emblematic of the god Assur. Round the rim 
of the neck is the following inscription in Assyrian characters : — 

" Sennacherib, king of multitudes .... Esarhaddon his 
son .... 

The date of this fine specimen of Assyrian workmanship is there- 

* It is uncertain whether we ought to read tne-ir or m^-m, but the characters 
lend themselves l)ctter to the former. M<rr is evidently the same as Me-rUy found 
on the case-tablets, the Akkadian name of Kimmon. 

14 
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fore about 685 b.c., and is a memorial of the conquest of Babylonia 
by Sennacherib, who seems, judging from the above inscription, to 
have set his son Esarhaddon on the throne of Babylonia in his own 
lifetime. 

The author, touching on two or three other specimens of late art 
(among which was a beautifully-carved calf's head in ivory, also, 
most likely, of Assyrian workmanship), spoke of several fragments of 
statues, evidently of Samas, the sun-god, and his attendant deities 
These figures had the peculiarity of being dressed in long robes of 
some material having long wavy hair. This material was probably 
goatskin, which, as was known from the bilingual texts, was regarded 
as a kind of sacred material. These robes seem to have been made 
by sewing together long stripes of goatskin in such a way that, when 
put on, the effect was that of a garment flounced all over. Almost 
all the divine personages represented on the cylinder-seals of the 
earlier period were dressed in a similar robe, and it was one of the 
distinguishing marks of a god or goddess. 

An illustration of this style of art was given in one of the plates 
prepared for publication in the Transactions, It was a small seated 
figure, the head and shoulders lost, holding in the right hand, against 
the breast, a cup. The left hand and arm were visible inside the 
goatskin covering, which seemed to be held in its position by the 
wearer, the robe being evidently rather stiff. 

As the author had remarked when Mr. Rassam's most excellent 
paper on his discoveries was discussed in March last, there was a 
difference between the art of Sippara and that of LagaS (Tel-lo). 
The former was more careless, and wanted, in many cases, the truth 
to nature which the latter possessed. The Sipparite sculptor, how- 
ever, was often, doubtless, hampered by the unsuitable shape of the 
material which he had to work upon. 

Between the earlier and the later art there was a marked difference. 
Thick-set figures took the place of the early slim and elegant forms ; 
but the later style, though not so beautiful, certainly possessed more 
vigour. Yet the later art was affected by the earlier, and perhaps, 
indeed, sprang from it The distinction, however, all lies in difference 
of race. Akkadian art was, like the people themselves, polished, 
refined, and grjiceful. The art of the Semitic race, into which they 
seem afterwards to have merged, had that character of power which 
was also the principal characteristic of the people themselves. 

Remarks were added by Mr. H. Rassam and the President. 
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:■;;*= ti-; — jcr ;i;rr.:c re" ■»ij;i i Kzrrc::,^ with a series of rays 
:=rr -:!::-■; i= r.'i^i £::>:^s. Tlii pr-s :o ±e cjare, at first sight. 
Tbi i;;csri:-:s :: 2 — k. re: -w^Li; I cie :o be two hands and arms 
ars r^rs-^ti-L 1::; ^-irsi^re I jz-sz'dit h widi a Phcxnidan idol, 
'■jLliri ir, :-:-;iriT clrrxj;;:^ 7^5* Vz— « B^ of Aphaka. Above, 
ir.i i-^'-'-^y '-- z-i iiii i£ -^ •.^ixr.^-z::^. is ±e crcsceat moon. 

Ws I-:v± '-tTz ii.t- I'-z -.uidlir ciirv of Aphaka, a city of the 
LcZSJi-.z. Till i=:-sT: Lr. ^=.zU-'. '.i=Lis on account of its sacred 
shrlr.i. C:r.;.Ti^* :le fiz'ztr ci Airris. was considered to have 
L**r. the ":,;;l-iT c: ::5 i=;.:j ar.d evZ-renowned temple, where the 
rcoat ;£K.;-.-l:.:i r.its were rractlsei in honour of Adonis. He, it 
5een-.s, is r,-.:~:--.; mere thi.-. the Rial of the Old Testament, who 
often 3=s--n-.-:i r^itnes after cenatn localities where he was adored as 
the ttttelir 'ieity. or where he had a well-known and revered shrine, 
as, for instance, the Bail of Ekron. or Hermon, or Zor, i.e., Tjtc. 

The rh'^nicians, as well as the Canaanites, — the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Paleiiine,— considered this deit)' as representing the male 
and female principle conjoined. Baal represented by the sun the 
ai.tive or creative ix)Ker, and Baalti represented by the moon the 
passive or prcsening power in nature. This idea will explain the 

• Liician, '• De Sjt. DLc," § 9. 
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half-moon being placed above the tree-like idol, and the latter being 
adorned with the rays of the sun as together representing the one 
deity — the Baal of Aphaka. 

The word 71 is contracted from the complete form 7^1, and 
was already in use at the time of Isaiah (xlvi, i) and Jeremiah (1, 2). 
The LXX uses BeeX very often instead of BaaX, whereas the 
Babylonian Bel is always written ByX or Bt/Xo«. 

Thanks were returned for these communications. 



Note. — ^A friend has kindly suggested to me that the inscription 
may be read aa ]J1M71, i-e,, ^^"^^ ^5j » fieXnavai^ or 6 fiijXo^ 6 
apxa^ow The word ]^^^ happens to be written twice in the Bible 
without ^f viz., Job, xxxiii, 19, and Micah, vi, 2. 

I cannot help thinking that Mr. Reichardt is wrong in supposing 
that the two pendant ornaments from the tree are arms and hands ; 
they are simply the fruit so commonly represented in this position on 
cylinders. The " idol '* itself appears to me to be nothing more 
than the " sacred tree," of which various forms have come down to us 
upon the ancient Babylonian and Assyrian seals. — W. H. Rylands. 



The following communication, referring to the Cuneiform 
Tablets of Kappadokia, has been received from Professor 
Sayce : — 

The number of Kappadokian cuneiform tablets, the discovery of 
which we owe to the sagacity of Mr. Pinches, has been increased by 
five others, more or less perfect, which Mr. W. M. Ramsay purchased 
last year at Kaisariyeh. They not only indicate the locality of the 
library to which they belong, but considerably improve our chances 
of deciphering the language in which they are written. The charac- 
ters in which they are inscribed are, unfortunately, not always easy 
to read ; they are derived from one of the later Babylonian running 
hands of the age of Nebuchadnezzar, but the forms assumed by 
some of them are very peculiar. I have gone over two of the texts 
with Mr. Pinches, and though in a few cases we differ as to the form 
or value of a character, our readings on the whole are the same. 
Confidence may therefore be put in what is guaranteed by so 
practised an eye as that of Mr. Pinches. 

17 
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Mr. Pinches first noticed that one of the texts seems to be in 
Assyrian. At all events, it contains the specifically Assyrian words 
niskul, "we weighed;" ina, "in;" and ana, "for." I naturally 
thought therefore that the whole text was in the Assyrian language. 
But I soon found that the nouns were apparently not only not 
Assyrian, but not Semitic As the tablet appears to be a record of 
the expenses of a temple, we may conclude that Assyrian was the 
official language of the high priest, but that the names of the objects 
he registered, when not expressed by ideographs, were not translated 
into the foreign tongue. We may compare the compuH of mediaeval 
corporations in which words like "quar" ("quarry")* with the 
French article U prefixed, are freely inserted in the midst of official 
Latin. 

All attempts at deciphering the new language which these 
Kappadokian tablets have brought to light must start fix>m the .text 
I have just referred to, and I will therefore give my copy of it here, 
transliterated and, where possible, translated. The tablet is of red 
clay, and is unfortunately broken :— 

R. I. Obverse, 

1. V ma-na vi sussana dhu 

5 manehs 6 (and) one-third shekels 

2. AN-NA i-na a-be-im 
of lead in 

3. ni-is-ku-ul v bar dhu 
we weighed {paid) ; 5 (and) a half shekels 

4. AN-NA i-na a-ma-as 
of lead in 

5. ni-is-ku-ul xiv bar dhu an-na 
we weighed; 14 (and) a half shekels of lecui 

6. i-na na-khu-ur ni-is-ku-(ul) 

in we weighed ; 

7. Ill DHU AN-NA lu-^i-im 

3 shekels of lead unworked (?) 

8. ni-is-ku-ul in dhu (an-na) 
we weighed ; 3 shekels of lead 

9. ni-ri-im f ni-is-ku -(ul) 
worked (?) we weighed, 

[Lacuna.] 
18 
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Reverse. 

I. AN-NA 

kad 

2. a-na ga-di(?)-im | 
for ........ 

3. ni - is - ku - ul y vi pir dhu 

we weighed; 6 (and) a quarter (?) shekels 

4. AN - NA BIT* am-ri-im 
of lead of the house 

5. ni-is-ku-ul v bar dhu an - na 
we weighed; 5 (and) a half shekels of lead 

6. i-na ga-at um-ma 
at interest (?) in all (?) 

7. ni - khi - ma (?) | sak ni el ki 
we received (?) 

8. sanibi ma - na >- iv dhu 
two-thirds of a maneh and 4 shekels 

9. AN-NA i-na 
of lead in 

10. §a-sak-ki-im ni-is-ku-ul 
we weighed. 

On the Edge. 

1. (. . . . ma-) na iv sanibi dhu an-na 
.... manehsy 4|- shekels of lead 

2. (i-na) . . . . ga ni-is-ku-ul 
in we weighed. 

Here an upright wedge will be observed to be sometimes used as 
a divider between words. We meet with it on other Kappadokian 
tablets. The termination of the words abeiniy luiim^ nirim^ gadim^ 
atnritn and sasakkim should also be noticed; we find the same 
terminations in the two proper names of the Paris tablet, Ri^im or 
Turri^im, and Batrim, as well as in the name of the Kilikian king 
Pikhirim mentioned by Shalmaneser. Sak-ni-el-ki may "signify 

* Or CAN, "enclosure." 
19 
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" in all," and ni-khi-ma (?) is possibly the nikhi-ma of R. II, line 7.* 
Gat and umma both occur on other tablets. 

The second text is quite perfect, and is written in minute but 
well-cut characters on a small tablet of flesh-coloured clay. This 
text is in Kappadokian throughout, and consequently but little of it 
can be deciphered. It runs thus :-^ 

R. II. Obverse. 

1. XIII ban (?)t DHU D.P. ut a §u me ga 
Thirteen {and) a half (?) shekels of silver 

2. a-na luj lib-bu-ul-ma 
^*htch . . 

3. VA zu§ ta akh zi me | khi ni 

and 

4. i - khi - ma tur - ga ga - at 
has given (?) 

5. qa me ur ir ku um-ma 

6. a-na §a lal la (?) ar 

7. e khi , ^ ma xv dhu D.P. ut 

8. as - §u II - ul y a-din (?)-a-ta 

9. XV DHU y a-na §a-ki-ma 

10. i-a-khi y §u-ku-ul 

11. XX ma - na sak ba ni dub 
20 standard manehs 

'2. ga r^y mis §a i na I 

13. pi - ikh §u §a na y a - ta - khi na - ma - ni 

14. i-li-ga-ga 

Reverse. 

1. um - ma a - ri (?) IT i - khi - ma 

2. a - na ma - nu ** (?) - ki a - ri (?) 

* I have distinguished the tablets by the capital letters R, P, and L; R 
signifying those which have been brought to England by Mr. Ramsay, P the 
Paris tablet now in the Louvre, and L the tablet now in the British Museum, 
which led to the discovery of the Kappadokian language. The Roman numerals 
attached to the letter R denote the tablets purchased by Mr. Ramsay in the order 
in which they are referred to in this communication. 

t Mr. Pinches identifies the character with Itim. 

X Pinches : ku. § Pinches : ^»- yy . || Pinches : ///. 

t >flP?. •* "^^ Perhaps tan 

20 
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3. ku - ku - zi a - ri (?) ki na - ra - am 

4. VA AN UT tab - ba - i ki - ga - ma 
and the sun-god 

5. a - na ma - nu (?) - ki a - ri (?) ki - ga - ma 

6. XXXIII ma - na sar i - li - ga 

7. ni - khi - ma f a - na ku g^ bir (?) ga . . 

8. a - na bit a - bu - §a - ki 

9. i a - ri (?) e - mu - ki 

10. a - ru S^ ma f sak - a - ta 

1 1. khu (?) - ki ma y a - na sak 

12. . . I BAR ma - na - ta D.P. ut 
for ..I and a half manehs of silver. 

Edge. 

1. za-din (?)-a-ta D.P. ur va . . . 
for the offerings of silver and , . . 

2. §a - ki - ma y i - a - khi y<« 

3. a khir §a khu ^u ni 

4. li bir (?) nu (?) 

We gather from the inscription (L) first brought to light by 
Mr. Pinches, that -ma is a verbal suffix denoting the third person, and 
'ta the termination of a case, while -a is the plural ending. The 
same inscription also makes it pretty clear that ana must be the 
relative pronoun. Umma occurs several times in these texts, and 
noma (L, Obv. 3) seems to mean "young." It is found again in a 
fragment (R iii) obtained at Kaisariyeh by Mr. Ramsay, where it is 
attached to the ideograph of " sheep," followed by the plural suffix -a. 
The fragment also contains the word zardin (?). It reads : — 



1. XII 



urn . . . 



bar na - ma . 

. . . (and) a half young . 

3. II (?) LU-a za -din (?) . 

2 (?) sheep a gift 

4. VII LU-a na-ma um (?) . 

7 y(fung sheep 



Obverse. 

5. a-khi 8u nu (?) khi ra . . . 

6. D.P. UT ki ba . . . 
silver 

7. II Jt| ma - na ... 
2 {and) five-sixths manehs . . . 

8. gur - ma gap - pi ... 



21 
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Reverse. 
f . aa - ba - gi a ^^ na . . . • . 
the which . . . . • 



The rest is too mutilated to be worth transcribing, 
A more complete tablet (R iv) brought home by Mr. Ramsay 
begins on the reverse with the word sa-din (?). The obverse is 
unfortunately for the most part gone, only the ends of the first 
eight lines remaining. At the end pf line 4 we find {a)-piMt-hij 
and at the end of line 5, hi^nu (f ) fa ma-na. The last fbur lines 
read: — 

10. lib • bu «- ul f ^ -r Q$i .. tim 

II ni y ni - khab - ba -* at 

12. . . Su ni >— XX ma- na 

13. D.P. VT I Su r un - g^ in^h (?) nm (?) 

Reverse. 

1. za - din (?) ir - gal | im - UiU - ur 

2. um - ma §a ma ba 

3. II sussANA ma - na D.P. ur 

4. lib ** btt - la ba v& f du um 

5« fo v& KN - NAM f dub - bu -^ um 

6, S4g»m«ir fa-pi-khi-)u 

9,iiia«ga->ri-im fi-ba-«ka 

8l a •« ma la (?) ut me 9u 

^.ga-^ni-um za- din (?) ir -* gal | 
iOi,hu«<i->lr iu fa-pi-pi | 
If. H-^me-ia-am fi-ri« tim 
12. a-ku(?)-hu ir ybe-lu-kak 

Edqe. 
,•.<,..., am (?) poa - na 5u - nu 

The last of Ramsay's taUets (R v) is a large broken one of light- 
coloured day. Its mutilated condition allows us to pick out a word 
only here and there. Thus on the obverse we have um'{ma) (I iX 
iii ma-na (L 3), DHU-to a-na (1. 7), i-na {^ J5i O- ^)> ^'^^ 
(L 10), (mdyna D.P. ut is-da-a (L 11). On the reverse we find 
na-ma Orbafat gthri-im (L 4), iMi-ma (L 8), xx thna v dhu D.P. 
UT (L 9), (jgdy ri'im ti-ip (I 12), a-pt-gii^ 7 and 15), /ihm^mj^ (L 16). 

29 
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The following is a transcription of the Paris tablet (P), with the 
corrections made by Mr. Pinches in his published copy of it after a 
personal examination of the original : — 

Obverse. 

1. a - khar an ut a - na 

2. tur - ri - ^i - im nis tab ma - nu - ba - am 

3. khab - ba - at - ni a - khi - ma ba sa sur * 

4. um - ma a - khar an ut - ma 

5. I ma - na xi dhu D.P. (ut) 

6. ri - ik - za - am hu su a dhu u 

7. ku - u - gi (?) i - li - ga 

8. ri - ik - zi - im 

9. na - akh (?) ri - ik - za - am 

10. ma - nu (?) sak sa Su me a be a 

11. a - khi na - ma dub 

1 2. um - ma i - ri - su um - ma 

Reverse. 

1. ta - khi EN - NAM 

2. a - na a - pi - am 

3. a - ni a bi (?) 

4. qi (?) NIS dub - bi ni su (?) 

5. NIS tab gal a - khi - ni a - khi - ma 

6. J»- ba - at - ri - im 

7. §a a sur khab bu khi ni 

8. ni - khi - in 

9. J*- a - sur - gal 

10. NIS tab lal di ip 

1 1. J»- dan - a - sir 

12. NIS TAB a - sur is - ta 
13- gal 

AkJiar may be the same as akhir on the edge of the small tablet 
ftom Kaisariyeh. At all events, it seems to mean " a deposit," the 
text relating to some sum of money which " Turrii^im the companion " 
had given into the keeping of the sun-god. I infer from this that the 
library from which the tablets have come formed part of the temple 
of the sun-god, and that this accounts for the character of them. 
Nis tab is a compound ideograph signifying " companion," and in 

23 
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lines 10 and 12 of the Reverse it seems to be used of women. Nis 
dubbi in line 4 may be "scribe," while en-nam is "governor." 
Umtna^ it will be noticed, is always used where the contents of a tablet 
are summed up, or a paragraph commences, so that it must mean 
something like "now," "in fine." That the final ni of khabbat-ni 
must be the suffix of the accusative is clear from the expression 
akhi-ni akhi-ma in Rev. 5, where the verb is used with a substantive 
of cognate meaning, while akhi stands alone in Obv. 11. The same 
suffix is found in nama-m\ "a child," R ii, Obv. 13. Here it is 
followed by tliga-ga^ though iliga occurs in Rev. 6, as well as in the 
Obverse of P 7. ^ 

Another suffix is -kiy which is found in manu (?) ki by the side of 
manu (?), and I have already spoken of the nominal -ta and the verbal 
-ma. Possibly we have prefixes in ni-khabbat in R iv, Obv. 11, and 
ma-garim, R iv. Rev. 7. At any rate, / seems to be a prefix in 
i-ari (?), R ii, Rev. 9; and i-akhi or y akhi in R ii, Obv. 10, and 
Edge 2, is evidently the same word as akhi. Perhaps, however, we 
have here only a difference of pronunciation, the more correct form 
being yakhi^ which has produced akhi on the one side, and ikhi on 
the other. 

Just as we found that non- Assyrian words were introduced into 
our first text, the framework of which was nevertheless Assyrian, so, on 
the other hand, we find Assyrian technical terms introduced as loan- 
words into non-Assyrian texts. Thus, if Mr. Pinches is right, we 
should have anaku ("133^2 shekels of silver Asumega has entrusted 
to me " ?), and askul in R ii, Obv. 2, 8 ; and, in any case, sukul in 
line 10 is the Assyrian word for "payment." Ina^ however, two 
lines further on, cannot be the Assyrian preposition, since it ends a 
sentence. The same indication of Assyrian influence is to be dis- 
covered in the name of the Assyrian god Assur (P 7, 9, 12 Rev.) ; — 
indeed, one of the women mentioned in the Paris tablet bears the 
Assyrian name of Assur-rabu ; — as well as in the use of the Assyrian 
mode of ^Titing. 

Peculiarities in the Kappadokian system of cuneiform are the 
dividing wedge to which I have already referred, the horizontal lines 
which are drawn between each line of writing, and the upright line 
or bar at the end of a sentence. The last two peculiarities are also 
found in the rude cuneiform inscription discovered near Amasia, and 
now at Kaisariyeh (about which see the Proceedings iox\)tQ^ 5, 1882), 
as well as in the Hittite inscriptions. 

24 
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P.S. — Further itudy of a rubbing of the inscription from the 
neighbourhood of Amasia, referred to above, has enabled me to 
improve my reading of it It runs as foUowE : — 

I. SI D.P. D.P. Tar-mes-a-me (?)-ti-si sar 

B^ort Tar-"Ks-amffit the king 

3. MAT Gu - za - na * si me qa 
i>/ tkt lani e/ Gozam iilting (?) 

3, me - li At. Ka - an - ab 
within (?) the eily 0/ Kanab 

4. uw ar - le - e - pal 
the prisomri (?) 

J. e-ri'toe I 
camt (?). 

The last two lines, however, may be in the singular, since only one 
captive is represented in the sculpture as being touched by the 
monarch's spear, and 60 signify " the prisoner came," or " knelt" 



The following description has been kindly furnished to me 
by Mr, John Holmes, of Leeds, to whom also I am indebted 
for a knowledge of the stone which is now preserved in the 
Museum of the Leeds Philosophical Society. 

It was given by the late Sheik of the Samaritans at Nablus 
to the Rev, Joseph Hammond some fifteen or twenty years 
ago, with a view of its safe preservation in England. It is of 
hard alabaster or limestone, some portion being decayed 
with age. The height is 16 inches, the width 14 inches, and 
the thickness 2^ inches. — W. H. Rylands. 

QuELNs' CoLLESk, Cambridge, 
My dear Sir, 8 aitia', 1SS3. 

I hitve examined the Samaritan tablet of which Mr. Holmes sent 
you an impression. It is very similar to one described years ago by 
Professor Roedlger in the /fa//. Allgem. Liter aiur-Zeitung, 1845, 
no. 231, p. 638, and again, from fresh copies, by Blau and Rosen in 
the Z. d. D. M. C, 1859, Bd xiii, p. 275, and i860, Bd xiv, p. 6ai. 
»5 
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Both tablets exhibit the decalogue, in an abbreviated form, and were 
intended to be set up in some Samaritan synagogue. In the slab at 
Leeds several lines are wanting at the beginning. What is legible, 
from line a onwards, may be read and supplemented thus ; — 

tirmn vh :-p]N ■ nm [• yza ■ riM ■ -n^l (^) 

[:33:in] ■ vh :PiM][n- mh] O) 

[:-ipt? ■ ~iy] ■ "finn • nsEyn ■ vh] (4) 

[: fyh • fV'n • -mn[n • nV] (5) 

[:-[]y-i ■ nu?N • -ronln ■ vh] (fi) 

byrht^ • mn'\h • rnra [■ qhj - rem] (7) 

[• •nil -'.hi • riM • nl^anMn • Sy • rorai («) 

['.na-'n • n]«i • DNrt ■ rmnn (9) 

[: npr ■ ri'jnp ■ miriTO] ■ nuw • la"? ■ ntns ■ rmn] Co) 

(2) Honour Iky father and My mother. Tliou shalt do no murder. 
{3) Thou shall not commit adultery. Thou shall not steal. 

(4) Thou shall not bcta/alse witness against thy neighbour. 

(5) Thott sha/l not covet the house of thji neigh^cwr. 

(6) Tlieu shall not covet the wife of thy neighbour. 

[Exod. XX, 8-17.] 

(7) AnJ thou shall build there an altar unto Jehovah thy God. 

(8) And thou shalt write upon the stoner a/l f/ie words of this law 

very plainly. 

[DeuL KJtvii. 5, S.] 



(10) Moses copimandtA unto us a law, i 
of Jacob. 



I inherilanee for the assembly 
[Deut xxxlii. 4.] 



Of the last line nothing is legible but the letters miTO • "07 • H, 
and 1 did not at once remember the passage, but Dr. Schiller- 
Szinessy recognised it instantly. 

It is difficult to say what the age of such a monument may be, 
but it is not improbably from 300 to 400 years old, perhaps even 
older. 

Yours very truly, 
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Queens* College, Cambridge, 
10 Ncvembir^ 1883. 

The accompanying photograph, which has reached me from the 
East, represents a group of busts and inscriptions found at Palm)nra. 
They are all of the funereal class. 

1. The upper inscription on the right I read thus :— 

«ttm'?M San aiosi Aiahshd 

"lO'^pD "^i Mai the eldery son of Mu^im, 

Httrn'jM WTa*? to Baida, (son of) Aldhsha, 
'nj^ (son of) Sa'di. 

The only letter which is at all doubtful is the first in the third 

line. If I am right in taking it for a ■?, the stone was set up by one 
Alahsha, called for distinction's sake " the elder," son of Mukim, in 
commemoration of his grandfather Baida, son of Alahsha, son of 
Sa'di. This inscription must be closely connected mth no. 70 in 
De Vogii^'s Syrie Centrales Inscriptions Semitiques, where M., son of 
B., son of A., son of S., is n\entioned (pp. 50, 51). As to the posi- 
tion of 7an at the beginning, compare the inscription published by 
Sachau in the Z d, D. M, C, Bd xxxv., p. 746. 

2. The next inscription to the left is the tombstone of a lady of 
the same family. It appears to be entire, though the name of the 
deceased is not given. I read :^ 

yap:^ nn« The wife of Mukim, 

«tt^n'?M "11 son of Aiahshd, 

WpQ "11 son of Mu^im, 

l-^yjt son of Sa'di. 

nnW stands by assimilation for JlTOH* as in Syriac MSS. we 
sometimes find |221 for |2Aj|. 

3. Of the third inscription to the left I can only make out a 
letter here and there. The stone seems to be a good deal injured, 
and it is not well placed for being photographed with the rest 

4. From the head in the centre the inscription has been broken 
away. 

5. The bust on the right has a faint inscription, which I cannot 
fully decipher, I see the name of MTlti Zabdd, in the second line. 
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6. The large bilingual inscription is unfortunately much injured 
Of the Palmyrene portion I can only read, in the first line, the name 
of Julius Aurelius, D''7T1M D^71^i whose native appellation of 
^tt^NTtriN (if I have read it rightly) is obscure ; and in the second 
line the words TM1 N"Qp> '^'« '""ib. Observe the dotted "i in both 
words. The Greek portion enables us to say that the monument 
was restored by the said Julius Aurelius ''1I?N"TD'1N and his brother 
Julius Herraeias, at their own expense, for themselves, their children, 
and their grandchilden, as well as for the children of their brother 
Maenas (''JJfD'), in the month of Loos, A. Gr. 548 (a.d. 237). The 
spelling j-wfi^ for ti/i^ is usual in inscriptions from this district- What 
is legible to me I transcribe, separating the words. 



KOINWNON . 



TO €N TW ANA . . . 

€ TOY MNHM€IO[Y] 

. . . N lOYAION ePM€IAN A- 
[A]€A4»ON AYTOY O AM^O- 
TCPOI OIKOAOMHCANTeC 

ANCNCWCAN €f lAIWN €AY- 
TOIC KAl YIOIC KAI YIWNOIC 
KAI eiC T€IMHN YIWN MA€- 
NA AA€A«OY AYTWN MH- 
Nl AWW TOY HM* CTOYC. 



Wm Wright. 



^T A beautiful Palmyrene monument is in the possession of Mr. Vassif 

I Arthur Clician, of 46 Portland Plact;, It is sepulchral, and the 

I accompanying inscription reads thus : — 

I NDpN ^^mi 

I ma daughter of ^ 

I ■'Dn Habbdzi. '\ 

I Vnn 'mi- i 

I ,4^//« is the Greek name 'Ak,!^. The pronunciation of the father's 

I name is uncertain. The word '?2n has already been treated of in 

H^ our Journal. 
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The above inscription has been reproduced from a paper impres- 
sion by Professor Sachau, of Berlin, in the Z d. D, M. 6^., Bd xxxv., 
p. 736. The monument was then " in the possession of an Arab of 
Palmyra," where Professor Sachau saw it and took the impression. 
See also the remarks of Professor Noeldeke in the Z d, Z>. M, 6^., 
Bd xxxvi., p. 665. 

I may add that one of Professor Sachau's inscriptions from 
Palmyra, Z d, D. M. G., Bd. xxxv., p. 737, exactly confirms my 
reading of the South Shields Bilingual It runs thus : — 



no'jttr 


Shdlmath 


ra 


the f reed- 


•nn 


woman of 




Bagoraz (?). 

mi. 

• 



Professor Sachau has produced evidence from a Syriac Book of 

Laws that p'Im r^ was used in the sense of libertus. 

Wm Wright. 
Queens' College, Cambridge, 
27 October^ 1883. 

N.B. — The plates of these monuments will be issued with the 
next part of the Proceedings, — W.H.R. 



The next Meeting of the Society will be held at 9, Conduit 
Street, Hanover Square, W., on Tuesday, December 4th, 1883, 
at 8 p.m., when the following papers will be read : — 

I. H. Rassam : — " Biblical Nationalities in their primitiveness, 
and as they exist at present." 

II. Dr. J. Peters : — " The Babylonian Origin of the Phoenician 
Alphabet." 
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THE FOIXOV/^ING BOOKS ARE REQUIRED FOR THE 

LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY. 



BoTTA, Monuments de Ninive. 5 vols,, folio. 1 847-1 850. 

Place, Ninive et TAssyrie, 1866- 1869. 3 vols., folio. 

Brugsch-Bey, Grammaire Demotique. i vol., folio, 

Geographische Inschriflen Altaegyptische Denkmaeler. 

Vols. I— III (Brugsch). 

Recueil de Monuments 6gyptiens, copies sur lieux et 

publics par H. Brugsch et J. DUmichen. (4 vols., and 
the text by Dumichen of vols. 3 and 4.) 

DuMiCHEN, Historische Inschriften, &c., ist series, 1867. 

2nd series, 1869. 

Altaegyptische Kalender-Inschriften, 1866. 

Tempel-Inschriften, 1862. 2 vols., folio. 



GoLENiscHEFF, Die Mettemichstele. Folio, 1877. 
Lepsius, Nubian Grammar, &c., 1880. 

Konigsbuch der Alten Aegypter. 4to., 1858. 

De Rouge, 6tudes 6gyptologiques. 13 vols., complete to 1880. 

Wright, Arabic Grammar and Chrestomathy. 

ScHROEDER, Die Phonizische Sprache. 

Haupt, Die Sumerischen Familiengesetze. 

ScHRADER, Die Kcilinschriften und das Alte Testament. 1872. 

Rawlinson, Canon, 6th and 7th Ancient Monarchies, 

History of Eg)'pt. 2 vols. 1882. 

OsBURN, The Antiquities of Eg>pt. 8vo., 1841. 

Robinson, Biblical Researches. 8vo., 1841. 

PiERRET, Dictionnaire d'Archeologie 6gyptienne. 8va Paris, 1875. 

BuRKHARDT, Eastern Travels. 

Wilkinson, Materia Hieroglyphica. Malta, 1824-30. {Text only.) 

Chabas, Melanges 6gyptologiques. 1 862-1 873. 

UEgyptologie. Tomes I and II, 1874 and 1875. 

Maspero, Du genre ^pistolaire chez les 6gyptiens de Tepoque 

Phraoni(iue. 8vo. Paris, 1872. 

De Carchemis oppidi Situ et Historia Antiquissim^. 

8vo. Paris, 1872. 
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OF 

THE SOCIETY 

OF 

BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY, 



FOURTEENTH SESSION, 1883-84. 



Second Meetings 4M December^ 1883. 
SAMUEL BIRCH, D.C.L., LL.D., &c, President, 

IN THE CHAIR. 



The following Presents were announced, and thanks ordered 
to be returned to the Donors : — 

From the Geological Society: — The Quarterly Journal Vol. 

XXXIX. Part 4* No. 156. 8vo. London, November i, 

1883. 
List of Members. November i, 1883. 
From the Royal Geographical Society : — ^The Proceedings and 

Monthly Record of Geography. Vol. V. No. 11. 8vo. 

London. November, 1883. 
From the Royal Institute of British Architects : — ^The Proceedings. 

Session 1883-4, Nos. 2 and 3. 4to. 
From the Philosophical Society of Glasgow : — The Proceedings. 

Vol. XIV. 8vo. Glasgow. 1882-3. 
From the Soci^t^ Royale des Antiquaries du Nord : — M^moires. 

Nouvelle S^rie. 8vo. 1882-3, 1884. 
From Arthur Gates (/« continuation)', — Bibliotheca Orientalis. 

By Ch. Friederici. Sixth Year, 188 1. Seventh Year, 1882. 8vo. 

[No. XLII.] 31 
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From Geot^c Bertin : — Notice des Frindpaux Monuments 
expos& daiis les galeries provisoire du Miisfe d'antiquittfs 
^yptiennes de S. A. le Khedive i Boulaq. Par Auguste 
Mariette-Bey. 8vo. Le Caire, 1874. Sixth edition. 
From the Author ; — Suggestions on the Voice Formation of the 
Semitic Verb: a Comparative and Critical Study. Svo. London. 
1883. By Geo. Bertin. 
Reprinted from the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Vol. XV. Part 4. 
From the Author : — Zur Frage nach der Aussprache der Zischlaute 
im Babylonisch-Assyrischen. Von Eb. Schrader, 
Reprinted from Zeitschr. f. Keilschriftforschung. 
From the Author : — Sceaux et cachets Israelite Pheniciens el 
Syriens, etc. Par Charles Clermont-Ganneau. Svo. Paris. r88j. 
Reprinted from the Journal Asiatique. 

The following were elected Members of the Society, having 
been nominated on 6th November : — 
Mrs. Griffiths, Heame House, Swansea. 
William Harry Turton (Lieut R.E,), F.R.G.S., Devonia, Lordship 

Lane, S.E. 
Rev, Frederick Gardiner, D.D., Professor, Berkeley Divinity 

School, Middletown, Conn., U.S.A. 
Rev. William Hayes Ward, D.D., 251, Broadway, New York, U.S. A 
Oscar von Lemm, Ph.D., Petersburg. 
Miss NichoU, Llantwit Major, Cowbridge, Glamorganshire 

To be added to the List of Subscribers : — 

The Public Library, Toronto, Canada. 

The following were nominated for election at the next 
Meeting on January 8th, 1S84 : — 

Henry E. Davis, z8, Leinstcr Square, W. 

Rev. Peter Z. Easton, 33, Wilhelmstrasse, Berlin. 

George Henry Gibbs, 7, Albion Grove, Stoke Newington, N. 

Rev. Isidore Harris, 193, Portsdown Road, W. 

George A. Moore, 418, California Street, San Francisca 

Dr. L. Oberziner, Via S. Vigilio, No. 5, Trent, Tyrol, Austria. 

Rev. Henry Major Stephenson, M.A., Head Master, St. Peter's 

School, York. 
George Thorpe, Nelson House, Stoke Newington Road, N. 




PROCEEDINGS. 

Mr. H. Rassam read a paper entitled " Biblical Nationali- 
ties Past and Present," 

This was an endeavour to give a common-sense account of the 
various nationalities as they formerly existed, and as they at present 
survive, together with other information gleaned from different 
sources relating to them. 

It was pointed out that the only one mentioned in the Old 
Testament which has up to the present time retained their nation and 
power were the Persians ; and tliat the only tribal or national name 
that had been kept was the Jew; all others had been brought under 
the common sway of the Turk, known in history by the name of 
Tartars or Scythians. 

Mr. Rassam stated that now more than nine-tenths of the popula- 
tion of Turkey and Persia are a mixture of Christians, Jews, and non- 
descript sects, not having any very exact idea of their own belief. 
These latter were the Guebres or ancient Parsees, Sabians who are 
commonly known as Christians of St. John, Ansarees, Droozes, 
Yesidis, or devil-worshippers, and Shabbaks, none of which retained 
any of the old idol worship. 

After having lightly touched on the history of the foundarion of the 
Assyrian and Chaldean nations, and described the various palaces 
and temples discovered during the various excavations, Mr. Rassam 
attempted to fix the site of the towns Calah, Resen, Rahaboth, &c, 
&C. A description of the ruins of Babylon was also given, with 
some account of the ancient history and supposed extent of the city. 
The condition of the people and country in ancient times having 
been disposed of, Mr, Rassam gave an account of the religions and 
sects at the present time inhabiting MesoiKitamia, particularly the 
Christian communities. These, it was stated, were divided into four 
different sects, having, it was considered, the same Chaldean or 
Assyrian origin, but who are now styled Chaldeans, Nestorians, 
Chaldean Catholics, SjTian Jacobites, and Syrian Catholics. The 
various peculiarities of their forms of worship and belief were 
described and discussed, and Mr. Rassam finished his communication 
with some remarks on the prospect of further excavations being 
carried on in the sites of the buried cities of Assyria and Babylonia, 
Remarks were added by Rev. A. Lowy, Rev. H. G Tomkins, 
P. le P. Renouf, and VV. St. C. Boscawen. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour, the paper hy Dr. Peters was 
postponed lo a future meeting. 
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The following Communications have been received : — 

Dear Mr. Rylands, 

In reply to Mr. Pinches in the Proceedings of June last, I must 
state that I still maintain the correctness of my inteqjretation of the 
Slave inscription, and that I do not admit his criticism, nor do I 
agree with his translation. 

I shall not now enter into superfluous juridical* explanation, but 
only consider several philological points. 

I translate, with all persons versed in numismatic matters, the 
words kaspu qalu by "coined silver;" it is the proper expression for 
this idea. His word ya/a means "to fry," and not "to refine;" refined 
silver is after all an inadmissible idea in Babylonian antiquity. 
That money is struck and not engraved or carved, is well known, 
but now Mr. Pinches seems to ignore that even in England the 
expression " coin-engraving " may be used. The Greeks used the 
expression ewitnjiior for coined metal. The meaning is silver with 
figures on it. It is not a serious grammatical objection, that in 
this case the word ought to be gc!u ; at any rate, it ought then to 
be qelu. Nobody having the slightest idea of a spoken Semitic 
language will find a peremptory objection in the vocalisation of the 
guttural ^oft particularly as the accent of the word is on the last 
syllable. 

I explained the words, " the slave whose members are inscribed 
to the name " of one of the owners by a sort of personal tenancy. 
That salar is to write, was found by Hincks long ago, and Mr. Pinches 
need not to point it out to me, " Inscribed lo his name " means 
" to his person," and is, I think, certainly a better expression than 
the strange branding of the hand which Mr. Pinches has originated. 
It would be a quite useless cruelty to brand a slave on this member. 
The meaning of "branding" has never been expressed by "writing," 
there was a special term for it 

* It IS of course useless : nobody would mate a <ieei! of s.ilc on the pro- 
vision that (he ocil morning after the sale lie mighl he deprived of his property, 
not oDly by the seller himself, but by one of his kinsmen, and for the simple fcuoa 
that the objecl bought b marked with the seller's name. Moreovei, the Etabyloniao 
laws of eviction are pretty well known [o us, and are in contradiction lo such 
an idea.. In our case the rescission can only be tcquired by the buyer on accounl 
of a redhibitory defect. 
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Mr. Pinches (p. 104) neglects entirely in his translation the word 
seru, which, since the publication of my Grammaire Assyrienne 
(2nd ed, p. 9), in 1868, is known to signify " flesh." The second 
sign is either duppu, " tablet," or sit, " loin." It was well known to 
me twenty-five years ago that zak and zaklu signify " right hand " 
and "fist." I even derived, ten years ago, from that Babylonian 
character ^^^><, the Persian EK*"> which has the sound mu, because 
musti signifies " fist " in Persian. The passage is difficult ; it would 
be possible to understand not a branding, but a tattooing, as is to 
the present time usual among Eastern nations. The ancient existence 
of this custom is proved by the severe prohibition of the Mosaic 
laws, peculiarly in Leviticus xix, 28, of the J^pJ^p niHD, "the 
incised writing." 

This interpretation, if it should be the real one, would by no 
means modify the juridical connection between the two persons. The 
fact of the personal tenancy would subsist, and the " writing " would 
be only the material sign of the slave's attachment to one of the 
sellers. No Eastern woman could bear on her body the name of a 
man, unless she became his wife or his mistress. 

I do not insist on the real existence of receipts in Babylonia, as 
we have the word sibir in a large number of texts where no other 
sense is possible. The Hebrew word *\yQj has the same significa- 
tion, as I pointed out years ago. How can Mr. Pinches (p. 153) say 
that the money "had never been paid," when his own translation 
(p. 104, line 10) proves the contrary? 

I cannot accept Mr. Pinches' proposal to consider the idiogram 
kH'Ut'hiatus, as the term silver followed by the hiatus, in order to 
pronounce the last syllable, and think that no Assyriologist will 
admit this explanation ; it is much more reasonable to look at it as a 
compound idiogram which, not written as that for silver, means 
another thing. 

I limit here my observations, which I could easily have extended, 
and here restrict myself to that simple but highly important remark, 
that the study of these exceedingly difficult Babylonian law tablets 
requires an amount of various knowledge, and cannot be definitively 
explained by mere philological researches only. 

Believe me to be, yours most truly, 

Dr. Julius Oppert. 
London, Noi'ember 3, 1883. 
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Dr. Oppert, in his criticisms above printed, altogether begs the 
question. The point is not, whether he agrees with my translation 
or not. The correctness of the translation is for Assyriologists to 
determine. 

I should like to ask, who else besides himself translates ittK/a ^alS 
by " coined silver," and why it is the proper expression for the idea ? 
If ^a means " to fry," then we must naturally translate the words : 
Sa nari-ia .... ifia iS&ti ikallA by " whoever //■/« my stone-tablet 
in the fire." What is Dr. Oppert's authority for the " English " 
expression " coi n- engraving ?" As to the Greek ivuniiia*, that says 
nothing in favour of Dr. Oppert's rendering. With regard to the 
grammatical objection, we are not dealing with a living language, but 
with one long dead. The presence of Qoph has not saved ^ahfl 
from becoming kib& or k3ii. 

As Satdru means " to write," why did Dr. Oppert translate the 
word by " to be addicted ? " With regard to the " strange branding 
on the hand," this expression does not originate with me, but is 
the offspring of Dr. Opi>ert's imagination. On p. 106 of the 
Proceedings for April 3, 1883, I say : "seems to have bornfe on some 
part of her body the name," &c., and on p. 153 (June 5), "who 
is marked." I never mentioned the word " branding " at all. 

Dr. Oppert says that I have neglected in my translation the word 
lem. If he will consult p. 106 of the Proceedings for April last, he 
will see that I have taken even that into consideration. Dr. Oppert 
seems to forget that the words which he would now translate " flesh," 
"loin,"* " right /tand," he rendered in his former criticism, "flesh," 
"loin," "arms" ; and in his translation he puts, "who by iody, loins, 
and arms is addicted," &c. {Proceedings for May, 1883, pp. 122 and 
113). I am glad to see, however, that Dr. Oppert does come round 
a little to my view of the matter, and admits that the slave, instead 
of being "addicted to the person df Ina-fesagila-iilbir," may be only 
"tattooed with his name." 

The question was not at all as to the existence of receipts in 
Babylotiia, but as to the correct rendering of the characters, with 
which Dr. Oppert disagreed. 

' It Ibe word l^:^x) tin (Bab. t:^X ^^MT) is "> 1* irarwlalcd 
"loin," then we must render the passage which I have quoted in the f^ecetainKS 
Tor April bit, p. 106 : " I bound chains of gold on iheir Mm.'" 
3« 
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Dr. Oppert says that he "cannot accept" my proposal to con- 
sider the ideogram W ^y ^w- as the term for silver, followed by the 
" hiatus." How, then, does Dr. Oppert propose to read the word 
^ >-y<y2 -^ '^^ in S 4- 906, Transactions^ Vol. VI, or such a group 
as "^ ^^^ whicli occurs very often in contracts ? Assyriologists 
will have to admit this " very strange explanation." 

As for the translations of tablets referring, directly or indirectly, 
to the subject, no one will attempt to deny that they are, like almost 
every other text, very difficult Let us therefore confine ourselves to 
those despised " mere philological researches," and, having found out 
what the writer of these tablets really said, then discuss the question 
as to what he really meant, instead of coming to the conclusion that 
he meant such and such things, and then trying to force the meaning 
into the document. 

Theo. G. Pinches. 

The following Remarks were made by Dr. Birch at the 
meeting held on the 5th June: — 

The object exhibited is a hypocephalus or imperial disk of linen 
placed under the heads of the mummies in order to maintain the 
vital warmth. They are either made of layers of linen covered with 
stucco, or else of papyrus and bronze. (Champollion, " Notice du 
Mus& Charles X," p. 121.) 

The linen and plaster ones have figures and inscriptions, 
generally in black outline on a yellow ground, but in one instance, 
in yellow outline on a black ground. 

These hypocephali appear to have come into use at some period 
between the XXVIth and XXXth dynasty. None are inscribed with 
any royal name, so as to fix their date precisely, but the names of 
the persons for whom they were made, and the coffins of the 
mummies from which they were taken, seem to point to that period. 

The Mormon religion was founded on one of these hypocephali, 
as will be seen from the publication of Joseph Smith, entitled, 
" A Pearl of Great Price," in 185 1, p. 7, who has figured one of these 
hypocephali. In the " Archseologia," Vol. XXXVI, p. 163, I have 
published another, with a full account of the representations and 
mystical meanings of these disks, and another by M. de Horrack, 
" Revue Arch^logique," 1862, VI, p. 13. 
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The present hypocephalus, which belongs to Sir H. Bruce Meux, 
Bart,, and is exhibited by his permission, resembles the others in the 

general arrangement of its figures and inscriptions. It is in linen, 
and about four inches diameter. The object itself represents the 
eye of Shu or Horus, which was supposed to preserve the natural 
warmth of the body till its resurrection. The middle represented 
the retina of the eye, and the narrow concentric ring between the 
centre and the edge the iris. Round this runs a hieroglyphic in- 
scription, referring principally to the types of Amen-Ra. It reads, 
" I am Amen, who is in secret place ; I am the accomplished spirit 
of the even of the sun, going in and coming forth from the accom- 
plished multitudes ; I am the great soul whose form is clear ; I am 
coming out of the abyss at will; I have come ; I proceed from the 
eye ; I come forth from the abyss of Hades with the sun from the 
great house, a chief in Heliopolis ; I am the spirit coming from the 
abyss of Hades, placing things for his body going from heaven and 
the sun to the hidden soul of the mummy ; I proceed from the eye." 
The middle is divided into two parts ; the upper half has above 
two lines of hieroglyphs, another address to Amen-ra : " Oh, hiding 
his body, concealing his shape, illuminating the world with his 
tranformations in the abyss, he who gives to keep ahve the soul for 
ever ! " — referring to the immortality of the soul. The scenes here 
are in two divisions ; in the upper the deity Niihab or Nahabka 
offering a symbolic eye to a deity with human form with hawk's beak, 
seated on a throne, holding a whip in his left hand. A goddess 
with disk, with symbolic eye for head, standing holding emblem of 
life in right hand, and lotus flower in left, behind the mystical cow of 
the 162nd Chapter, probably Athor facing the four genii of the 
Hades; then the leaf, lion, and sheep,* mentioned in the 164th 
Chapter, followed by a pylon surmounted by a ram's head and uraeus, 
having four other rams' heads on each side. Behind the pylon 
is seated Ra, hawk-headed, facing to the left, wearing solar disk, 
and a vertical scarabasus behind him. In the znd division is the 
bark of the god Af going to the right ; Af is ram-headed and disked, 
standing under a canopy before which stand Isis and Nephthys 
wearing their emblems. At the prow is Harsiesis, hawk-headed, 
wearing the pschent, sounding the depths or piercing the Apophis. 
Behind the shrine are the four genii of the dead, the last steering. 



"UonprolectinE sheep." Pleyte, Chap. SuppI, du Livrcdes Moris, p. 4j 
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Above this behind is inscribed the boat of that god. This boat 
meets another having in front a drapery, on which is seated 
Harpocratcs naked, holding a flower in the right hand and a whip in 
the left ; in the centre of the boat is an ark, in which is a 
cynocephalus of Thoth, wearing lunar disk, sealed facing to the left ; 
another cynocephalus is seated in front of the ark offering a symbolic 
eye. The boat is steered by a htiman figure. Behind the boat is a 
naked female figure, Nut, falling to the right, having underneath a 
scarabffius part of the vignette of the 17th Chapter of the Ritual. 
Above this is inserted the Osirian " Shainen justified for ever, 
daughter of Nasnebta," the name and genealogy of the person for 
whom the hypocephalus was made. 

The other half is Inverted to this, and also has two divisions. 
I. A deity with two heads, crowned with hawks' plumes, disks and 
horns, holding a symbol of life in his right hand, and a jackal- 
standiu-d in his left ; before and behind are five lines of hieroglyphs, 
which read : " Oh, great god in his disk, giver of his sun-beams from 
the abyss of Heliopolis, give them to go in and come out un- 
interruptedly." Then behind him, " protection, life and health 
behind him for ever ! " In the division behind him is a boat with a 
phcenix, rtkh, with expanded wings, and five lines of hieroglyphs : 
" The rams and souls inviolate." This may be connected with the 
address to the god. In the other compartment is a hawk on 
the top of a shrine in a boat, addressed on each side by Isis 
and Nephthys; the hawk represents Osiris. In the compartment 
beneath is a similar boat, with a horizontal scarabseus called the god 
" Khepra ; " at the right side of the boat is Ra, hawk-headed, 
wearing a disk, seated facing inwards at the left side of a boat, a 
cynocephalus emblem of the moon, holding a solar eye. In the 
compartment beneath is a quadruple ram-headed seated deity wearing 
the atf, having a lunar cynocephalus, wearing the disk of the moon, 
standing and adoring ; on one side a snake in an oval, on the other a 
snake ; on each side five horizontal lines of hieroglyphs. Those on 
the right read : " Oh, soul engendering his transformation, hiding his 
body at his births, dissipating, turning back light transformed as 
the two eyes, transformed as the soul itself or (the body), the mother 

circumstances, who gives terrors to his adversaries, has come 

the Osirian Shainen, whose word is correct for ever, from the gate of 

the not turned away for ever and ever ! " On the other side 

the inscription reads, "Oh, soul, greatest of afflictors, terrible lord, 
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THE FOLLOWING BOOKS AHE REQUIRED FOR THE 
LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY. 



BoTTA. Monuments de Ninive. 5 voIsl, folia 1847-1850. 

Place, Ninive et I'Assyrie, i866-iS6g. 3 vols., folio. 

BrugscH'Bey, Grammaire Dcmotique. i vol., folio. 

Geographisclie Inschriften Altaegyptische Denkmaeler. 

Vols-I— III(Bn]gsch). 

Recueil de Monumenls tgyptiens, copi^ sur Ueux et 

publics par H. Brugsch et J. Dilmichen. {4 vols., and 
the lext by Diimichen of vols. 3 and 4.) 

DuMiCHEN, Hislorisclie Inschriften, Szc, isl series, 1867. 
- ind series, 1869. 



Altaegyptische Kalender-lnschrifien, 

Tempel-Inschriften, 186a. 2 vols., folia 

GoLENiscHEFF, Die Mettemichstele. Folio, 1877. 
Lepsius, Nubian Grammar, &c, 1880. 

Konigsbuch der Alien Aegypter. 410., 1858. 

De Rouc^ Etudes ^^ptologiques. 13 vols;, complete to 1880, 

Wright, Arabic Grammar and Chrestomathy. 

ScHROEDER, Die Phflnirische Sprache. 

Hauft, Die Sumerischen Familiengesetze. 

ScHBADEB, Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament, 1871. 

Rawunson, Canon, 6th and 7th Ancient Monarchies. 

History of Egypt. 2 vols. r8Sa. 

OsBUR^i, The Antiquities of Egypt. Svo., 1841. 

Robinson, Biblical Researches, 8vo., 1841. 

PiERRET, Diclionnaire d'Arch^ologie Egjptienne. 8va Paris, 1875. 

BuREUARDT, Eostem Travels. 

Wilkinson, Materia Hleroglj-phica. Malta, 1814-30, {TextMfy.} 

Chabas, Melanges ^g>-ptologiqucs. 1861-1873. 

L'ifcgyptologie. Tomes I and II, 1874 and 1875, 

Maspero, Du genre ^pislolaire chez les £g)-^itiens de I'epoque 

Phtaonique. 8vo. Fails, 1872, 

De Carchemis oppidi Situ el Historia Antiquissimi 

Svo. Paris, 1871. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF 

THE SOCIETY 

OF 

BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY. 



FOURTEENTH SESSION, 1883-84. 



Third Meetingy %th January ^ 1884. 

[anniversary.] 

SAMUEL BIRCH, D.C.L., LL.D., &c, President, 



IN THB CHAIR. 



-60^^^ 



The President announced with great regret the decease 
of Fran9ois Lenormant, one of the most distinguished of 
the Honorary Members of the Society. 

Fran(;ois Lenormant, son of the famous archaeologist, Charles 
Lenormant, was born at Paris 17th January, 1837, and died at Paris 
9th December, 1883. 

M. Lenormant contributed papers to the Society, and various 
communications from him referring to the study of the Assyrian 
language, to which he devoted so much attention, will be found 
printed in the volumes of Transactions, His separate works and 
many valuable contributions to various journals are too numerous # 
and too well known to require any mention here. 
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The following Presents were announced, and thanks ordered 
to be returned to the Donors : — 

From the Royal Geographical Society : — The Proceedings and 
Monthly Record of Geography. VoL V. No. 12. December, 
1883. VoL VI. No. I. January, 1884. 8vo. London. 

From the Royal Institute of British Architects : — The Proceedings. 
Session 1883-84. Nos. 4 and 5. December, 1883. 4to. 
London. 

From the Academic des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres : — Comptes 
Rendus des S^nces, de Tannic 1883. Quatri^me s^rie. 
Tome XI. Bulletin de Juillet, Aodt, Septembre. 8vo. Paris. 
1883. 

From the Editor: — The American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal VoL V. No. 4. October, 1883. 8vo. Chicago. 

From the Author: — Les Inscriptions de Tunis. Par £douard 
Drouin. 
Reprinted from Le Museon. 8vo. Louvain. 1883. 

From the Author: — Les Listes Royales ^thiopiennes et leur 
autorit^ historique. Par M. E. Drouin. 

Reprinted from the Revue Archeologique, August, September, 
and October, 1882. 

From the Author : — ^A Sketch of the Modem Language of Africa, 
accompanied by a Language-Map. By Robert Needham Cust 
2 vols. 8vo. London. 1883. 

From the Author : — A Critical Bibliography of the Greek New 
Testament as published in America. By Isaac H. Hall, A.M., 
LL.B., Ph.D. 8vo. Philadelphia. 1883. 

From the Compiler, Alex. B. McGrigor : — Contributions towards 
an Index of Passages bearing upon the Topography of Jerusalem, 
from writings prior to the eleventh century. Printed for private 
circulation. 4to. Glasgow. 1876. 

From W. H. Rylands {Secretary) : — Das Todtenbuch der Aegypter 
nach dem hieroglyphischen Papyrus in Turin, mit einem 
Vorworte zum ersten male herausgegeben von Dr. R. Lepsius. 
4to. Leipzig. 1842. 

Konigsbuch der alten Aegypter. Von C, Richard Lepsius. 

4to. Berlin. 1858. 
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The following have been purchased by the Council for 
the Library of the Society : — 

F. A. Guil. Spohn, de Lingva et literis vetervm Aegyptorvm, etc, 
etc., accedvnt grammatica atque glossarvm Aegyptiacvm edidit 
et absolvit Gustavus Seyffarth. 410. Lipsiae. 1825. 

Plutarchi de Iside et Osiride liber : Graece et Anglice, etc. By 
Samuel Squire, A.M. 8vo. Cantabridgiae. 1744. 

Voyage en Egypte et Nubie. Par J. J. Ampere. 8vo. Paris. 1867. 

Keilschrifttexte Sargon's Kdnigs von Assyrien (722-705 v. Chr.), 
nach den originalen neu herausgegeben, umschrieben, iibersetzt 
und erklart von Dr. D. G. Lyon. 4to. Leipzig. 1883. 

The following were elected Members of the Society, 
having been nominated on 4th December: — 

Henry E. Davis, 28, Leinster Square, W. 

Rev. Peter Z. Easton, 33, Wilhelmstrasse, Berlin. 

George Henry Gibbs, 7, Albion Grove, Stoke Newington, N. 

Rev. Isidore Harris, 192, Portsdown Road, W. 

George A. Moore, 418, California Street, San Francisco. 

Dr. L Oberziner, Via S. Vigilio, No. 5, Trent, Tyrol, Austria 

Rev. Henry Major Stephenson, M.A., Head Master, St. Peter's 

School, York. 
George Thorpe, Nelson House, Stoke Newington Road, N. 

The following were elected Honorary Members of the 
Society : — 

Professor Piehl, Upsala. 
Professor Reinisch, Vienna. 

The following were nominated for election at the next 
Meeting on February 5th, 1884: — 

Rev. Lysander Dickerman, D.D., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 

Albert Droege, No. 75, Shepherd's Bush Road, West Kensington. 

Francis A. Russell, The School House, Craven Park, Willesden, N.W. 

To be added to the List of Subscribers : — 

The Library of the British and Foreign Bible Society, Queen 

Victoria Street, E.C. 
The Library of the Theological Institute of Connecticut, U.S.A. 
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SECRETARY'S REPORT 

FOR THE YEAR 1883. 



Since the Anniversary Meeting, held here on the 9th January, 1883, 
we have to register our loss by death of some most valued Members ; 
and it is with especial regret that the loss of the following must be 
announced :— 

Francois Lenormant, Honorary Member, 
Rev. Mourant Brock. 
Rev. J. Baylee, D.D., &c. 
J. Eliot Howard, F.R.S., &c. 

The number of Members on the Roll was announced in the Report 
for the year 1882 as being 641. 

The Roll now comprises : — 

Ordinary Members 589 

Public Libraries .... .... .... .... .... 39 

628 
Foreign. Honorary Members 34 

Total .... 662 

It is satisfactory to note from the above figures that the Society has 
during the past year steadily increased in strength ; and there is no reason 
to expect that during the present year less interest will be shown in the 
particular studies for the elucidation of which it was originally founded. 
Year by year, as the area becomes better known, it is only natural that 
new facts of importance come to light ; and although they may in some 
instances appear to clash with received opinions, and may not at once 
take their proper place in the sequence of events, it must not be forgotten 
that it is only by the accumulation of such facts that we may hope ever to 
complete the history of the past. 

Many new items of information bearing on the civilization and history 
of Africa and Western Asia have been submitted to the Society, and 
from time to time antiquities and inscriptions tending to widen our 
knowledge of the country known as that of the "Hittites" have been 
recorded. In place of the few inscriptions known to us only a short time 
ago, the interest displayed in the history of these ancient tribes has led to 
many others being discovered by travellers ; and notwithstanding the 
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difficulties to be surmounted, in many instances more or less perfect 
squeezes and sketches have been obtained. With a more settled stale of 
aRairs, it is sincerely la be hoped that the vast field of Asia Minor will 
mie beitGr known and appreciated as a field for exploration and the 
enjoyment of travel, and it may fairly be expected that those who visit it 
ill not return to this country empty handed. 

It has been the endeavour of the Council, whilst securing papers of 
varied interest, to bring before the Society such discoveries as have been 
from time to lime made. To M. Eugine Revillout we are indebted for 
having translated the most interesting Demotic text so kindly placed at 
the disposal of the Society by its possessor, Mr. Dodgson : unique of 
its kind, this document, recording the malediction of an Egyptian mother 
on her son embracing Christianity, was most fitting to commence the 
Session. From the same author we have the translations of two other 
Demotic papyri in the British Museum, which throw light on the marriage 
laws of ancient EgypL A lengthy communication was read by the Rev. 
W- H. Sewell, on the Houses and Householders in the time of Christ, in 
which he had collected much scattered information. 

Mr. Rassam gave an interesting account of his recent discoveries of 
ancient Babylonian cities, particularly as regards Abu-Habba and 
Tel-Ibraheem, the excavations of which have produced such satisfactory 
results. Dealing with the ancient civilization, may be mentioned the paper 
by Mr. Theo. G. Pinches, on Babylonian Tablets relating to Householding, 
being the translation of four tablets belonging to the Egibi series ; also 
that by Dr. S. Louis, in which was brought together much curious infor- 
mation r^arding the laws for the regulation of the poor among the 
ancient Hebrews. The first of a series of communications by the Rev. 
A. Lowy, on Underground Structures in Biblical Lands, which was 
printed entire in the Proceedings for June, was of no ordinary interest, as 
it dealt with a subject perhaps too much neglected. 

The parts of Transactions shortly to be issued to the Members are 
now in the hands of the printer, and will, it may be fairly hoped, be 
distributed before the next meeting of the Society ; they will contain some of 
, the Papers read during previous years, as well as some of those already 
mentioned. Not a few of them will be illustrated, and wherever possible 
^faciimik of the original document has been obtained, and will be given 
in illustration of the Paper. Among these may be mentioned the Papyrus 
Dodgson, translated by M. Rev iilout, under the title Les Anathfemes d'une 
M^re Payenne contre son fils devenu Chretien, and Deux pieces relatives 
^ une Mariage du lemps de Darius, by the same author, and now in the 
British Museum ; also the valuable paper by the President on the tablet 
referring to two architects, Har and Suti, also in the British Museum, 
and dating from the XVI 1 1th dynasty, in the time of Amenophis 111. 
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One portion of Egyptian Mythology will be illustjated by Mr. Renouf's 
paper, entitled "Egyptian Mythology, particularly with reference to Mist 
and Cloud," in which are explained some ver)' interesting and curious 
examples of the earlv belief of the Egyptians as based ufion natural 
phenomena. 

Assyria and Bab)lonia — those vast fields of research and interest — 
naturally take a prominent place in the considerations of the Society. 
The Rev. W. Houghton, in his paper on The Birds of the Assyrian 
Monuments and Records, continues his researches in the Natural History 
of these countries, and, with this comniunication, almost completes the 
series. In the illustrations, the endeavour has been to place within the 
reach of the members in a convenient form the typical forms of all the 
birds of which, up Co the present lime, representations have come down 
to us. Following up the p.iper hy Mr. H. Rassam on Recent Discoveries 
of Ancient Babylonian Cities, Mr. Pinches laid before the Society a 
description of the most noteworthy antiquities discovered on the site 
of Abu-Habba, which will be followed in a future part by a further com- 
munication on the same subject. Mr. Geo. Benin's instructive paper 
on Akkadian Precepts for the Conduct of Man in his Private Life, deals 
with a department of history too much neglected, although of very 
general interest, and like that of Dr. S. Louis on the Poor Laws of the 
Ancient tiebrews, most satisfactorily hlls a blank the existence of which 
has long been regretted. 

Again, as in each succeeding year since their commencement, may be 
noticed the steady increase not only in bulk, but in general interest of the 
Proceedings. In thus recording such satisfactory progress, we roust not 
forget to express our indebtedness to the many friends whose kindness 
and learning has placed us in possession of so many valuable com- 
munications. In continuation of the paper read by M. Revillout on 
Christian History, Dr. Pleyte has brought together other mentions of the 
Christian Religion in Egyptian documents ; and the President, in a 
series of conununications, has with great care and patience copied and 
interpreted a large number of the inscribed potsherds known as Ostiaka, 
dated in the reigns of Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines. 

Of Assyrian antii.[uities there are a large number of notes. Mr. 
Theo. G. Pinches announces some recent discoveries bearing on the 
ancient history and chronology of Babylonia — Babylonian Tablets 
relating to Householding — the name Ben Hadad ; and hi^ illustrated 
communications on the Contract Tablet from Babylon inscribed with 
unknown characters, called forth a reply from Dr. J. Oppert. Mr. Geo. 
Berlin, as well as his remarks on The Character and Influence of the 
Accent in the Akkadian and Assyrian Words, adds a reply to those of 
Professor Sayce on the Kappadokian Cuneiform Inscription now at 
Kaisariyeh. Dr. John P. Peters discusses some questions raised by 
Mr. Pinches on the Akkadi.in Numerals. 
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The Rev. H. G, Tomkins in drawing attention to some interesting 
sites in Northern Syria, roughly attempts the identification of places 
mentioned in the Egyptian and Assyrian Records, as a preface to a 
more extended communication. 

Bearing more directly on Egypt, Mr. Renouf considered the sign <^ 
and the preposition tut; while the President explained a board with an i 
Hieratic inscription, of which only one other example is known, and two 
sets of the four sepulchral vases bearing inscriptions. 

To Professor W. Wright, LL.D., we have been often indebted for 
Notes on Phcenician Gems, and Ave new ones were explained by him in 
the present series. 

Among the other communications are those of M. Alex. Enmann, on 
the Origin of the Cypriote Syllabary ; Professor A. H. Sayce, on the 
Names Shem and Japhet ; and the account by Mr. E. A. Budge of 
some new Himyaritic inscriptions now in this country. 

Mr. F. Cope Whitehouse still continues his researches in the Mceris 
Basin, and in a communication in continuation of his former paper 
included his latest discoveries and opinions on this subject. 

The Council have, with pleasure, reported at each meeting the 
valuable donations made to the Library of the Society, as well as those 
books which they have, as the ordinary funds of the Society allowed, 
from time to time purchased, for the use of the Members. It may, how- 
ever, be well repeated, that the amount at their disposal for this purpose 
is necessarily small, and that the Library, although steadily increasing in 
value and use, is still very far from complete in many subjects. It is 
therefore to be hoped that Members will still continue to assist in placing 
such works as may be required within the reach of those who may have 
few other opportunities of consulting them. 

The audited balance sheet annexed shows that the funds available for 
the year 1883 have been ^884 14J. qif., and the expenditure in like 
period ^658 M. id., the balance brought fonvard from 1882 having been 
jji72 5J. \ti. The balance carried forward to the current year, 1884, is 
^226 1 3J, 71/., which is available for defraying the expense of such portion 
of Vol. VIII not already paid. 



The above report and balance sheet were adopted. 
A vote of thanks to the President for his valuable services to the 
Society wm unanimously passed, to which the President replied. 
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The following Officers and Council for the current year 
were elected : — 

COUNCIL 1884. 



President. 
S. Birch, D.C.L., LL.D., F.S.A., &c* 

Vice-Presidents. 

Rev. Frederick Charles Cook, M.A., Canon of Exeter. 

Rev. George Currey, D.D., Master of the Charterhouse. 

Sir Hardinge Stanley Giffard, M.P., Q.C., &c. 

The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., D.C.L., &c. 

The Right Rev. J. B. Lightfoot, D.D., &c.. Bishop of Durham. 

Walter Morrison. 

Charles T. Newton, C.B.. D.C.L. 

Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., D.C.L. , M.D. 

Rev. George Rawlinson, D.D., Canon of Canterbury. 

Sir Henry C. Rawlinson, K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S., &c. 

Very Rev. Robert Payne Smith, Dean of Canterbury. 

Sir Erasmus Wilson, LL.D., F.R.S. 



J. Manship Norman, M.A. 
Alexander Peckover, F.S.A. 
F. G. Hilton Price, F.S.A. 
P. Le Page Renouf. 
Rev. Henry George Tomkins. 
Rev. Canon Tristram, LL.D., 

F.R.S., &c. 
E. B. Tylor, D.C.L., F.R.S. &c. 
Col. Sir Charles W. Wilson, 

K.C.M.G., C.B., &c. 
Rev. W. Wright, D.D. 



Council. 

W. A. Tyssen Amherst, M.P., &c. 
Robert Bagster. 
Rkv. Canon Beechey. 
Arthur Gates. 
Thomas Christy, F.L.S. 
Robert N. Cust, F.R.A.S. 
Edward Falkener. 
Prof. J. G. Greenwood, LL.D. 
Charles Harrison, F.S.A. 
Sir A. H. La yard, G.C.B., &c. 
Rev. Albert Lowy. 
f. d. mocatta. 

Honorary Treasurer. 

Bernard T. Bosanquet. 

Secretary. 
W. Harry Rylands, F.S.A. 

Hon. Secretary for Foreign Correspondence. 
Professor A. H. Sayce, M.A. 

Honorary Librarian. 

W'illiam Simpson, F.R.G.S. 
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Through the kindness of Dr. Birch I have been enabled 
to copy the whole of the Hypocephali in the British Museum, 
one of which will be issued with each number of the 
" Proceedings," until the whole series has been published. I 
shall be much obliged if any Members possessing copies of 
other examples will be good enough to let me have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing them. The following Communication, in 
explanation of the one now published, has been kindly 
furnished by Dr. Birch. — W. H. Rvlands. 

The second hypocephalus, which is in the British Museum, No. 
8545, is in black outline and on linen, and has similar scenes to 
that belonging to Sir Henry Meux, Bart. I. The car of Athor, 
genii of the Amenti, deity with the eye in a disk, and holding a 
flower ; a sealed deity, human and hawk united, the god Nahabka 
and right symbolic eye, and the word luau netfr, "adoration." 
II. Below the deity with four rams' heads wearing the atef, adored 
by six disked cynocephali. III. Another di\-ision, the deity with 
two heads; the boat with the hawk of Socharis, the human-headed 
hawk, emblems of the soul, with the words Isis and Nepthys, 
but not their figures ; the boat of Ra, with the god seated ; horizontal 
scarab, and a crib, having before it ^ ^"^^ ^^ ^he compartment 
above, above the boat with the hawk of Socharis, are three lines of 
hieroglyphs, "Thou art [hast been] as the eight rams [souls] of ihy 
gods," The inscription round the border reads, " Oh box in the 
roofed abode very tali, very glorious bull of . . . greatest of life, over 
the gods .... of the Osirian Har correct spoken give him the 
warmth under his head. He is one of thy followers." 

The following communication has been received from 
Dr. A, Wiedemann, on some objects with Greek inscriptions 
found in Egypt ; — 

Among the different monuments I brought from Egypt two years 
ago, and which are now in my possession, there are some with Greek 
inscriptions. Even if they are not of any great historical interest, 
each of them has a certain value, so that I think it will be useful 
to put them before the readers of these Proceedings, Perhaps my 
example will induce others lo publish their Greek texts from Egypt, 
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of which many are to be found in the private collections in England. 
This will be the only way by which it will be possible to prepare a new 
" Corpus InscrL[jtionum CrKcanim " from Egypt — a very necessary 
enterprise, as the number of inscriptions found there since the publi- 
cation of the " Corpus " of Franz has increased in a wonderful manner. 
In publishing the texts I will follow the example given in the "Corpus." 
After a short description of the inscribed object, the text is given in 
epigraphical characters, and transcription into common Greek, and 
then follow some notes pointing out the value of the inscription, and 
quoting, if possible, parallel texts, 

I. Piece of wood, found in the Necropolis of Thebes, 28 cm. long, 
about 4 cm. broad, i cm. thick, broken off from the lower part of the 
foot-end of a coffin. At the back there are remains of stucco, by 
means of which other pieces of wood were originally fixed to the 
fragment The inscription is written with black ink in characters 
J cm. high :- 

KPONIOCHPAKAEIAOYTOYnOAYnEPXONTOC 
TWNKATOIKWNinneWN 

Kpiinot 'HpajiXfiftou ToS noXiOTfpxoKTOV 

" Cronios, the son of Herakleides, ihc son of Polyperchon, of the 
cavalry of nh-outm " 

The itaroimji Iirwiic appear several times in the texts ; we find in 
the acts of the process of Hemiias, in Pap. Louvre XV, 1. 3-4, 
a HaXoirtpx*' 4 'Kpiuavlov rani KaToiiiov hnriav, and in Pap. Turin, I, 
1. 7, a nociVnDt o 'A/ifirui/iou rav Karo'iKiav (jf. hnrtW. aS showed Wolif, 

" De causa Hermiana," p. 36) as assessors at the tribunal at Thebes. 
An inscription found at Cairo (C. I. Gr., No. 4698, ef. Letronne, 

"Rech.," p-313> I??-) quotes an Apollodorus 6 intordTt)s tui ypa^inaTtit 

Tur KOToiKui' timiiv, and in the tomb which is spoken of in the tap. 
Louvre V was aiso buried (coL 14, I. 1) a 'HpmXtiBijv taTnixos, yu»^, 
AuHTir. Two passages of Polybius (V, 65, and the fragment in 
Miiller, " Fragmenta Hist. Grffic," 11. p. xxviii ; cf. Aristeas, ed. Moriz 
Schmidt, pp. 15, 30) show us that these icarniKDi were mercenerian 
soldiers, who after a long service in the Egyiitian army, got a piece 
of land and lived in the ippovpla Kara r^v x^P°>'> ^^'^ ''^ the (arouuu as 
veterans, forming nevertheless a part of the land army. If their sons 
entered into the Egyptian army ihey got the name of mlyaroi, and 
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were, as we see by the Pap. London, II, L 66-74, 43-45 (cf. Franz, 
'^De administratione ^gypti Macedonica," Berlin, 1846, pp. 8-1 1), 
very well paid. 

II. Burned brick, 7 cm. long, in rectangular form, about 2 cm. 
thick. The clay contains many small pieces of stone. Found near 
the Pyramids of Gizeh. On the fore-side an inscription in engraved 
characters, each letter being about i cm. high. Above and below 
the inscription is a horizontal line, which is wanting between the two 
lines of the text : — 

EIPHNAI 
EYTYXI 

Ylgil9^ cvrvxi. Behind the last word is a flower in the form of the 
hieroglyphic jj/ . 

Three similar texts were published by Miller, " Rev. Arch.,** N.S., 
XXIX, p. 389, from paper casts. He thinks that the originals were 
of wood, but our piece shows that they were also of clay. These 
plates were certainly put into the tomb as a last greeting to the 
deceased. Probably of Christian origin. 

III. Small vase, 6*2 cm. high, roughly made, of ordinary form, 
with base ; the handle is broken ofll The inner hole was made with 
the fingers, so that the clay side is very thick, badly burnt, and 
blackened on the outside. Stamped in front with small characters in 
high relief : — 

AYK 

ION 

AvKtoKoO, the name of the maker.* 

IV.-VII. Four handles of large burnt brick-vases of Rhodes, 
with stamps, giving the name of the magistrate under whose survey 
they were made or exported. Found at Alexandria. 

4. EniTEIZAMENOVnANAMOYB 

cirt Tfto-a/icVov. Ilavd/iov /3. Written circular around an heraldic rose. 

The name of Teisamenos is found on different other handles of 
the same kind, published in the "Corp. Inscr. Graec," III, p. xiii, 
No. 458, sqq.^ but none of them gives the very rare name of the 
month Panamos the second. 

* Or perhaps the name of the ointment for the eyes called the " Lycian," 
which the vase held. — W.H.R. 
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5 EniZXlZIKAEYZAAAlOY 

ciTi 2«KrueXcvf A<iKiov, Written around an heraldic rose. 

A very similar piece was found near Syrakus (" Corp. Inscr. Graec," 
IV, p. 256, No. 141) ; others with the name of the same magistrate, 
but with names of other months, are published in the " Corp. Inscr. 
Grace," III, p. xii, No. 412, s^g, : — 

6. ArOPANAKTOZ 
ArPIANlOY 

'Ayopoyaxror 'Ayptayiov, Written in a rectangular deepening. 

The same inscription, but written in three lines, is found on a 
piece published by Miller, "Rev. Arch.," N.S., XXIX, p. 379, 
No. 9 ; the same magistrate with the names of other months appears 
in texts in the "Corp. Inscr. Graec," III, p. v, No. 16, s^^.; IV, 
p. 252, Nos. 12-16 ; and in Dumont, "Arch, des miss, scient," II, 
Ser. VI, p. 78, s^ : — 

7. ZGEN 

NIAA 

S^cmdo. Written in a rectangular deepening. 

No piece with the same name is known to me. 

Pieces of similar pottery, as represented by these four examples, 
were found in nearly all the sites excavated around the Eastern 
Mediterranean ; they are also very common in Sicily, and some of 
them were also found at Jerusalem (c/. Guthe, "Zeitschrift des 
Deutschen Palaestina-Vereins," V, p. 349, sgg.). They show how 
far the Rhodian products (especially wine) were exported, and are in 
this way one of our most precious authorities for the reconstruction 
of the history of commerce during the period from Alexander the 
Great to the beginning of the Christian P^ra. 

VIII. Lamp of clay of the ordinary oblong form, 8^ cm. long, 
6 cm. broad, found at Kamak. Around the upper hole is a circular 
ornament, and round this again, in high relief, is the inscription : — 

TOYAriOYTOAYOKTOC 

Tov aylov To\v6ktos. The piece was made in Christian times. 

IX. A very similar piece, also from Karnak, but with an inscrip- 
tion half in Coptic language : — 
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nNOYT€BOHei€POI 

nvot/rf 0orj^i Epoc, for Ilyovrc /3o^3cc*Ep^.* 

X. Coptic lamp with rude ornaments, 8 cm. long, 7 cm. broad, 
found at Thebes. On the bottom is a palm branch and a half-moon, 
and under these the name of the maker : — 

RATA, ndra. 

XI. Greek or Roman lamp, with the figure of a standing man 
with large hat and very large boots, 8 cm. long, 6 cm. broad ; found 
at Thebes. Below is the inscription : — 

IV8T 

Probably the commencement of the Latin name lustus. 

XII — XV. Vases in plain form, 10 cm. high, 6 cm. broad, 2^ cm. 
thick, of Saint Menas, found at Alexandria. We possess a descrip- 
tion of similar vases by Le Blant, "Rev. arch.," N.S. XXXV, 
pp. 299-306. 

12. On one side the inscription : — 

€YA 
OriATO 
YAriOY 

MHNA 

(vXoyia tov ayiov M^va. " Vase of Saint Menas." 
On the other side. Head of a Negro. 

13. On one side, around a Coptic cross, the inscription : — 

TOYAriOYMHNA 

TOV ayiov M^va. Around these words a palm branch. 

On the other side, Menas holding the two typhonic animals. 

14. 15. On each side of these two vases we see Menas holding 
the typhonic animals ; on the two sides of the Saint is a cross. 
Without inscription. 

• Or " the lonl help me."— W.H.R. 
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The following notes on the Falcon have been communi- 
cated by Mr. Theo. G. Pinches : — 

It may not be uninteresting to give the passages from the tablet * 
which refer to the surdu-biid, used for hunting by the Assyrians and 
Babylonians. 

In this little text, which is part of an omen-tablet, the 97th of the 
series beginning j4/u ina meli Sakin,\ the significance of the move* 
ments of this bird when after his prey, '&c., is given as follows : — 

Line =. y <E5 ET KII#= ^ -M y- m- E-n ff Bi^ EI 

Sii -maj Sur -duD.S. bu' - u ■ ra ep-u5-ma 
The same, and the SurJu makes for ihe game, and 

cETTT <ff dSS I m« tE3S liU -M' cBS •=!! ET 

Oku Imni Sarrl ana Sumell Sarri 6t - ik, Sarru e-ma 
from the righl of the king to the left of t/ie king he crosses, the king et'en so 

llla-ku, NIG • i iSakk- an. 
will go, OK expulsion he will make. 

Line 3. ]<m!tl EtTTsf^ i^ 

&\i -ma Sur - du 
The same, and 

5: Hi^I EI cEm n«< tEffi f <W cBK liD -M' 

£p - u5 -ma liltu Sumeli sarri ana Imni Sam et - ik, 
game, and from llie left of the king to the right of the king crosses, 

.es ■=n EI Ki E s isn v- -«=m 

Sami e-ma ilia - ku, kiSSat (?) - su ikaSS - ad. 
the king even so will go, his enerny^ (?) he will capture. 

• See Mr. Houghton's paper upon the " Birds of the Assyrian Monuments," 
Transatlians, Vol. VIII, p. 104. 

+ It is of this series that the texts published on pi. 31 of the lifth Vol. of 
the " Western Asia Inscriptions " are an explanation. 

I The upright wedge [ denotes a fresh paragraph. The compound character 
^gJI] is here Iranscribod as Si) on account of this word being so very common 
in the bilingual lists, and often followed by fj ma. The meaning is "ditto." 
The tiisC line of the text above quoted probably bt^an with some such phrase as 
"When the king hunts with the Surdu-bird," and if so, this phrase ia lo be 
repeated wherever < ^r| £] occurs. Compare W.A.I. , IV, pi. 30, 1. iz b. 

J Or, " underlitig," or "tributary." 
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Surdu makes for the 
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Line 9 . f <igTT IT &TTt^ 5= -!<T Vv 4^+ tnit &TT 

&(i -ma Sur -du D.S. bu - ' - u ■ ra 
T/ie same, and the Surdu makes for the 

Si!S<t 6! 3^ 4-+ IM I - 'M tJ OT K EI T 

fip - uS - ma bu - ' - ur - Su ina pi - Su ip - m - ur - ma ana 
game and his game with his beak tears, and 

pan Sarri i - Su - ' 

before the king flies. 
then the king will expel his enemy, &c 

Lines ii and la, which are complete at the beginning, are the 
same as lines 9 and 10, except that, instead of y*A«r, "tears," there is 
tTTT^IITEJ an, "raises." 

Line ,3. T <MT ET E=TT^* -T<T < tTTTe }^\m tTTT* -M 

Sil -ma Sur. D.S. u u - ga - ga D.S. 
The same, and the Surdu and the Ugaga 

Sarri . sal - ta fpuSu 
king make battle. 



! <i- 

ana pan 

before the 



■ ma Sur - du D.S. 
and the Surdu 



kills 



ga D.S. 

the 



■ dQlc 



Ugaga. 



Then the weapons of the king will prevail over the weapons of his 
enemy. If the Ugaga kill the Surdu, the omen would be equally 
favourable, as it seems, for the Assyrian or Babylonian king. 

According to the 66th tablet of the same series it would seem 
that the Surdu-bird, among other things, " flies over the city " {ina 
Ui ali ilu'u), and " keeps congregating over the city " (ina ili ali 
iptanak^uru). It seems also to have driven the Vulture (^^J "-y^ 
iru or nalru) from its nest.f A few exlracla from the more complete 
part of this text may not be without interest : — 

* I'li'i ^I i^ lic^c left out, but is the woril occurs again farther on in Ihis line, 
il i:^ clear that the same bird is intended. 

t T fen* ^ -w - =r -<]< <m -^i eii-w* 

kiiiHam (ra D.b. iitifainma, 
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" The Surdu descends to the house of a man : the wife of the 
man mil die. 

"The Surdu descends to the house of a man and flies away (/wJ) : 
that house will be destroyed. 

" The Surdu descends to the house of a man and takes something : 
he (the man) will fall very ill, and will die. 

"The Surdu descends to the house of a man and does not take 
anything : he (the man) will fall very ill, but will live. 

"The Surdu hunts prey at the house of a man : the lord of that 
house will die. 

"The Surdu builds his nest* and rears young at the house of a 
man ; that house will grow old. 

" The Surdu brings forth young on the roof (Jna Arii) of the 
^ouse of a man ; that house will be destroyed. 

" The Surdu brings forth young in the foundation (»«a tariofi) of 
the house of a man : that house will be spoiled.f 

"The Surdu and the Vulture do not agree, and fight J " 

According to this text also there were both white and black 
Surdus, &ns¥= ^ 'T<T *^T' ^'"''^« P'f^^ '^^ &-J\^ ^ -T<T <=-. 
surdu foimu. 

AsSur-bani-apli, in his account of the war against Elam, says of 
Ummanaldas, " From the mountain, the house of his refuge, whither 
he had fled, like a Surdu-bird I snatched him, and brought him 
alive to Assyria." 

The descriptions here given answer fairly well lo the falcon (A 
peregrinalor) in the East. These birds are said to fight with ravens, 
and it not unfrequently happens that the latter are victorious. A 
raven has been known to break the skull of a falcon with a blow of 
its bill. Whether the Ugaga be the raven or not is uncertain, but 
Teiy likely. 



% 



D build a nest." 



•lun-ma, both from km 



t It will be noticed that it is not difficult to interpret the same omen favourably 
or otherwise, according to the light in which it is ri^arded. 

I T ^V.^ ^ -T<T < ^T -M -ET ^ t^f tm ET 
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The following Communication has been received from 

J. Chotzner : — 

Dear Sir, Harrow, Dcccmhtr 4, 1883. 

The subject of Hebrew poetry has frequently been discussed by 
ancient and modem writers, and various attempts were made to 
frame certain theories in reference to its external form. The earliest 
writers on this subject, such as Philo, Josephus, Jerome, Eusebius, 
and others, maintained that the poetical parts of the Hebrew Bible 
were composed in various metres, among which the hexametre or. 
as it is commonly called, the heroic metre, occupies the first place- 
In subsequent times, however, only two more writers of renown, 
Isidore of Seville* {about 1 106 a.d.), and Kirchert (about 1601 A.D.). 
adhered to this theory, while their contemporaries and almost al! 
modern writers on the same subject rejected it, and subsrituted for it 
theories of their own. Among these theories is one that applies the 
rules of the Arabic metre to Hebrew, and compares the supposed 
hexameter of the Hebren's to that particular metre called in 
Arabic i_J|Ul^ (Moiakareh), though in point of fact the present 
Arabic poetry is of a comparatively modern invention. Another 
theory', the most favoured one among modern Hebrew scholars, is 
that of parallelism, which consists in the mutual correspondence 
between the members of each Hebrew period. Now, the question 
arises t Was it really necessary to reject the first-named theory, and 
substitute others in its stead ? It would seem not, for, in the first 
place, it can be shown that the hexameter verse is so numerously 
found in the various poetical pieces of the Hebrew Bible, that its 
introduction there can hardly be said to have been undestgneii. 
And then, if the supposition be correct, viz., that the ancient Greeks 
had come in contact with the Hebrews, and had known the contents 
of their literature (comp. Gen. x, a-5 ; Is. Ixvi, 19; Josephus, 

* Camp. Originum, L. i, c 18: Omnium quoque melris prius est. Hoc 
primum Moses ia canlico Deuleronomi, longt aalt Pherieydim tl Hammai 

cecinisse ptubatui. Unde et apparel antlquius fuisK apud Hebraic studtum 
cantiinani quam apud gentiles. Si quidcm ct Jobus, Mosi tempoiibus Bdse<iuiUui, 
Jitiameire veriu, dlctyla spcindeoque decurrit. 

t Camp. Musurg. Univers., L. if, c. 5, § l : Certe ante Trajam eonditam, anie 
rgonautarum navigntioneiw, "lie e>;odium Olympiadum, jam Moyscii. jam 
Item Samucli^ jam Davidcm, corminis lcge« ad aniusiim 
. cantica ad metricas li^es composuerunl, luculenler pnlcl. 
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Apion, i, 32), it is not at all improbable that the fomner had learnt 
the existence of the hexameter verse from the Hebrew, and subse- 
quently adopted it as their own. The supposition in question seems 
to gain credence by the fact that the two most famous epic songs of 
the Greeks, the Iliad and Odyssey, in which the hexameter was 
brought to perfection, were written and composed in the very district 
of the west coast of Asia Minor (javia) which was inhabited by Ionian 
Greeks, who were in the habit of buying Hebrews as slaves (comp. 
Joel, iv, 5). It is therefore not unlikely that by means of these 
Hebrews the Greeks became acquainted with the prosody of the 
Hebrew Bible, which they not only imitated in their own language, 
but even succeeded in bringing to the highest perfection. 

The following few examples, taken at random from the various 
books of the Hebrew Bible, will show some striking specimens of 
the hexameter verse, which in point of sound and scansion may be 
said to be almost perfect. As to scansion, it ought to be observed 
that those vowels seem to have been considered ahfays long which 
had the tone accent, while all the others, including the S/ut^a mobile 
and the SAeva guiesame, were treated sometimes as long and some- 
times as short ones. Here are a few examples ; — 

(Genesis xiix, ii.) .nsu^noN ]iTi5rT ■nn&^ n'rN '■hrsH 

(Numbers xxiii, 19.) .omrvn DIM p 273^1 ": M 'lir M n"? 

(Isaiah X, 29.) .vSa Tps"^ ■iino3Q'7'p'i:i'2n "iny r^-^v hv ni 
Ocremiah xi, 15.) .a''nin nHsibn nrnw ■"niii ^-rr': rib 
(Eiekiei xvii, 3-) iriNn Kiba dn n,7n'p3i'5n''?N wa 

(Proverbs xxxi, 13.) .ppD^ ybni 1P3?H DTl'lbDT IDS nUTll 

Uobxiii, II.) .M-oa i6'in'''ii'?'iDM '""Viyn dd'ijtot 



(Canticles i, 17.) 
(Lamentations iii, 15.} 



.DTma •a!£i''rr\ dtim mtsz. nmp 



There is a good deal more to be said on this important subject, 
which must, however, be reserved for some future communication. 
Yours truly, J. Chotzner, 




The following Communication has been received : — 



PAPERS ON ASSYRIAN GRAMMAR, II. 

BvTheo. G. Pinches. 

The Permansive op the other Forms. 

As has been already stated,* there are twelve fonns to the veA 
in Semitic Babylonian or Assyrian, found in common use, and the 
fonns of the infinitive have been given, as far as they could then be 
made out.^ Now the Permansive of the third person masculine, 
singular or plural, are alike, except that the singular sometimes drops 
the vowel ending u. I give here ihe forms with the characters : — 



>■ V EH 


Saltin 


2.Hmm-^ 


£itkunu 


3. <T- cTTt m 'i- 


Sitankunu 






•■ £T ^^M. 10 *^ Sukkunu 

2. <|- CSi^ 10 -^ iitakkunu 

3- <T"J=lTf-*!-l3liFy- Sitanakkunu 



jy ^T m -7^ SuSkunu 

^T CHTTT ^ m -7^ SutaSkuBB. 
£T t*m "*T S HI "7^ SutanaSkM 



II will be easily seen from the above that the second group 
(Niphal, &c.) throws aside more freely the vowel-ending tt than the 
others (except Kal). Nevertheless, they could all be used like the 
Permansive Kal. It is not unlikely, however, that as all the forms 
except those of the Kal were very rarely used, they had, in the 
minds of the Assyrians and Babylonians, kepi more the force of 
Participles than of pure tenses. 

The following gives, in transcription, all the persons of the 
Permansive, restored, and, in foot notes, some of the verbs them- 
selves in which they occur : — 



* PncadiHgt, Vol. V, p. 35. 

t The only new form I hiiTe 

Kiwing thni ihc Isiatiaplml (iv. 3 



s is lutaihmH (Islaphal = li 
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I. 2. 



Singular. 

1. Sitkunaku, Sitkunak* 

2. Sitkunata 

3. m. Sitkunu ^JH Jgf */• 
3. / Sitkunatf 



Plural. 

Sitkunani or Sitkuninu 
Sitkunatunu 
Sitkunu ^ Igf y-{ 
Sitkuna 



None of the forms of the Permansive of i. 3 (Sitankunaku, &c) 
have yet been found, so they are not given here. The student can, 
however, easily restore them, if he wish to complete the verb-scheme. 

II. I. 



Singular. 

1. naSkunaku 

2. na§kuuata 

3. m. naSkun 
3. / naSkunat 

Singular. 

1. itaskunaku 

2. ita§kunata 

3. m. ita§kun§ 
3. / itaskunat 



II. 2. 



Plural. 

naSkunani 
naSkunatunu 
naSkunu 
naSkuna 

Plural. 
itaSkunani 
itaSkunatunu 
itaSkunu 
itaSkuna 



n. 3- 



As none of the forms of the Permansive of this conjugation 
(ilanaikunaku, &c.) have yet been found, they also are not given. 



IIL I. 



Plural. 
Sukkunanift 



Singular. 

1. Sukkunaku 

2. Sukkunata 

3. m. Sukkunu^ 
3. / Sukkunat"** 

^T»- S^! Hn W< •"EF» pi'it'iu'ha-ak (pala^u, "to reverence "). 



Sukkunatunu 

Sukkunu 

Sukkuna 



t ^ >S^ V', lU-bu-tat {laBaiu, "to clothe"). 

X Hff<T S^T "^ lEf * ri-it-mu-kuy " they flowed " {ramaku). 

§ ^ ^TTT S^ "^TT* «-^«-«»»-^«'' {rnagaru, " to obcy.'O 

II Ef ^*M t^^ ^ lEf » ku-m-pi-pa-ku, ** I have considered " (kafapu). 

f <^T lEDf "-!<!. diil'lu'hu, " he was troubled " {daiabu). 
•* t^^ -^'"•fflf •"!<! •"TT*"» fu-u^'hu-rat, " it had become small" (fa^drti), 
ft "i^*- jy ^JTT ^^tJ |][ Sfl^ » du-ur-rti-ka-a-fii, " we were blessed" (i^rt/a/fw. ) 
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i!i. 2, and III. 3. 
The Permansive of iii. 2 and m, 3 have not yet been found, but 

the former is easily restored by taking the mode! of the Infinitive 
lifakkuHu for the 3rd pers. masc. sing, (the ground-form), and 
supplying the others upon the models already given. The ist person 
singular of iii. 3 would of course be iitanakkunaku. 



Singular. 
I. Su£ki!naku 
3. Suikunata 
3. m. SuSkunu,* SuSkunf 
3. / SuSkunatf 



Plural. 

SuSkunani 
SuSkunatunu 
SuSkunu 
SuSkuna 



Singular. 
1. SutaSkunaku 
3. £utaSkunata 
3. m. SutaSkun§ 
3, / SutaSkuna 



SutaSkunani 
SutaSkunatunu 

Suta§kunu 
Suta£kuna 



Of the tertiary form of Shaphel I have as yet come across no 
examples. Such a form as iutanaSkunaku was most likely regarded 
as too long by Assyrian and Babylonian scribes. 



Remarks. 

No assimilation takes place when a radical », having no vowel 
after it, comes close to another consonant (or, at most, very rarely), 

It is not unlikely that the permansive Niphal of verbs having the 
two last radicals the same was formed like the infinitive of these 
roots (naSallulu, instead of tiaSlulu, from ialdlu, " to spoil "), 

• ^1 *| JJi- Jj"-, tu-uit-ba-bu, "he caused to speak " (daiaiH). 
t ^ t^H EU ^t:|*, iu-uk-ltt-ul, " he caused lo eoraplele " (kaJilii). 
t J^^ ■^llt W ^T' '"ii-ifffo-al, " she made ill 
S £T IM ■^^J *u.lui.i«r, " he cotiscs lo enclose " {taiSru). 
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The second vowel of the permansive Pu'ul could be also / 
(probably a modification of w (= «), as in nukkirat, from nakaru. 

The permansives of the Pu'ul and Shuph'ul (iii. i and iv. 1) show 
traces of the true active conjugations Pa'el and Shaph'ul, in the fonns 
R t=^ V &TT !Ef sammmiku, and "gTI g^ ^ ^\ gf iaSlu/aku 
(both ist pers. sing.). These forms, however, are extremely rare, 
especially in the Shaph'ul. 



Further Remarxs upon the Permansive Kal. 

The form of the ist pers. sing, in -anu {Sa&ndnu) seems to be 
more common than that in -dni. 

The verb rasdpu, "to build," also (aor. arsif) seems to have the 
J*i form in the permansive (fl<T ^1 "Vy'i 3rd pers. sing. masc). 

The verb maiilu, " to be like," has, besides maii/, also the form 
mulu/* (like lumun). Muiul may, however, be defectively written 
for muSiul (Pu'ul). Afarasii, " to be sick," has also the form marui 
for maris in the Permansive ; ) -t^l ,4^. ^f "ef: A SJS^I ^ 

^- I ■ETrfKTIT<LM5-T<T 1 c^IH«^T^T?HT I 

-<^< m tT \^V<\ ^ I,. BiUbu!, mdr Tin-tir {ki), D.P. gaSSu. 
mddu marus. Sarrti liiM-ma D.P. dsa lillik-ma l)mur-S«, " Egl- 
€bu5, the Babylonian gaiSu,^ is very ill. Let the king speak, and let 
the physician come and see him." (83-1-18. 195.) 

The forms of the first pers. sing, and plur. of the permansive of 
verbs Jf"Q (and ■*"□) take / or e in the second syllable. Correct, 
therefore, ^ V Jgf, ?p!aku (Proceedings for Nov. 7th, 1882, p. 26, 
1. 1 1 ) into Hf <f " S ' ^P^'^" or tU' y HT , ^/^<*«- and HT V TJ Cff 1 
ipiani (1. 16) into tTf '^ Cff , ^pi^ni- It is not unlikely that the 
corresponding forms of the strong verb lamanu should be also 
limnlku and limneni respectively. 



• I^lrali la tumt ia Arii, 

compared, are not like each other" (lit. 
[This is ihe :ila[ement at an Assyrian scri 
about 650 H-C, If there were uncertainty 
a living language, what can be sajil about 
t Lit. : " the son of Babylon, iht gati 



iannU, lilin atia laitS Id rniiliil 
lions of the names of the months, when 
" the (irst to the second is not like "). 
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From an examination of the various forms of the Permansive 
Kal given in the Proaedings, pp. 25-27, certain rules (lo which, 
however, there are many exceptions) as to the method of expressing 
the lengths of the vowels in Assyrian, may be inferred : — 

In a word of one syllable, in which the vowel is long, the length 
of the vowel need not be indicated, as khin for ia'i-iti, from Mnu. 

In a word of two syllables, in which one vowel is longer than 
the other, the long vowel is usually expressed, thus ki-i-nu, "they 
are fixed ; " de-e-ku, " they are killed " (third pers. sing, masc), 
rather than h'-nu, de-ku ; ^a-ta-a-tii, "we have put an end to" (first 
pers. plur.), rather than ka-tant. 

In a word of two syllables, in which the vowels are of equal 
length, neither need be written as long, thus kinu (third pers. plur. 
masc.) for ki-i-nu-u, ki-na-at for ki-i-na-a-ai (third pers. sing, fem.)* 

It has been already shown that the commonest form of the 
Permansive Kal in Assyrian is J«i {lakin, vowels a — !), but that two 
other fonns, namely, Jjo {sabat, vowels a — a\ and Jjo {tikis, vowels 
i—t), or Jjij {lumun, vowels u — u, or S — fl), are occasionally met 
with.f Now the fonns of the Aorist for the words iakanu, saf-dfu, 
and nakdsu, are iSkun, isbat, and tkkis respectively, and it will be 
noticed that the root-vowel of the two latter is the same as the and 
vowel of the Permansive {^abal, nikts). In such words as iakdnu 
(Permansive iakin) also, it is not unlikely that we have the same 
connection between the Aorist and the Permansive, the vowels /and 
K, as may be seen by comparing such words as punusu and purissu, 
"decision," burku and birku, "knee," J being closely allied in Assyrian.S 




• The vowel-hannonyandeoDSooanialchangesBrill be treated of In the section 
of phonology^ 

t It ia veiy probable that, in the earliest times, there were many more of these 
forms, which died out one by one 10 give place lo the usual form in a-i. The 
verb HialaJu, " lo be tike," gives an interesting example of this. 

t Or, "thigh." 

S It is not unlikely that the vowel u, ia the cb& 
was pronounced as the German S at French n. t 
come upon the interesting form ^f JJT iJ"hT» 
(J« p. 65- )■ 
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It is of course possible that these coincidences in the vowels of the 
Aorist and Permansive of the verbs above quoted may be the result 
of chance or of development ; but they may also arise from an 
identity of forms, to which, in the one case, are attached prefixes and 
suffixes, and in the other suffixes only. 

Additions and corrections to be made in the first paper,* in 
addition to those already mentioned : — 

P^e 25, line 12, for [SitaSkunu), read SutaSkunu. 

„ line 13, for [SitanaSkunu], read [§utana§kunu]. 
9, last line, read limnit. 

Page 26, rfiod ^i^Y ^!\^^ M ^H^ {SfTT W "^ as the 
ist pers. plur. baltanu.f 

Page 27, line 4, add ^f^ ^y]f Jgf, d^ku (3rd pers. plur. masc). 

,, line 16, strike out the brackets enclosing the ist pers. 
plur. naSini. 



* Proceedings for November, 1882. 

t Cf. Proceedings for November, 1882, p. 28, lines 8 and 9. 
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Inscription of Sasgon of Acadk. 



As it seems probable there will be some 
discussion rising out of the note by Mr. Pinches 
printed in the Proceedings of November 6th, 
1883, I have made a careful drawing, about 
the original size, of the inscription of Sargon, 
carved upon the small marble object found by 
Mr. Rassam at Abu-Habbah, and now in 
the British Museunu 

It is to be hoped that a more reliable 
drawing will be published of the inscription 
given by M. Menant in his " Recherches sur 
la glyptique orientale," and mentioned by 
Mr. Pinches in his not& 

W. H. Rylands. 



The next meeting of the Society will be held at 9, Conduit 
Street, Hanover Square, W., on Tuesday, February 5th, 1884, 
at 8 p.m., when the following papers will be read : — 



By Dr. J. Peters r — " The Babylonian Origin of the Phcenidan 
Alphabet" 

By Geo. Bertin ; — " Notes on the Babylonian Contract 
Tablets." 
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N.B. — Subscriptions to the Society become due on the ist of 
January each year. Those Members in arrear for the current year 
are requested to send the amount j£i is, at once to the Treasurer^ 
B. T. BosANQusT, Esq., 73, Lombard Street, E.C. 



Papers proposed to be read at the Monthly Meetings must be 
sent to the Secretary on or before the loth of the preceding month. 



Members having New Members to propose are requested to send 
in the names of the Candidates on or before the loth of the month 
preceding the meeting at which the names are to be submitted to 
the Council. On application, the proper nomination forn^s may be 
obtained from the Secretary, 



Vol. VIII, Part I, of the " Transactions " of the Society will be 
issued in January next Only a few complete sets of the " Transactions ** 
of the Society now remain ; they may be obtained by application to 
the Secretary, W. Harry Rylands, F.S.A,, ii, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury, W.C. 



The LiBRAjiY of the Society, at 11, Hart Street, Bloomsbury, 
W.C, is open to Members on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
between the hours of 1 1 and 4, when the Secretary is in attendance 
to tn^nsact the gener^ business of the Society. 



As a new list of Members will shortly be printed. Members are 
requested to send any corrections or additions they may wish to 
have made in the list which w^s published in VoL VII, Part 3. 



Members are recommended to carefully preserve their copies of 
the " Proceedings," as they will not be reprinted at the end of the 
Volume of ** Transactions," and if lost can only be supplied at a 
charge for each Part, or for the Volumes. 
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BoTTA, Monuments de Nimve 5 vols., foHo. i847-i85a 
Place, Ninive et TAssyrie, 1866-1869, 3 rols., foUo. 
Brogsch-Bkv, Grammaire D^mouqua i vol, folio. 

Geographische Inschriften Altaegyptische Denkmaeter. 

Vols. I— III (Bnigsch). 

Recueil de Monuments ^gypOens, copies sur Ueux el 

public par H. Brugsch et J. DUmichen. (4 vob^ and 
the text by Diimichen of vols, 3 and 4.) 
DiJMicHEN, Historische Inschriften, &c, ist series, 1867. 

and series, 1869. 

Altaegyptische Kaiender- Inschriften, 1866. 

TempeMnschriften, 186a. 2 vols., folio, 

GoLENiscHEi^F, Die Mcltemichstele. Folio, 1S77. 

Lbpsius, Nubian Grammar, &c., 1880. 

De Rouci, Etudes ^yptologiques. 13 vols., complete to 1880, 

Wright, Arabic Grammar and Chrestomathy. 

ScHROEDER, Die Phonizische Sprache. 

Haupt, Die Sumerischen Familiengesetse. 

ScHRADER, Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament 1871. 

Rawlinson, Canon, 6th and 7th Ancient Monarchies. 

_ History of Eg)-pt. 2 vols. 1882. 

OsBURN, The Antiquities of Egypt. 8vo., 1841, 

Robinson, Biblical Researches. 8vo., 1841. 

PiERRET, Diclionnaire d'Archfologie figyptienne, 8va Paris, 1875. 

Bt;RKHARDT, Eostem Travels, 

Wilkinson, Materia Hieroglyph ica. Malta, 1824-30, {Taclimly.) 

Chabas, Melanges ^gyptologiques. 1862-1873. 

I L'tgyptologie. Tomes I and II, 1874 and 1S75. 

Maspero, Du genre ^pistoJaire chez lea tgj'ptiens de I'epoquc 

Phraonique. 8vo. Paiis, 1872, 
De Carchemis oppidi Situ et Historia Antiquissima. 

8vo. Paris, 1872. 
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FOURTEENTH SESSION, 1883-84. 



Fourth Meetingy ^th February ^ 1884. 
SAMUEL BIRCH, D.C.L., LL.D., &c, President, 

IN THE CHAIR. 



The following Presents were announced, and thanks 
ordered to be returned to the Donors : — 

From the Royal Society: — The Proceedings. Vol. XXXV. 

No. 227. Vol. XXXVL No. 228. 8vo. London. 1883. 
From the Royal Geographical Society: — The Proceedings and 

Monthly Record of Geography. Vol. VI. No. 2. 8vo. 

February, 1884. 
From the Royal Institute of British Architects : — Proceedings. 

Session 1883-84. Nos. 6 and 7. 4to. loth and 24th January, 

1884. 
From the Royal Archaeological Institute of Great Britain and 

Ireland: — The Archaeological Journal. Vol. XL. No. 160. 

1883. 8vo. London. 1883. 
From the Palestine Exploration Fund: — The Quarterly Statement. 

January, 1884. 8vo. I^ndon. 
From Joseph Offord, jun. : — Gutmeinung Uber den Talmud der 

Hebraer. Verfasset von Karl Fbcher. Wien. 8vo. 1883. 
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From the Author: — Kadesh-Bamea, its importance and probable 
site, with the story of a hunt for it, etc., etc By H. Clay 
Trumbull, D.D. 8vo. New York. 1S84. 
From the Author : — Inscriptions Palmyr^niennes incites, un tarif 
sousl'empireRomain. Parle Marquisde Vogii^. 8vo. Paris. 18S3. 
Extrait du Journal Asiatique. 
From the Author : — Un acte de vente pnserv^ en deux exem- 
plaires. Par M. Jules Oppert, 
Reprint from the Zeitsch. fiir Keilschriftforschung. No. r, 1884. 

: Deux te.xtes trfes anciens de la Chaldde. Par M. Jules Oppert 

Extrait des Comptes Rendus de I'Academie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-lettres. 

The following have been purchased by the Council for 

the Library of the Society : — 

Handbllcher der alien geschichte. i. Aegyptische geschicht& 

Von A. Wiedemann. 1 Ableilung von den akesten zeilen 

bis ium tode Tutmes III. 8vo. Gotha. 18S4. 
Les pierres gravt^s de la Haute-Asie. Recherches sur la glyptiquc 

Orientale. Par M. Joachim Menant. Premiere parti e, cylindres 

de la Chaldee. 8vo. Paris. 1883. 

The following were nominated for election at the next 
Meeting on February sth, 18841 — 

Rev. Guvin Carlyle, M.A,, 5, Eaton Gardens, Ealing. 
Arthur Davis, 30, Abbey Road, St. John's Wood, N.W. 
E. Towry White, 31, Lansdowne Road, Clapham Road, S.W. 
John Lang Currie, St. Kilda, Victoria. 

Rev. Thomas Ladds,M. A., Leigh ton Vicarage, Kimbolton, StNeots. 
The following were elected Members of the Society, having 
been nominated on January Sth, 1884 : — 

Rev. Lysander Dickerman, D.D., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
Albert Droege, No. 75, Shepherd's Bush Road, West Kensington. 
Francis A. Ruasel!, The School House, Craven Park, Willes- 
den, N.W. 
To be added to the List of Subscribers: — 

The Library of the British and Foreign Bible Society, Queen 

Victoria Street, E.C. 
The Library of the Theological Institute of Connecticut, U.S.A. 
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I A Paper by Dr. John P. Peters, entitled "The Babylonian. 

I Origin of the Phcenician Alphabet," was read by the Secretary. 

The author mentioned thai the testimony of the ancients had 
been ordinarily cited as an argument to prove the Egyptian origin of 
the Phcenician alphabet ; but this, it was staled, was not the case in 
every instance, as some of the cla,ssics, for example, Pliny, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, and others, give it an Assyrian origin. These, with 
the opinion arrived at by Tacitus, were considered ; and Dr. Peters 
mentioned that (he present theories of the Egyptian origin of the 
alphabet, while seeking to use as an incidental proof the testimony of 
ancient writers, relies in ihe main on proof of another sort. The 
theories are really based, in general, on de Rouge's work, and for the 
purposes of the present argument might be regarded as one ; 
although naturally the objections now to be urged would apply 
with a force varying somewhat according to the individual modifica- 
tions of the theory. It was pointed our that in general the value of 
the Egyptian character is different from that of the Phcenician 
character supposed to be derived from it ; so with reference to the 
first sign of the alphabet. The word for gag/r in Egyptian begins 
with a letter corresponding to N- In borrowing this letter, then, the 
Fhcenicians, instead of borrowing the names with the letter, as the 
Greeks did at a later time, are sujjposed to have borrowed the 3l])ha- 
beiical significance or initial sound, merely, chosen a word com- 
mencing with that sound, and applied to it as the name of the letter. 
In this particular case they are supposed to have been guided in 
their choice by a fancied resemblance to a bull's head — a resemblance 
which, although often remarked in old forms of the Phcenician, does 
not seem to exist in any form of the Egyptian character. In the case 
of almost all the other letters no such resemblance can be suggested, 
and the Phcenician names are supposed to have been chosen at 
random. Such a method of treating the lelter-names may be pos- 
sible ; (i priori, it is more probable that in borrowing the letters of a 
■ ready-made and developed alphabet, a foreign language would either 
borrow the names essentially unchanged, as did the Greek, or con- 
struct mere sound-names, as did the I^tin ; to a great extent Arabic 
also. Supposing, however, that the names of the Phcenician tetters 
were formed in the manner claimed by de Roug(5 and his followers, 
they must at the time of their formation have been actually existing, 
and almost certainly common words. In that case we ought to find 
those words or their equivalents in the Hebrew, Syriac, Samaritan, 
Ethiopic, and Greek alphabets, or at least be able to ascertain the 
roots through a comparison of the names in those languages. 
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The phenomenon presented is this: in the alphabets derived from the 
Phccnician the names of some of the letters are actual words, the names 
of others are inexplicable as words. This is not accounted for by any 
form of the iheoryof the Egyptian origin of the alphabet yet su^estcd. 

As to a resemblance of external form between the oldest 
Phoenician characters and their supposed Egyptian parents, the 
opinion of Ebers and Hal6vy, both advocates of the Egyptian 
theory, is that a "reasonable" resemblance can be claimed in but 
13 out of 12 cases (and, to M, Hal^vy's mind, that resemblance is 
with the Egyptian hieroglyphs rather than with the hieratic charac- 
ters). In an examination of the forms presented by De Rouge, 
Lenormant, Euting, and Berlin, I have found about that number 
of forms from which the Phoenician characters might have been 
derived, but no such striking resemblances as to form the thought of 
such a derivation in the mind of one not actually searching for it 
It is true that the length of time elapsing between the date at which, 
according to the Egyptian theory, the Phcenicians borrowed their 
alphabet and the date of the earliest inscriptions in the Phcenician 
character, is so great as to afford room for considerable changes in 
the forms of the letters. I should not, therefore, wish lo claim more 
for ihis argument than that it neutralizes the argument from external 
form advanced by the advocates of the Egyptian theory, until they 
have first proved the probability of their case from other sources. 

It is easier to show by hostile criticism the untenableness of any 
theory than to present a substitute which will resist the same treatment 
on the part of others. Deecke attempted to prove that the Phcenician 
alphabet was an offspring of the new Assyrian cuneiform, a thesis which 
condemns itself in the very statemenL It has been suggested to me 
that the alphabet originated among the Hitiites. Such a suggestion 
in the present state of our knowledge stands outside of the possibility 
of direct argument either for or against, and can be taken into con- 
sideration only in case nothing else presents itself. Some from 
classical times down to the jiresent have supposed that the Phcenicians 
were themselves the inventors of the alphabet This seems lo me 
like a breach of the laws of nature, like the birth of an Athene full 
grown from the head of Zeus ; for, so far at least as I can see we 
should then have the Phcenician alphabet before us a completed 
product from the outset, a letter-alphabet which had not passed 
through Ihe prior stages of picture-writing and sylJabism. Against 
the theory of the Hebrew origin of the alphabet, which some have 
held through an excess of misdirected piety, the same objection may 
be urged with perhaps still greater cogency. 
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Wuttke, in his Geschichtt der S^krifi, came very near what I 
believe to be the true explanation of the origin of the Phcenician 
alphabet, namely, that it grew out of the old Babylonian cuneiform. 

In a foot note Dr. Peters gave the following reference, which he 
received since the above was written, from Dr. F. Delitzsch. It is 
from Duncker's "Geschichte des Aherthums," (Vol. I, pp. 212-13). 

"The Annenians had adopted this system [cuneiform], which 
they shortened and simplified from the Babylonians and Assyrians. 
The Medes and Persians borrowed the same system ; but in the 
I'ersian Achaemenian inscriptions it has already reached the phase 
of sound- writing, and almost passed over Into an alphabetic system. 
'I'he western Semitic races were undoubtedly acquainted with the 
Babylonian system. Indeed, that system forced its way over Syria 
as far as the island of Cyprus, where, peculiarly modified, it shows a 
thoroughly syllabic character. Side by side with this, however, a 
cursive alphabet had been developed among the Syrians and 
Phoenicians (just as in Egypt the hieratic system had arisen along- 
side of the hieroglyphic), which, working on a material other than 
brick, shortened and rounded the wedge signs and groups of signs, 
and at the same time reduced then: more and more to sound symbols. 
In this way arose the Phcenician (Aramaean) alphabet. Whether 
this development took place essentially on the basis of the cuneiform 
character, or whether, working from the other side, the Kgyptian 
hieratic exerted an influence, is difiicult to determine. The latter is, 
however, hardly probable, since the above-mentioned advance of the 
cuneiform system to Cyprus leads to the supposition that in Phcenicia 
also it would have formed the point of departure for any new 
development. That the Phcenician alphabet was in use in the year 
1000 B.C is unquestionable. Saalschiitz {Fonchungtn im Gebitte der 
h^braUeh-iigyptischen Anh^iogie I, Konigsberg, 1838), as quoted by 
Olshausen, argues that the Phcenicians adopted the alphabet from 
the Hebrews, and ihey from the Egyptians, who on their part learned 
writing from the Babylonians." 

Phcenician tradition seems to agree with the Biblical narrative in 
describing Babylonia as the country from which the Phtenicians 
emigrated to the shores of the Mediterranean. We know that 
writing was an old art in Babylonia as early as 3800 B.C., and that it 
was in use for common purposes of life before 3000 B.a Now while 
we cannot fix with precision the date of the Phcenician emigration, 
there is, apparently, good reason for supposing that it was much 
nearer 2000 than 3000 B.C. It is scarcely to be supposed that the 
Phoenicians, even had they been rude and uncultivated at the time 
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of their emigration, which there is no reason for supposing to have 
been the case, should have left a country where writing vas in such 
common use without taking some knowledge of that art with them. 
And if ihey did take it wilh them, it is scarcely conceivable iHat they 
should afterwards have cast it away and invented a whole alphabet 
dt nm-o. They would rather, however inventive and ingenious they 
might be. and indeed because they were so, adapt and develop that 
which already existed. Nor would they be likely to cast aside the 
characters to which they were accustomed in order to adojit a foreign 
alphabet. It seems probable, however, considering the nature of 
the intercourse existing between Efiypt and Sidon, that they would 
have taken hints from the Egj'ptians for the development of the 
system they had. It may have been in some measure Egyptian 
influence which led them ultimately to develop an alphabet from the 
mixed ideographic and syllabic system of Babylonia. They may 
possibly have borrowed some letters from the Egyptian, and ihey 
pretty certainly borrowed their writing material, which latter must of 
itself have done much towards modifying the original forms of letters, 
but, as 1 have already argued on other grounds, there is small 
likelihood that they actually borrowed their alphabet from EgypL 

To the objections which might ]^rhaps be argued in favour of an 
independent origin of the Phcenician alphabet, that we cannot bring 
evidence of any transition state, and that there is a period of about 
one thousand years after the emigration from Babylonia before we have 
any writing In Phcenician characters, I would reply : the Phcenicians 
were in no sense a monumental people. Inscriptions from Phcenician 
colonies in Sardinia, Malta, France, and elsewhere are older than 
anything from Phoenicia proper. The Mesha stone, Siloah inscription, 
possibly even some Sabaean inscriptions, are older ; and the Greek 
inscriptions antedate everything, even the Mesha stone. There is no 
question but that the Greeks derived their alphabet from the Phceni- 
cians, and not vice versA, and yet we have Greek inscriptions fully half 
a millennium older than anything found in Phcenicia. That which 
accounts for the lack of written remains during those five hundred 
years may account for it also during the thousand years preceding. 

It is only necessary, however, to examine the diflereni roots and 
meanings proposed, to see that many of the names are not words 
at all. After having considered these roots and meanings. Dr. Peters 
proceeded elaborately, and with considerable trouble, to examine 
also many of the Assyrian characters in their various forms, and 
build up the proofs of his suggestion to obtain a new origin for the 
Phcenician alphabet. 
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The following remarks were made by the Rev. Isaac 
Taylor, M.A., LL.D. :— 

Dr. Pelers' paper appears lo have been written before my recent 
work on the "Origin and History of the Alphabet" could have 
reached America. This may account for his having neglected to 
deal with certain difficulties which stand In the way of his theory. 
It may therefore be well to lay before the Society a brief statement 
of some obvious objections which he will have to meet. 

In the first place, it must be remembered that the ground on 
which Dr. Pelers seeks to build is already occupied by a substantial 
edifice, which will have lo be demolished before another structure can 
be erected in its place. 

The arguments by which De Rough's theory of the Egyptian 
origin of the Semitic alphabet is supported have secured a very 
general assent among European scholars. De Roughs Egyptian 
theory may be regarded as being already the received solution of the 
problem. 

Dr. Peters well remarks that "it is easier lo show by hostile 
criticism the untenableness of any theory than to present a substi- 
tute which will resist the same treatment on the part of others." 
He should therefore have undertaken the easier task of demolishing 
De Rough's theory before entering on the more difficult one of 
establishing his own. 

This he can hardly be said even to have attempted. He alleges 
that the value of the Egyptian characters is, in general, different 
from that of the Semitic letters derived from them. De Roug^ in 
almost e%'ery instance connects each Semitic letter with Ihe Egyptian 
character which normally corresponds to it in the Egyptian trans. 
titerations of Semitic names. 

Secondly, Dr. Pelers lays chief stress on the fact that the names 
of the Semitic letters are not the names of the Egyptian characters. 
He thinks that if the Semitic had been obtained from Egypt, the 
Egyptian letter, names would have been borrowed, instead of new 
acrologic names, significant in Semitic speech, being invented. Now 
it is very curious that the course which Dr. Peters thinks so improb- 
able has been that usually adopted in the case of the transmission of 
alphabets. Except in the case of the transmission of the Phcenician 
alphabet to the Greeks, there is hardly a single case of the names 
being transmitted along with the letters to non-Semitic nations. The 
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Slavonians, the Irish, the Goths, the latins, and the Indians, all 
invented new names for the letters they adopted. The presumption 
is therefore the other way. 

The greater part of the Semitic letter-names are acrologic terms, 
significant in Semitic speech; alefh denoting an "ox," betk a 
"house," gimel a "camel," dalelk a "door," and so on. These 
were pictorially appropriate, an acrologic noun being selected which 
best described the earliest form of the letter. Of the twenty-two 
letters, the names of seventeen can be thus satisfactorily explainedi 
Of only five letter-names is the explanation obscure or doubtful 
(Alphabet, Vol. II, p. 175). Dr. Peters' chief ai^uraent, that from 
the names of the letters, therefore breaks down. 

TTie way in which he himself reconstructs the Semitic names 
by arbitrary additions of final letters and even syllables to the 
Babylonian syllables, is, on the other hand, surrounded by difficukies. 
As Home Tooke observed, " Letters, like soldiers, drop off on a 
long march." This is seen to have occurred in the Syriac and 
Arabic forms of the earlier Semitic names. The ancient bisyllabic 
names have been worn down by attrition to the monosyllabic forms, 
which Dr. Peters, in numerous cases, assumes to have been the 
primitive forms. Thus the forms gimel and resk must be older than 
gam and ru, and not later, as he asserts. 

Next, as to the resemblance between the forms of the Egyptian 
and Semitic characters. Out of the twenty-two letters the resem- 
blance of form in sixteen or seventeen cases is as great as could be 
expected, considering the lapse of time, nine or ten centuries, 
between the earliest Phosnician inscriptions and the probable dale 
at which the alphabet was obtained from Egypt. There are only 
five or six difficuh cases out of the twenty-two. 

Dr. Peters meets this argument in a very peculiar way. He says 
the lapse of time "neutralizes the argument from external form 
advanced by the advocates of the Egyptian theory," and then goes 
on to support his own theory by resemblances of form between the 
cuneiform characters and the Semitic letters. He cannot be allowed 
both to run with the hare and to hunt with the hounds. He says, 
in effect : If a Semitic letter does not greatly resemble its Egyptian 
prototype, then there is no reason for connecting them ; if it does, 
the resemblance is to be explained by the lapse of time having 
produced the likeness. But as to his own theory his argument is 
the other way. If his cuneiform prototype resembles the Semitic 
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letter, well and good; if not, the want of resemblance is to be 
accounted for by lapse of time. 

But the argument from form does not stand on the same footing 
in the two theories. De Roug^ confines himself, with hardly an 
exception, to the Egyptian alphabet of twenty-five letters ; he rejects 
all the ideogi^ms and syllabics. He connects each Semitic letter 
with the Egyptian character which phonetically corresponds to it in 
the transliteration of Semitic names. He gives himself practically 
no range of choice. He has only the twenty-five characters of the 
Hieratic alphabet out of which to select the prototypes of the 
twenty-two Semitic letters. Dr. Peters, on the other hand, picks and 
chooses among the numerous cuneiform syllabics, he does not even 
confine himself to them, but in several cases he has recourse to 
ideograms. 

Thus, to take the case of the ideogram for Mtu, a house, in which 
he finds the prototype of the Semitic letter ic/A, there are no less 
than seven phonetic values which this character bears ; and there are 
seven other syllabic characters, most of which are highly polyphonous, 
from which he might have selected a prototype for the letter dttA ; and 
yet with all this immense range of choice the result which he obtains 
cannot be considered by any means convincing. 

For my own part, I am unable to see any convincing resemblance 
between the Moabite ^ and the early form (j^, or then later 
form ^T- 

I have calculated that there are at least 500 cuneiform characters 
from which, on Dr. Peters' principles, the prototypes of the twenty- 
two Semitic letters might have been selected. Hence, on an average, 
for each letter he has between twenty and thirty characters among 
which to select his prototype ; whereas De Roug^ has only one, or 
occasionally two. The mathematical chances are actually in favour 
of Dr. Peters being able to lind a colourable resemblance of form 
with so a great range of choice ; whereas the chances are many 
thousands to one against so many repeated resemblances of form 
being due to accident in De Rouge's case, in which there is practically 
no range of choice whatever. 

Therefore it may fairly be said that any argument from resemblance 
of form brought forward by Dr. Peters counts for nothing, whereas 
each of the numerous resemblances adduced by De Rouge counts 
for a great deal. 

Id fact, 1 would go so far as to say that Dr. Peters' theory, even 
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if it were true, would be incapable of proof, unless inscriptions 

exhibiting an earlier syllabic or ideographic st^e of the Semitic 
alphabetic should come to lighL At present no proof is possible 
which would satisfy any scholar practically acquainted with the 
quicksands which beset the investigator of alphabets. 

Again, in De Rough's case the comparison is made between 
single documents of definite date, that is between the characters of 
the Papyrus Prissi on the one hand, and those of the Moabite Slone 
on the other, whereas Dr. Peters imposes on himself no such limits. 
He takes into account not only the Moabite Stone, but he uses 
Greek, Etruscan, ItaUc, Araraean, Israelite, and even Elhiopic forms 
on the one hand, and on the other a miscellaneous collection of 
cuneiform characters, Accadian, and Semitic Babylonian ; even 
resorting to Assyrian forms, which must be later by many centuries 
than any from which the Phcenicians could have borrowed their 
letters. If his results are to be judged by the same standard as 
de Rouge's, he ought to have confined himself to some single 
Semitic monument, say the Moabite Stone, and to one definite doted 
type of the cuneiform ivriting. 

But to pass from the comparison of the methods, it is most true, 
as Dr. Peters observes, that the most important point of all is the 
"probability of the case." By this he means the chronolf^ical and 
geographical conditions. Could the Phcenicians have obtained the 
art of writing from Egypt? Could they have obtained it from 
Babylonia? If they could have obtained it from either source, 
which, historically, is the most probable? These questions must be 
answered as a preliminary to all arguments based on the names, or 
forms, or values of the letters. 

Dr. Peters bases his whole theory on what may be designated as 
one of the most vague and shadowy of all the ethnological legends 
of the ancient world, namely, the supposed migration of the 
Phcenician nation from the " Erythean Sea " to the seats which they 
occupied in historic times. This legend, based by Strabo on the 
fact that there was a town named Tyrus on the Persian Gulf, has 
been decisively rejeaed by Movers, the great historian of the 
Phcenicians, and is put aside as a baseless legend by Professor Saycc 
in his Herodotus. The real name of Tyrus has been shown to be 
Tylus, which cannot be connected with the Phcenician Tzur, nor 
can Arad, also in the Persian Gulf, be connected with Aradus in 
Phcenicia, the real name of which was Arvad. 
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The chronological clifliculties are no less formidable. Dr, Peters' 
theory assumes that the Phcenician migration from Babylonia was 
later in date than the Semitic conquest of Babylonia. The proba- 
bilities are wholly the other way. 

The ethnological table in Genesis x makes Sidon, the first-bom 
of Canaan, older than Heth, the eponymus of the Hittites, proving 
that in the i ith century b.c the Phcenicians were believed to be the 
most ancient people in the land. This opinion derives confirmation 
from the fact that Herodotus was told by the priests of Baal- 
Melcarth at Tyre that their temple was built at a date corresponding 
to 2750 D.C. Without attaching undue importance to these state- 
ments, we know from the Egyptian monuments that in the time of 
the Middle Empire (Xlllth dynasty) the Phcenician trade with 
Egypt had begun, while during the time of the Hyksos dominion 
the population of Pho2nicia had become so great that it had over- 
flowed into Epypt, a Phcenician colony of such magnitude being 
established in the Eastern Delta that the region was called Caphtor, 
or "Greater Phcenicia," being at that time apparently more populous 
than Phoenicia itself. That this overflow should have taken place 
at this early period leads to the conclusion that Sidon, the mother 
city of Tyre, must have been founded long before 2000 b.c ; while 
the migration of the Phcenician race from Babylonia, if it ever look 
place, must be relegated to a stili more remote antiquity. 

But at this distant date, which is the only possible time which 
can be assigned for the shadowy legend of the Phcenician migration, 
Babylonia was occupied by the Accadians, a Turanian people, the 
inventors of the cuneiform writing. The Semitic conquest of 
Babylonia, which was effected by the kings of Elam advancing from 
the East upon Babylonia, cannot well be placed earlier than 2000 B.C., 
at which time the Phcenicians had long settled at Sidon, Therefore 
the Phcenicians could not have brought with them the Semitic 
Babylonian script, as the Phcenicians were at Sidon before any 
Semites were at Babylon. 

The supposed fact of the Phcenician migration, on which 
Dr. Peters' whole argument turns, would therefore have no signifi- 
cance, even if it could be proved to be a fact. Dr. Peters' is precluded 
from ai^uing that the Phceniciajis derived their writing from the 
Accadian cuneiform, since he largely bases his identifications, not on 
the proto- Babylonian, but on the Semitic Babylonian. It was, he 
says, the correspondence in meaning and form between the Semitic 
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character for alpu, an ox, and the Phoenician aUpk, that first 
suggested to him the theory he has placed hefore us. 

The geographical and chronological conditions, which are such a 
/ormidabie difficulty in the way of Dr. Peters' theory, are, on the 
other hand, among the strongest arguments in favour of (he Egyptian 
origin proposed by De Roug^. 

There are valid reasons, which are put forward by Ewald, for 
believing thai the Semitic alphabet was not in existence before the 
Hebrews went down into Egypt, but that they possessed it at the 
lime of the E^todus. The five centuries during which Semitic 
dynasties ruled in Egypt, and during which a vast Phoenician 
ciilony was settled in the Delta, would give ample oppiortunity 
for the formation of the Semitic alphabet out of the Egyptian 
Hieratic; and the probable dale of the invention of the Semitic 
alphabet agrees with the period of the Hyksos domination. There 
are no chronological or geographical difficulties whatever in the way 
of De Roughs theor>', which, on the other hand, conforms as 
remarkably with the historical probabilities of (he case, as the rival 
theory of Dr. Peters runs counter to them all 

As to the objections which have been brought against De Roughs 
theory, 1 by no means undervalue them, but time will only permit 
me to refer you to the very full discussion of them which I have 
given in my History of the Alphabet, Permit me only to say that 
I do not think there is one of them to which a sufficient answer 
cannot be given. 

There is one remaining obser\'ation which by itself seems to me 
to be fatal not only to Dr. Peters' theory, but to any similar attempt 
to derive the Semitic alphabet from the Semitic cuneiform script, 
lis full importance can only be realized by those who have them- 
selves studied the history of writing. It is this. Dr. Peters believes 
that the Phoenicians brought the cuneiform writing from Babylonia, 
and developed it into an alphabet in their own land. ]f so we 
should infallibly have been able to detect survivals of syllabisms, 
if not of ideograms, and of determinatives. This is proved by the 
whole history of tlie development of writing. We see such survivals 
in the prolo-Median cuneiform, in the Persian cuneiform alphabet, 
or first Achfemenian, in the Cypriot syllabarj', and in the Japanese 
writing. Not only so, but if the Phcenician alphabet had been 
developed fi-om a syllabary, the number of characters would have 
been more numerous than were required, instead of less numerous. 
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as there would in fact have been homophonic characters. The 
formation of a pure alphabetic system, as far as experience teaches 
us, is a process so difficult for the human mind, that it was only 
possible in the rare conjunction of favourable circumstances, which 
has occurred only once in the world's history. A highly cultured 
nation, the Eg)'ptians, had, for countless centuries, been developing 
the difficult conception of pure consonantal writing out of an ancient 
syllabary; this had grown into a cursive script, and out of this a 
body of foreign settlers or conquerors, of alien blood and speech, 
adopted the alphabetic elements, while rejecting the cumbrous 
apparatus of syllabics and determinatives by which it was accom- 
panied. A new race, in commercial contact with the old, could 
alone get rid of the survivals from the ancient picture-writing. 

Mr. Geo. Bertin, after pointing out that the theory revived by 
Dr. Peters could hardly be considered as a new one, called attention 
lo several important points which he thought Dr, Peters had 
neglected to take into account in bis paper. The mere forms of the 
letters especially, when not confined to the inscriptions of one 
period, cannot establish any derivation beyond doubt. How would 
it be explained, if Dr. Peters is in the right, that the Phcenicians, in 
borrowing the letters from the Babylonians, reveised the order of the 
writing? for the Babylonians wrote from left to right, and the 
Phoenicians from right to left How could it be that the Phcenicians, 
in writing on stone, transformed the lapidary characters of the 
Babylonians into cursive letters? If the Phcenicians had done so, 
ihey would have had the letters of each word joined by ligatures. 
Another most important point is the archaeological evidence ; if the 
Phcenicians had retained enough of the Babylonian influence to 
have borrowed the alphabet from Mesopotamia, their art would 
naturally show it, but all that we possess of Phcenician remains bear 
a strong Egyptian and not Babylonian influence. I believe with 
Dr. Peters that the Phcenicians came from the Persian Gulf, but it is 
no argument in favour of his theory, for it must have been at a very 
remote period, and we have not any trace of the Phcenician alphabet 
previous to the Moabite Stone. 

De Rough's discovery of the Egyptian origin of the Phcenician 
alphabet was a flash of genius, but as it always happens In such 
cases, his theory wanted amending and improving. Hardly any of 
his followers admit his derivations without alteration. As for myself, 
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formerly I did not believe in it at all, but arrived at similar con- 
clusions by another way, while studying quite another question. 
I arrived at it by mere accident : my theory grew from the tacts, and 
the facts were not fitted to it. I think, perhaps presumptuously, that 
Dr. Peters would have modified his theory if before writing he had 
read my paper on the subject I tried to take into account not 
merely the fugitive forms of the letters, but also their names as given 
by the Semitic and Greek grammarians, the order of the alphabet, 
and the archseological evidences. 

Without giving my theory, I may say in few words what I believe : 
The Semitic invaders of Egypt caded Hyksos, thought of forming an 
alphabet of their own out of the Hieratic Egyjitian writing ; they 
chose the character in such a way that when translated into Semitic 
s]3eech the words gave the initial letter expressed by the signs ; and 
they retained the complete words to express the name of the characters 
as letters. 

Dr. Peters, however, in his theory takes no account of time, 
influence, name and order of letters ; he is simple guided, and, 1 
think, misled by the form of the characters. His derivations are 
besides often unsatisfactory, for instance, he derives the daktk, 
in Hebrew ^, and the resh, in Hebrew T, from the same Babylonian 
sign 1^. Following De Rouge's theory, the similarity of the two 
Semitic letters is simple to account for, the daUth being derived from 
the Hieratic sign for the hand ■— » , and the resh from the Hieratic 
for the mouth. The likeness between the characters was already so 
great in Egyptain Hieratic, that at the time of the XXth dynasty the 
scribe, for the sake of clearness, wrote the mouth <ii> always with 
a line so '^—^ or <::=> i, even when used phonetically. 

Remarks were added by the Rev. A. Ldwy, Mr. Henry Bradley, 
and the President 
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A Paper, entitled " Notes on the Babylonian Contract 
Tablets," was read by Mr, George Bertin : — 

The author mentioned at the outset that hispaper had not been 
written in connection with the discussion which lately took place 
between some Assyriologists, and in which he had no wish to lake 
part. Having copied about five or six hundred tablets, Mr. Bertin 
:onsidered that he was able to speak of their contents and character. 
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The Babylonian contracts tablets, that is, those of the same class as 
the often-quoted Egibi tablets, are really trade documents, recording 
the sales of slaves, cattle, sheep, horses, houses, furniture, fields, etc., 
loans of money or corn, agreements for hiring slaves, contracts of 
adoption, marriage, donations, wills, etc. It is therefore an error to 
attribute to these documents any legal character. 

The tablets are of the utmost interest from every point of view; 
they show us the Babylonians in their everj'day life, give us the 
actual expressions they used, the commercial language as they spoke 
it. They reveal many curious expressions and forms of words. One 
found such words as iddissu for iddin-su, " he gave it," nadi scim for 
nadin seim, " corn-dealer." Many of these texts are nearly identical, 
and therefore afford great opportunity for comparison, and are 
as good as duplicate copies, with variants, of the same deed ; 
many expressions are so explained, and new values for the ideo- 
grams are ascertained ; for instance, in the name of a woman the 
place of the sign jj| is taken by the word H-ii, feminine form of 
jJpyjT ^-*- !^, U-h-Ui "powerful ;" in another proper name the 
sign i-^is replaced by Ka-sir, thus giving the true reading of many 
names. The group E^ ^ is also substituted to the sign ty, which 
has therefore one more value. Mr. Bertin mentioned that in one 
of his papers he had supposed that the lengthened feminine form of 
the numerals expressed the fractional numbers. This hypothesis is 
confirmed by a tablet recording the sale of a field, where, in the 
measurement, was found the expression 11 qane iii ribdti, " 2 canes 
3 quarters." Another numeral expression is |J| ■^•-»- replaced 
sometimes by ^ff '| £*T *ffi^' htddu. This word, noticed first 
by Hincks, was translated by " six," and later on by Professor Sayce 
by " sixth ; " but it appears to mean " sixtieth," as it is found after the 
ideogram for sekel I^| ^Tf ''T ^ ^ <o express the weak sekel. 

Often when the words for silver (money), grain, or kalumma, occur 
twice in a contract, the second time they appear with the addition of 
the aspirate 4"*' so: B *f ■4'*' '^ospuh, 3T^T i" "cT -^"-i 
kaliintmah, JJ "f- ^*-\ this last cannot be transcribed with safety, 
the aspirate in these cases is the remnant of the case-ending, rightly 
called by my master, Dr. J. Oppert, the emphatic state, for it is used 
as the emphatic stale in Syriac. Dr. Oppert was therefore justified 
in transcribing it in Hebrew characters by N- 
8s 
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These contract tablets give many curious expressions j one which 
occurs rather often is SS^TT. generally read iarmni, " road," but it 
seems to mean " business," " trade. " Often the tablets cootato such 
expressions as H^'T sS^TT V' I'^ip'' fyarrami sa, "silver" (money) 
"of the business of" (so and so). 

An interesting tablet records the contract of two Babylonians 
entering into partnership, and each bringing two mana, fonning a 
total of four mana, as Xxv^ ^^S^^ "mother of business," i.t., 
" capital." In Italian, by a similar figure of speech, the word palri- 
monio is used in the same way. In the Babylonian contract tablets 
there are many other figurative expressions of the same kind. 

The highest value of these tablets is certainly as contem|>oraneous 
documents giving particulars touching the socbl condition and daily 
life of the Babylonians. They show the independent position of the 
woman: she trades and barters and makes contracts, her husband 
being often witness and even her employe. The Babylonians, in 
order to borrow, often mortgaged not only their house and property, 
but their children, and even their own body, as did the Romans. 
Often these transactions were carried on by the chief slave, called no 
doubt for shortness, galla, " the great;" there were many other kinds 
of slaves, the names of these different classes have been a great 
puzzle. There are, among others : "+1 4<T 6^. ti^ ^ "tX^ TI V"- 
.^^ £^ ^ iJ^T- ^5= .^^ e^ iTtl and a few others not 
found so often ; these names are sometimes, but not always, pre- 
ceded by the determinative prefix ^^- The numerous sale-tablets 
might give, if tabulated, the average price of every article sold in 
Babylon ; the price of a male slave is generally one mana five sekel; 
that of a female slave, only half a mana, five sekeL 

A very great number of contracts record the loan of money and 
giain to be repaid in money and grain ; this is explained by the 
system of taxation, .^s is still the custom in Turkey, the taxes were 
generally, in Babylonia, paid in kind, that is, in grain, com, 
fruits, etc. The agriculturist had, in a bad season, to borro*- from 
the usurers money to live on, and grain to pay for the tax ; and had, 
as is now practised, to repay what was borrowed in money and grain. 

Some Babylonian speculators traded in binding slaves to hire, as 

now a-days people lend out horses, which accounts for some slaves 

being marked to prevent their being lost in case they ran away ; as 

in Rome and Greece, female slaves were to be hired, and iq 
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Babylon they were also sometiines marked to insure their identity. 
When a hiring contract was drawn out, it specified often the amount 
to be paid to the lender if the slave was lost or killed. 

These contract tablets make also some rather surprising revela- 
tions ; for instance, it has been thought that the darique was a word 
derived from the name of Darius, who first introduced coined 
money, but a contract of the izth year of Nabonidus contains the 
word 3M "TT^T I£T' da-ri-ku, that Is live years before the conquest 
of Babylon by Cyrus, and twenty-two before the accession of Darius. 
Dariku must be a Semitic word, and it seems indeed strange that it 
should ever have been derived from the name of the Persian king. 
Dariku besides does not seem to mean a piece of money, but a 
certain measure, and was perhaps to be applied to a piece of money 
at a later time, like "pound" in English. The coined money 
Hukhutu (as detected by Mr. Pinches) appears only at the lime of 
Darius. Another tablet of the thirieenlh year of the same king has 
the impression of two seals, one, that of a judge, has the image of a 
cock clearly represented; the gailinaceje tribe had tiierefore preceded 
the Persian in Babylon, contrary to. the accepted notion. 

Mr. Bertin Stated that he believed these contract tablets would 
clear up many difficult questions. The only drawback was that the 
texts were very difficult, rot only on account of the new words 
introduced, which were not found anywhere else, but on account of 
the cursive character of the writing. The most experienced eye 
could easily make a mistake in reading a sign, and one mistake 
might completely lead astray the translator. For instance, lately a 
continental scholar gave the translation of a contract where, in 
copying, he had misread the sign -jJ^tT^T' "wife," for T?-^|, 
" sister ; " in consequence of this mistake it was only with the 
greatest difficulty that he had obtained sense at al! in the text The 
contract is indeed of rather a complicated character in itself, but it 
is a serious consequence to be obliged to admit that the Babylonian 
mentioned in the tablet had married his own sister. 

It was noticed that the earliest Babylonian contracts, like 
the Assyrian ones published in the volumes of Western Asian 
Inscriprions, are very simple, but they become more complicated 
with every new king, till the time of the Persian rule, when they are 
most complicated and even intricate ; but oiten for this very reason 
they give more particulars touching the way of living and social 
intercourse of the Babylonians. 
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The study of the proper names would reveal many Interesting 
points ; for instance, we see at all times, even in the remotest period, 
Semitic and Akkadian names side by side when the Akkadian was 
the only language used. This proves that it was possible that the 
Semites had been in Babylonia previous to the non-Semitic race, and 
explains the presence of so many Semitic words in the Akkadian 
vocabulary. Akkadists are too prone Co consider that these words 
must have been borrowed by the Semites, when it might be the 
reverse. 

Mr. Berlin terminated by pointing to these documents, written 
from day to day, as most important in clearing up many points 
touching the calendar ; besides the second Adar, in the time of 
Nebuchadnezzar, a second Ulul is found. We find also a curious 
expression: *T ^< T f* "day 21 /a/," the meaning of which escapes 
us, but which seems to be a kind of 29th of February or supple- 
mentary day. 

If his paper was printed, Mr. Berrin announced his intention 
of giving a specimen contract of each class. 
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The following Communication has been received from 
M. Menant, addressed to Mr. Theo, G. Pinches : — 

Cher Monsieur, 

J'ai lu dans les Proceedingi de la Soci^t^ d'Arch^ologie Biblique, 
\ la date du 6 Novembre dernier, votre communication On Babylonian 
Art iUustrated by Mr. H. Rassam's latest Dhcm-eries. Pcrmeilez moi 
de rectifier dans votre int^ressante dissertation quelques points qui 
touchent k 1 'appreciation d'un cylindre Chalde'en dont je me suis 
^galemenl occup^. J'ai fait connaitre ce monument, il y a deji plus 
de six ans, dans tme note que j'ai cu I'honneur de prifeenier le 
26 Octobre 1877 & I'Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, 
J'ai c'galement cit^ ce cylindre dans mes Rteherdtes svr la Glyptiqtu 
oritntaU en reproduisant mes premib-es appr&iations relatives a cc 
remarquable monument. Je dois les rectifier el les exptiquer id an 
besoin puisque vous les avez signalizes. 

Je ne crois pas, cher Monsieur, ainsi que vous Ic diles, avoir 
perdu de vue le principal int^rft de I'inscription qui accompagne ce 
cylindre ; je crois, au contraire, avoir ^i^ le premier k en signaler 
I'importance, et peul-fitre Ji appeler Tattention des investigateure 
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sur une locaiit^ de !e M^sopotamie-Inferieure qui doit renfermer des 
mines importantes. Je produisais, en effet, un des plus beaux 
specimens de I'art en Chaldee, et ce specimen portait le nom d'un 
roi d'Agade que je considi^rais comme anterUur aux souverains de 
cette cite dont les noms sont d^ji parvenus jusqu'i nous. On sait, 
en effet, que Agad^ est un faubourg de I'antique Sipjiar ; or, noua 
connaissons les deux derniers rois d'Agad^: — I'un que nous noinmons 
Sargon-l'Ancien, pour le distinguer d'un roi d'Assyrie dont le nom 
s'ecrit de la meme manij;re et qui n'est autre que Sargon, le destructeur 
de Samarie; — I'autre, son fils, que nous nommons Naram-Sin, el 
qui est le dernier roi inddpendant de Sippar. Le rfegne de Sargon- 
l'Ancien parait remonter a une ^poque anttfrieure au trentifeme sifccle 



avant notre tre, et vous le fixez v 
J.C Mon erieur viendrait, selon 
reconnu dans le nom du souvera 
celui de Sargon-l'Ancien.^Le n 
habituellement Sargi-na ; j'ai lu 
Si-ga-ni'iar-luk, de la mon erreur ; j'aurais dli lire 
[n'arr^ter, la terminaison Sar-luh Slant, selon vous. 



i meme vers Ian 3,000 avant 
us, de ce que je n'aurais pas 
qui figure sur notre cylindre 
, de Sargon-l'Ancien s'ecrit 
nom grav^ aur le cylindre 
Sar-ga-ni, 
qualllicatif 



du nom royal ; enfin, j'aurais dfl voir que Sar-ga-ni est une forme de 
Sar'gi-na, et dfes lors qu'il y a identity de noms. 

Permettez-moi, avant tout, de vous demander si vous files bien 
sQr de i'exaciitude des dements sur lesquels vous appuyez votre 
affiranalion? Pour moi, je n'oserais meme pas pr&enter comme 
une hjTXithfese ce que vous afiirmez comme une ri^alit^, et c'est 
precis^ment ce qui fail le point capital de ma lecture ; car si le nom 
qui figure sur le cylindre n'est pas celui de Sargon-l'Ancien, j'arrive 
ainsi ^ constaier I'existence d'un monument anlkrimr \ ce souveraln ; 
il y a done 1^ un veritable inidrel d serrer de prfes notre discussion. 

Posons maintenant en principe que le cylindre dont il s'agit vous 
est encore inconnu, et que vous n'avez pu I'appriJcier que par les deux 
dessins que j'ai publics : — le premier, dans ma communicalion & 
r Academic ;— le second, dans mes recherches sur la Glyptique. 
— Le premier dessin est la reproduction d'une photographic prise sur 
une mauvaise empreinte k la fumSe ; les caract&res de I'inscription 
sont k peine visibles, surtout celui qui va bientot nous occuper; 
aussi, je donnais alors au nom royal une lecture provisoire pour 
laquelle je faisais les plus scrupuleuse riiserves. Si vous n'aviez eu 
que ce premier renseignement, vous n'auriez pu affirmer quoi que ce 
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soil de posiiif: vous auriei vu seulement par ma note que je 
signalais I'importance histurique, pal^ographique et artistique dc ce 
document quoique je a'eusse pas encore vu le cylindre, et que 
j'ignorasse meme si je parviendrais k le retrouver un jour. Ce fut 
ult^rieurement que M.- de Clercq, en lisant le compte rendu dc ma 
communication k I'Acade'mie, voului bien m'informer que le cylindre 
^tait dans sa Collection, et qu'il le mettait obligeamment k ma 
disposition. — Le second reseignement que vous avez pu oonsultei 
vous est encore foumi par moi, c'est un dessin grav^ sur bois, et ce 
dessin est fait non pas d'apr&s une mauvaise empreinte, mais d'aprts 
I'original ; il est exact, et c'est sur ce dessin que vous pouvei baser 
voire critique. La photographic, en effet, ne vous donnait qu'une 
idfe imparfaite de I'inscription, puisque les |>reniiers signes sonl 
alt^r^s ; il n'y a de bien visible que les crochets JjJJ qu'on pouvait 
raisonablement prendre pour le signe if ; mais vous pouvex lire 
sur la gravure le signe JJJfl {sar). Voili comment vous av« €li 
conduit, en comparant ma gravure avec Tinscription du monument 
du Mustie Britannique, k corriger ma lecture Se-ga-ni, vici^ par 
r imperfection de I'empreinte que j'avais en main, et k lire avec Ic 
signe rectifi^ Sar-ga-ni sur les deux monuments. Or, ce signe 
iJiB (*''"■) ^ ^'^ dessinfi sur ma gravure, comme tout le reste du 
monument, par une main docile et h. mes ordres ; qui I'aurail did^ 
si ce n'est moi aprfes I'avoir vdrifi^ sur le monument ? C'est done 
I'exactitude scrupuleuse de ma gravure qui vous a permis de 
rapprocher I'inscriplion du cylindre de celle du monument du 
Mus6c Britannique. Les signes sont identiques, on doit par con- 
sequent lire Sar-ga-ni ; mais je suis oblige de d&Iarer que c'esi 
volontairement que j'ai maintenu dans mes Recherekes raa lecture 
Se-ga-ni, guidfi par un scruple que la science ne doit pas exclure et 
que quelques personnes comprendront ici. J'aurais dll ajouter, peut- 
etre plus expliciletnent, que je me r^crvais de la corriger lors de la 
publication du Catalogue de M. de Clercq ? je ne I'ai point fait, et je 
suis amen^ par voire critique i rectifier dfes i present ma lecture. Je 
lirai done avec vous la premiere ligne de notre inscription Sar-ga-m 
et non pas Si-ga-ni ; mais c'est tout ce que j'ai h rectifier. 

Je me demande, en effet, si le reste de votre critique est fcnd^? 
Je ne le crois pas. Vous tronquez le nom qui figure dans ces deux 
inscriptions ; ce n'est pas seulement Sar-ga-ni i\\i\\ faut lire, mais bieo 
Sar-gani'sar-tuh, en un seul moL 11 n'y a pas de separation entre 
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les deux premi&res lignes, c'est sans doute par une erreur involontaire 
que vous avez fait tigurer cette s^paratioa dans la transcription du 
nom du cylindre que vous donnez, car elle n'existe ni sur raa 
photographic ni sur ma gravure ; vous ne I'indiquez pas du reste sur 
la pierre du Mus^e Britannique. Cette absence de separation prouve 
que la ligne est doubMe ; la seconde lignc fait partie du mot de la 
premifere. C'est ainsi que vous pouvez lire le nom de Stfipar sur la 
pierre du Mus^e Britannique oil il occupe la 7' et la 8* ligne sans 
separation, et le nom du scribe li-ni-sar ^ la 5* et 6* ligne de notre 
inscription. 

Sar-ga-ni-sar-luh est un nom Chald^en forra^ comme tous les 
noms Chald^ns de plusieurs dl^ments qui ne doivenC pas €tre 
s^par^s ; c'est une remarque que j'ai faite il y a d^ji plus de 
vingt ans, el qui est ^l^menlaire pour tous les savants de la vieille 
fcole, je n'ai pas besoin d'insister. J'ajouterai cependani que cette 
observation suffirait peut-Stre pour ^carter toute comparison entre le 
nom de Sar-ga-ni-sar-luh et celui de Sar-gi-na ; je pourrais done 
in'arr€ter id ; poursuivons loute fois I'analyse des Elements de votre 
critique. Ce mot Sar-ga-ni que nous sorames d'accord pour lire ainsi 
majntenant, en donnant h. chaque signe la valeur absotue des 
caracttres, peut il 6tre identifi^ avec le mot Sar-gi-na quis'&rit aussi 
Sar-kin {Sar-du), et qui repr^sente le nom des deux Saigons? Cela 
ne me parait pas possible. Le nom de notre cylindre que nous 
b'avons encore rencontr^ que deux fois, il est vrai, est toujours 6crit 
par le signe JJJJJ] seul ou pr^ci^dif du signe divin; tandis que el 
Dom de Sargon, si frequent dans les textes, est toujours ecrit par le 
signe t^= ou ses variantes comme vous le reconnaissez, et n'est 
jamais pr^ced^ du signe divin. Ensuite, comment voulez-vous 
^tablir I'identit^ de la partie ^rt-»/ avec I'allophone gi-nai Sur quoi 
vous appuyez-vous pour declarer que ga-ni est ^viderament (is 
evidently!) la forme primitive de la racine Akkadienne qui apparait 
plus lard sous celle de gi-na ? Si nos deux noms s'appliquent au meme 
roi les monuments nous en auraient conserve la trace ? Elle a disparu 
sous la main des scribes de Ninive ; mais ce n'est pas tout, elle 
aurail d6]k disparu en Chald^e du temps de Marduk-idin-akhi. D'un 
autre cot^ vous soulevez-li une grave question de philologie, et vous 
I'appuyez sur une af&rmation que nos connaissances trfes contestables 
et tr&s coutest^es de la langue Akkadienne (ou Sum^rienne) ne 
permettent pas d'accepter aussi facilement que vous pourriez le cioire. 
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En I'absence de preuves s^rieuaes je me trouve fond^ i consid^er !e 
mot Sar-gani comme different du mot Sar-gi-na. 

Poursuivons encore notre analyse. Ce mot Sar-ga-m est lui 
meme un complexe, dont nous retrouvons I'^l^ment ga-ni dans 
d'autres noms, par exemple dans un nom qui figure dans I'inscnpUon 
d'un cylindre du Mus^e de New-York auquel vous faites allusion. 
Je Us ce nom £in-gani'Sar-luA, et non pas seulement Bin-ga-ni, 
comme vous le faites, car j'ai ^galement public ce cylindre depuis 
long-temps dans la Gazette des Beaux Arts (i" D&embre, 1879), ct 
je I'ai reproduit dans mes Recherches sur la Glyptique; puis que 
vous en parlez, vous pouvez remarquer qu'il renferme une inscription 
dont I'importance est non moins considerable; elle vient prfcist 
ment &:lairer un point de notre discussion. Les signes sont du type 
archaique, et exactement de la meme facture que ceux du cylindre 
des la Collection de Clercq ; on les dirait trac& de la meme main ; 
I'intaille d'un travail rrts remarquable me parait de la mfme Etoh; 
aussi vous avez compris comme moi qu'on pourraJt rapprocher 
ces deux monuments et vous ajoutez que les noms sont peut-etre de 
la mime dyrtastie f^'accepte volooiier cette remarque ; je crois, 
en elfet, que ces noms sont formes de la meme manibre ainsi que je 
le fais observer dans mes Recherches, mais alors il faut en conscrver 
la parity et ne pas les tronquer. Ce n'est pas seulement Bin-ga-ni 
qu'il faut lire sur le cylindre de New-York, il n'y a pas de separation 
entre les deux premiferes lignes, mais BiH-ga-ni-sar-lul}^ comme aous 
devons lire le nom de Sar-ga-ni-sar-luh sur nos monuments. 

Vous voyez done bien, cher Monsieur, que rien me vient justlfier 
votre lecture ni les consequences que vous vouliez en tirer. 11 
m'eut €\i agr^able de trouver dans la Collection de M. de Clercq 
le cachet d'un roi aussi connu que Sargon-l'Ancien ; pour ^tre exact 
je dois lire son nora Sar-ga-ni-sar-luh ; c'est un nom plus obscur 
aujourd'hui sans doute, mais que des d&ouvertes peuvenl rendtc 
d'un moment i I'autre aussi c^lfebre. On salt d^ji, du reste, que ce 
ne serait pas le seul cylindre de cette pr^cieuse collection qui aurait 
eu cette he u re use destin^e. 

Croyez, moi, cher Monsieur, 

Votre bien d^vou^, 

J. Mknant, 
Rouen, lo Decembre, 1883. 
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The following Comniunications have been received from 
Mr. Renouf : — 



The Egyptian Prepositions (51 and 

There is a text in Mariette's Dendkrah (tome iv, pi, 77) which I 
would gladiy have quoted in the note inserted in our Proceedingi of 
1S81, on the phonetic value of the Egyptian preposition (51, had I not 
been suspicious of its accuracy. But I have now a voucher for that 
portion of it which specially concerns this prepositioa In Brugsch's 
"own copy" of the text, as just published in his Thesaurus Inscrip- 
tiOKum (Abth. 3, p, 315), we read : — 

that is : " men are keeping holiday, unborn generations * 
exultation, all upon earth come forth in blissful n ess." 



fe 



iSl 111 



Here the expression "all upon earth," commonly written ' 

r-^ being added as a double 
This phonetic value of the 



is written .X,i i (wUpiu ta, the sign 

orthography of the sound hoiep. 

preposition is now so fully demonstrated, as to render such 

transcription as Up absolutely inexcusable. 



* Bnigsch trmslatefl, " die Erleuchteten {sc. MBnnet hoher Bildung)." 
This interpretation is, I suppose, founded on the sign W, which how- 
ever a here purely syllabic. My own researches have ied me to the 
conclusion that human existences were divided by the Egyptians into the 

^M l'^^\f'''' ■(-'■' Xflfl^^M i "*"■ ■'^""'•' ' "" 

ijl hammimil (also written fll'^' 
kaBimrmu). ' future ' generations ; all were conceived as actually in being ; 
we should call the soul (the tgo) being not only immonal but eternal, wii 
bq^nning and without end. Sa "Records of the Past," Vol. XII, p. 133, nale. 

These Hammftnet (unboni), according to some Ritual leJCts, corresponding to 
ihe Tadtenbucli, c. I J4, are spoken of as attached to the Sun-disk, The Aachu 
open their aims to the departed, and the Hammemet address him. In another 
chaptel it is said (Miss Brocklehurst's Papyrus and that of Nebkel), " the 
Mil-disk [I "OAww JH speaks to him and so do his Hammemel." 
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In my former note I showed that " in the expression ^n 
is a distinct word a, signifying ' hand,' governed by the preposition 
(SI, and sometimes separated from it by the sign of the plural 
attached to the preposition. The following is an instance from 
the tomb of Chonsuhotepu at Thebes, in a drawing of the Hay 
collection : — 



mr^: 



I a nutaru holepiu a Uasdri, 
" O ye gods who are in presence of Osiris." 

In a beautiful papyrus of the XVIIIth dynasty, belonging to 
Miss Brocklehurst, the deceased says : I II .*t= V> ^_ -««« 
% ' " J) I % seapiuiuf at kotefiu a Hd, " He is reckoned 
among those who are in presence of Ra," 

In a monument at Florence (Berend, MusU de Fkrtnce, p. 57) 
we have ^! as another variant of the plural holepiu a; 

the two latter signs, like the corresponding ones in the preceding 
example, being determinative, not of .-_^ , but of the whole expression 
^aUpiu a. 

There is another well-known preposition ^[T V^®i which 
signifies ' behind,' and has hitherto been read as havmg the value 
^a, the sign iS being considered as simply ideographic 

This view is not consistent with the evidence of a remarkable 
tablet from Saqara, now in the Museum at Boulaq, and reproduced 
in Mariette's Monuments Divers, pi. 61. In the inscription Osiris is 
addressed as king over the Amenti ; '^^^ ^Jf ^^. \\\ , . htT^' 



" whom gods and i 



fear, who createth right and putteth away wrong." 
■#(51 we have ^1^® °. If this is not an error, 



Here instead of 



k 



instead 

of being a simple preposition or adverb, is a compound expression 
l^a l^tep. 

The same inference might be drawn from its orthography in the 
inscription of Amenhotep, son of Hapu (Marietle, Karnak, 36, 
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were not that orthography doubtful on other grounds. The hero is 

said to be fl-^>, %. S ^^ m^ " a guide to men of the 

Julure, there being no hesitation in his counsels, nor any backwardness, 
\\ Si, in his action." The second 'fc, is here 



evidently a mistake. 
I incorrect. 



But 



fj ffi would probably not be 



The Negative Particle .^jl-- 

In my note on " Wrong Values commonly assigned to Hiero- 
glyphic Groups," published in onr Proceedings, February 7th, 1882, 
I spoke of "certain signs" {e.g. the negative -Ju.), with reference to 
which the evidence is of a more complex character than usual, and 
may easily be misinterpreted. All competent scholars will, I am 
sure, agree with me in asserting that there are signs whose exact value 
in certain words is still open to doubt The real names of Isis* and 
Osiris in the classic times of Egj'pt are as yet open questions. 
Dr. Wiedemann thinks the question as to the negative particle -ju_ 
may be finally settled, and, that being so important a one, it ought 
to be settled. I have the greatest respect for Dr. Wiedemann, but I 
cannot admit that his article " Die Aussprache der Negation jv_," 
published in the last number of the Recueil des Iravaux relaii/s J la 
pkilologie et h Varcheokgie Egyptiennes ef Assyriennes, adds to our 
information or brings the question nearer to a solution. 



* The difficully ariEes from (he fact thai neither [1 ■=, the name of Isis, noi 
ll aiP', hat of Osiris, is ever wrilten phonetically io any leil of the classical 
periods. There is indeed at Abydos {see Marielte's Dtscriplion liei Fimillts, II, 
pL 16) the fieure of a deity, occupying the place where Isis should be, with Ihe 
name D V It dfj '""'t. But the deity in question unfortunately is tepresenled 
with a beard. This may be a mistake of the sculptor, for the trxl implies a 
female. If ll ^ 11 It the true phonetic value of the sign fl in these two divine 
names, it also afirees with ihe Phcenician transcription "n^DlN of 'he name 
of Osiiis. 

There are, however, variants of Ihe latter name which do not agice with it. 
There is the form .^. in tbe royal tombs of Biban-el-moliik, where O probably 
has ihc value Q | du A more common variant in the later periods is T ^a>' 
where 1 is iias. A still later form begins with the sign ^Jj,, which in very 
early limes (lotig before the Ethiopic period, Zeils., 1S77, p. 105) had the 
value Ma. 
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Every Egyptologist knows from an abundance of evidence that 
_A_ has for variants bolh *««• (en or an) and X-i- ^ "j^^ 
{enen or nen). It is as idle as it is easy to accumulate instances of 
either of these values. Both values are certain. It is taking the 
bull by the horns to say with Brugsch that when w-w^ is found iuk 
must be read. Was not, forsooth, the Hebrew letter 3 called Nunf 
[ IVhm was it so called ?] 

My own view is that the longer form is merely a reduplication of 
the shorter. And this is M. de Rough's view in his Chrestetnatfiie, 
5 369, " cette demifere J.J.1 estune formere'doubl^e." Reduplica- 
tion is one of the commonest phenomena of the Egyptian language, 
and the most frequent words undergo it without the least apparent 
change of meaning. v«™ is quite as regular as A """"^ and if 
we want such a form as .jv. we shall find it in a text of the 
best period, Denkm. Ill, 13. 

Of the documentary evidence of a vocalic anlaul of _jl. 
Dr. Wiedemann lakes no notice. Yet it was sufficiently strong to con- 
vert scholars like Chabas and Goodwin. Goodwin found that where 
the Berlin Papyrus 2 has -^_^'^i -^^=^^| P J "^^ | ^ 
" do not walk upon my clothes ! " the corresponding passage in the 
Butler Papyrus (line 25) distinctly reads 4 ^3» an 

xenlek. " Ainsi," he writes in M. Chabas' MUangts, II, p. afij 
" se trouve d^finitivement lev^e I'incertitude qui a regn^ jusqu^ 
present sur le phondtique de -JL- et de — "-* qu'il faut d^dement 
lire iH." 

I consider it also important documentary evidence that the 
funereal scarabiei confound together ««", H >/ , _jl_ and ';^^ • 
The engravers did not understand the formulas, but their mistakes 
arose from the phonetic equivalence of the particles. 

But there is other evidence of which Dr. Wiedemann feels the 
cogency, and which he attempts to destroy. I appeal in my 
"Grammar" to the Coptic prefix A.T, which is derived from ^A^ 
aati, just as ex is derived from ^ ^^ fail, .\lready in the tomb of 
Seti I we find the variants -^* ^^* ^ I] j=i aat, the a being 
dropped by assimilation with the /, Dr. Wiedemann quietly says: 
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" Dies isl eininal nicht miiglich ; " this is absolutely impossible, 
because we have here to do with a transcription, not with a later 
form of the word ; besides the tomb of Seti shows from the variant 

therefore to do not with phonetic 1 
should read ami instead of at or aat. 
M, de Roug^ already pointed out am as 



that 



with synonyms, and 
Dr. Wiedemann adds that 
a variant of _ju. ■ 



1 must beg Dr. Wiedemann's pardon, but my theory here is not 
only possible but certainly true, and it has been confirmed by a very 
important document with which I was unacquainted when my 
" Grammar" was written. This is the Papyrus of Sutimes. Through- 
out the 149th Chapter of the Book of the Dead it transcribes 

'^. ct yS " ' , and so forth. This excellent and venerable 

papyrus furnishes us with irrefragable proof that the later, that is the 
assimilated form of the privative particle, which has been preserved 
in Coptic, was already in use when the papyrus was written. These 
changes are often concealed in languages which use ideographic 
characters, but even in languages like SjTiac and Arabic where die 
writing is purely alphabetic, the assimilated letter is written, though 
dropped in pronunciation. It has long since been noted that ^"^ 
is habitually written without the «*"«. The form "w- -^^ {Todt., 

149, 10) is hardly ever met with. In the papyri which habitually 
write WA«» for _JU. the usual form is naturally ^^ ''^4 , the 
determinative alone pointing out the difference from the pronominal 



My attention having once been awakened by M. Lefft)ure's note 
to the Sutimes Papyrus, I felt sure that other papyri of equal or still 
greater authority would furnish evidence of the same kind. And 
such is the case. I was surprised to find in my own interleaved 
copy of the TodUnbuch notes of mine, written years ago, containing 
the variant as found in some of the British Museum papyri of the 
best age. Some of the cases I had no doubt passed over as 
" different readings," but I had no such excuse with regard to the 
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Libri Papyrus (B.M. 9933), which invariably identifies ^2 '^ 
'^^^, M. Naville will probably be able to tell us of other evidence 
from the museums of the Continent Meanwhile let me offer od 
readers the foUowmg specimens : — 

same variant at line 6.) 

Fap. Aaseni I^'^P4'="°^isS^*=»P 

I^'SuHmn "^^ M^l^ 

^^P'^ 'k:^PH°^^mi.P 

(c), (In the older recension of chapter las, 4, ^^^ occurs instead 
of the later Oftp"^"^^) 
Pap, Nebseni (and many others) — 

Fap. Nthket— 

Pap. SalL^ 127 (B.M. 9943)— 

Pap. Salty 828 (B.M. 10009)— 






The phonetic history of oi/, tTT , is strikingly similar to that of 

the Semitic pronoun of the second person. The Hebrew rUlMi **r\M, 
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'thou,' Ihe Assyrian t£T tHTTT' "^'"i ^T "^T*' '*'"' ^"^ assimilated 
forms from which the letter n, which has been preserved in Arabic 
and ^thiopic, has disappeared. In the Syriac All, t^tS\ the letter 
is WTitten, but not pronounced. The common Chaldee has the two 
forms rOM. ""', and nMi "'• 

The peculiarity of the Egyptian word is that the suppression of 
the assimilated n strengthened the initial vowel which was omitted 
in the simple form (as it always is in a«w*, <=i>, and ^), and 
brought it to light as ^^ in the Papyrus of Sutimes, and as I] 
in the teict of Biban-el-nioluk. 

Il may seem superfluous after the peremptory evidence which 
proves the vocalic aniaut of -jl- to justify my reading of [[ j — \ , 
But it is by no means superfluous to correct the errors on which the 
opposition to this reading is founded. 

That i=> appears as a variant of §^ {irt or md) is nothing new 
to us. I quoted an instance more than ten years ago in my paper on 
the Egyptian prepositions (Transactions, Vol. II, p. 304, note). But 
this is not inconsistent with the fact that throughout the inscriptions 
of the royal tombs ■ — -r is used interchangeably with the signs ' 1 
and u-^-J ideographic of fl ^^ aa, both as simple determinative in 
the groups I] "^ ^ or ^ ^ (Champollion, Notias^ II, p. 306), 
or as an ideogram used phonetically, ^^ =: ''^^ (/*., pp. 583 and 
584). This is a fact staring every one in the face who carefully turns 
over the pages of ChampoUion's Notices. And very shortly after I 
had called the notice of Egyptologists to this fact in the article to 
which Dr. Wiedemann refers, Brugsch put forward exactly the same 
view on perfectly independent grounds. 

It is Dr. Wiedemann's reading aiiit which is "absolutely impos- 
sible." I do not know where M. de Rougd " die Variante am fur _jv_ 
hervorhob," I am quite sure that it is impossible for anyone to pro- 
duce such a variant from any text which has yet been published. 
Ij 5^ -J^- am, like the simple J^ , is always a prohibitive, not a 
privative or a negative particle, and it is a gross error to understand 
it otherwise. This error does indeed occur, through an oversight, in 
M. de Rough's Chmlomathie, 5 398, where the prepositional or 
adverbial \ |^ precedes a word, .jl_ ^ f ^ , with which it has no 
connection, any more than in Tedt, 51, a ; 64, 15, and many other 
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places. I pointed thisoutalreadyinthe Zettschrift, 1877, p. 91, note. 
And I will add thai ihc preceding paragraph of the ChnslomalhU 
(No. 397), is equally iiiisleading, in consequence of the reliance 
placed upon the corrupt 'I'urin text of the 78th chapter of the Book 
of the Dead. We must leraember thai this portion of the Chresto- 
tiiathie was not pul lished by its illustrious author, who might very 
probably, had he been sjiared to do so, have taken the pairs of 
verifying the accuracy of his texts by a collation of MSS. of those 
chapters quoted by him. In saying this let me not be understood 
for a moment as blaming M. Jacques de Roug^ for publishing the 
paragraph exactly as he found iL 

With reference to the number and importance of the instances 
in which <«aw and X^^ appear as variants of _jl_ , Dr. Wiedemann 
appears to me to have a very inadequate view both of the facts and 
of their interpretations. When he speaks of ""^ as a comparatively 
rare variant he can only be speaking from his own knowledge. My 
own experience is entirely at variance with his; and so is my way of 
looking at the facts. 

I. I say that wma is a very early variant, and that ^^t!^ is never 
found in early times, tftf^ is found as early as the P)Tamid of Unas. 
Where the magic text of the British Museum, published in Shaqie, 

InscripUom, I, 9, reads "^ K^^ c^a *i^ , the 

Unas text reads ««« -^ -««« k— . 

There are other instances in the same texts, but I confine myself 
to these which cannot be disputed. 

The name of the blind Horus, |^||J_ according to Todt, 17, 44, 
o o 
is ^Titten with www instead of -J^ in the Adtestt Texle, pL 3, 
line 35 ; pi. 5, line 4 ; pi. 1 1, line 4. This is a frequent variant. 

The name of "l^ y. , «-flr<!^ "thecityof Unconstraint," 

is written T^ Vk 'i¥}^^l< m AeltesU Tirxle, p\. 17, line 17. 

S^ is never found in early times. ^^J^ is only one of the vet}- 
common blunders of inversion which I spoke about in Zeitsehrifi, 
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1877, p. loi.and proves nothing in favour of ««n. If J^ is simply 
tm, why should ^^^ not be simply en ? 

The " sehr deutliche Varianten " which Bnigsch quotes against my 
view in his Dictionary, VII, 680, are all taken from the latest period 
of Egyptian inscriptions, centuries after the language was dead. I 
never denied the existence of such variants in the later period; 
I could readily furnish hira a hundred more. Where are they to be 
found in the hieroglyphic inscriptions of the " Pharaonic periods?" 
If not in the inscriptions, it will be said, they are found in the papyri, 
Very true ; but only in one class of papyri, and this gives a clue to 
their origin. 

a, I say that the double form "^^^ is a somewhat artificial word. 
It is a word created by the scribes, like "*™ Hand """* V. 1 , 

though with a &r greater show of reason. 

The truth is simply this. In linear hieroglyphics ,jl- was 

transcribed by •"*** , or rather by the line . It was so transcribed 

even when purely ideographic and non-phonetit, as in the particle 
H !^ and the determinative of Sechetn. But as the particle 
often appears in the same document under the two forms .jl_ 

and -J^- , the copyist added a second when the second form 

presented itself. Hence the admission into the same funereal 

papyrus of the forms ■ ■ and . I do not think the latter will 

be found in any papyrus which is not in linear hieroglyphics, or the 
copy of such a document. The scribes of the later periods of hiero- 
glyphic wriring changed ^^ into X^^ and this into 4— !■■ 

There is an old Egyptian word which is found in the three forms 
^K'^t 7^^^' 2"d llt^^Q, the first being the simple, 
and the last the reduplicatea form. I do not pretend to say that 
the simplest is the earliest. But I am quite certain that in eacli 
form the anlaut was vocalic, not consonantal I have always read 
the pronoun Jl. ^ men, not nen. J. like all ideographic signs is 
syllabic, not alphabetic. 

P. LE Pack Renouf. 
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The following communication has been received from Mr. 
Theo. G. Pinches on the Sale of a slave marked on the left 
hand with the name of his mistress : — 

1. I Suni-iddina, m4ri-Su Sa | Sula, mdr ^a sangu »-»f- Gula 

Sum-iddim, son of Suld, son of the priest of Gula, 

2. ina migir libbi-Su | Itti-Bel-gCi/u 
HI tie Joy of his heart, Itti-BH-g&zu 

3. ^3 galla-Su £a Sitti £umeli-Su ana Sumi £a ^ MeSkitum 
his servant, whose left wrist to the name of Meikitu 

4. £SSati-Su, Satratum ana eSten Su£^nu matu 
his wife, is inscribed, for one (and) two-thirds of a mana 

kaspi Sa ina £Stin £ikli bitka 
of silver by the one shekel piea 

5. nu()l)utu, ana Slmi gamrutu ana 

eoitud, for tiie complete price to 
I Iddina-Nabfl rnari-5u Sa | Nabd-SpiS-zirl mar ^a nappafcu 
Iddina-Naba, son of Nab&-ipii-sir\, sen of the blacksmith 
iddinu. tJmfl 5a pakari ina mujjbi amelutu Suatim 

he has given. The day when a claim upon this slavt 
ittabSfl, I 5um-iddina am el u tarn umarrakarama 
be made, Sum-iddina the slope shall forfeit and 

ana y Iddina-NabQ inaddin, Kaspam, gStin SuSSanu mana 
to lddina-Nab& shall give. The silver, one and two-thirds of a mana 
ina £§tin Sikli bitka nubbutu ^trni T ^'" ~ '^^' ~ S^"^ 
which is by the one shekel piece, coined, the price of Itti-BH-gHcu 
^ galli-Su, \ Sum-iddina ina kata | Iddina-Naba fidir. 
his servant, Sum-iddina by the hands of Iddina-Nahil has reeeived. 
^a Muktnni : [ Bfl-iddin, mam £a | Nabfl-rimanni, mSr 
Witnesses: Bll-tddin, son of NaiH-rimanHi, son 
y ^Jf- Sin-nasir; 
of Sin-nasir ; 
y NabO-usur-napiStum, mSru 5a | Nabfl ■ Sum - 63ir, mir 
NabO-ufur-napiitu, son of NabH-lum-isir, son 

y Nabunnia; 
ofNabuanda; 
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y Nabfl-sab-Sunu, maru ia f Bfiiatji-irba, mar | TunS ; 
Nabii-sab-iunu, son of BH-Ahl-irba, son of Tun& ; 
I Kiribtu, mAru 5a LiSini, mar | Belu- »-iJf- USum-gallu ; 
Kiribtu, son of LiSiru, son of Bllu- USumgailu : 

I Kuddaa, mam to. '\ •->)?- Marduk-irba, mSr | ..»]L Sin- 
KuddAa, son of Marduk-irba, son of Sin- 

kudurri-usur ; 
kudurri-u^ur ; 
f Irba- '-t^ Marduk, mini 5a f -"^ Gula-zir-lepuS, 
Irba- Marduk, son of Guia-zir-tfpu!, 

mSr ^^ sangu ^^^ Gtila ; 
w« of the priest of Gula ; 
I Nabti-al)I-£u, mini £a | Nabfl-kiSir, m^r ^ Ilu-damur; 
NabH-A^i-lu, SOX of NaliA-kisir, son of Ilu-damur ; 
I Abe-iddin, mini 5a | B^li-Sunu, mSr £gibi ; 
Ahi'iddin, son of Bili-iunu, son of £gilii ; 
y Bgl-iddina mam 3a y Sum-ukln, mdr y Bel-edeni ; 
£el-iddina son of Sum-ukin, son of BH-idem ; 
y^i^ Nergal-balit, mam Sa y Arad- i-»y- Gula, mir y Irani; 
Nirgal-balit, son of Arad- Gula, son of Irani ; 

y Nabu-bullit-su, maru sa y Basia, mdr y Siatum ; 
Nabu-bullitsu, son of Basia, son of Statu ; 
y Bel-iddin, maru Sa y NabQ-uSetik-uiri, mir ^> Kaldu. 
Bil-iddin, son of NabH-uftti^urri, son of tlie Chaldean. 
Ina a^bi 
In the sitting 
5a -^ MeSkitum, martu 5a y BSl-lQmur, mir y .-»y- Rammanu-S^a, 
of Meiltitu, daughter of Bel-lHimur, son of Hammdnu-Sea, 
asSal y Sum-iddina, nadin amelut. y Bel-ittanna, dup5arni, 

■wife of Sum-iddina, the seller of the stare. Bfl-itlanna, the scribe, 
mAni 5a y Baiuzu, Tiniir-ki, arab Adari, llmfl xvi-kam, 
son of Buzusu. Babylon, month Adar, day ibth, 

SattU XX-KAM, 

year 10th, 
y Dari'araui 5ar Tirlir-kJ, 5ar matati. 
Darius, king of Babylon, king of countries. 
103 
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" §um-iddina, son of Suli, son of the priest of Gula, has cheer- 
fully sold Itti-B^l-g^u, his servant, whose left wrist is inscribed with 
the name of MeSkitu, his wife, for one mana and two-thirds of silver, 
by the one shekel piece, coined, for the price complete, to Iddina- 
Nabd, son of Nab<i-^piS-zirt, son of the blacksmith. 

*' If a claim be made upon this slave, §um-iddina shall forfeit the 
slave, and shall give (him) to Iddina-Nabd 

" §um-iddina has received from the hands of Iddina-NabC^ the 
money, one mana and two-thirds, by the one shekel piece, coined, 
the price of Itti-B^l-gGzu, his servant." 

Here follow the names of twelve witnesses, and then the words : 

"At the sitting of MeSkitu, daughter of Bel-l^mur, son d 
Rammanu-S^a, wife of Sum-iddina, the seller of the slave. Scribe : 
Bel-ittanna, son of Bazuzu. Babylon, i6th day of Adar, 20th year 
of Darius, king of Babylon, king of countries." 

The importance of this document in explaining the nature of 
that which I published in the Proceedings of April last, will not be 
overlooked. That the characters t:i^»-< t^fffT 'p^ "gj (I>.P> //>5* 
hnitti) mean, as I conjectured, " right wrist," and, by extension, the 
back of the right hand, is now quite clear, from the parallel j>a5sage 
of the above text, which, leaving out the determinative prefuc tA"^* 
gives the word with its phonetic complement and the character (o^ 
"left" (p:^ >4< ll!df» ^^ Assyrian characters jjJH ►<!< >-y5^, Utti 
Sumilt^ " wrist of the left "), and proves its identity with the word in 
the passage quoted from Assurbantpali's Annals (Proceedings for 
April, 1883, p. 106 ; W.A.I. V, pi. 3, 1 93). 

From this text we see also that the puzzling characters 
^^ ^»- li-y ^^^ {^^ ^ are to be read umar^aunimma^ and that 
this word is formed of the Fut Pu'ul of the root mard^ with the 
ending of the plural, the particle -m, and the mimmation and 
lengthening. The meaning of the root yp!0 in Babylonian is 
evidently " to forfeit** 

The untranscribed characters on page 104 of the Proceedings for 
April last, 1. 4, and page 106, are therefore to be transcribed 
D.P. Sitti, On page 104, 1. 14, a hyphen is to be inserted between 
mar and ^a, and the translation is to be " shall forfeit (her) and give 
(her) to Urmanu." On page 105, L 21, instead of NabMudda, 
transcribe and read Nabd-muS^tik-urri. 

104 
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A most interesting point in this document may also be noted. It 
wil! be noticed that the price paid for the slave is : | ^ £| ""^T 

g,'i V -T m sfi iT -j^ « vf mi lu" ">""■ '"-■' 

kaspi ill ina fsiin Sikli bitka nu-ii/i-hu-iu, " one (and) two-thirds of 
a mana of silver, by the one shekel piece, coined" (I. 4-5, 9-10). 
Now the word nuhhutu seems not to occur before the time of Darius 
Hystaspis, but after his accession to the throne it is very fretjuent, and 
we get sucli phrases as : TT -EMT < M ^'^I t# -J^ -m" -^T JJIT 
V — T CETT SflCl-i-J, Sant ma?ia Hrit Sikli kaspi pisfi mMulu la ina 
iSiin Sii/i bil^a, " 2 mana 10 shekels of white silver, coined, which is 
by the one shekel piece." It wil! here be noticed that the word is 
not placed in the same position in the sentence as in the text now 
under consideration. In the former phrase it comes after X^\ iS-|, 
"piece," but in the latter, after Q^^f ^| t^, " iaf/a /j^*, " white 
silver," showing that it might relate directly either to the silver or to 
the piece. 

Another tablet lately come to the British Museum, dated in the 
tenth year of Darius, referring to certain payments of silver, expresses 
the »me a. follow. : <(r tl -*I g,'! 'T >» V " I M Sf I ^-I 

a,'i V - 1 Effl jfft .i-r V ■;.' ^ V g< cm a c:, ,>«/ ™-™ 

kaspi pif-u Sa ina ilUn Sikli bit-ka nu-vh-l^u-tu ia ha-al is-sur, H 
iiten bar ma-na Sanl Si^li kaspi !a ina liten iikli bit-ka Sa gin-nu ia 
ha-al i?-fur, " 4 mana of white silver, which is by the one shekel 
piece, struck with the figure of a bird, and ij mana 2 shekels of 
silver, which is by the one shekel piece, which is punched (?) with 
the figure of a bird." The first-named coin is evidently one similar 
to the tetradrachma of Athens, which had a very wide circulation. It 
bears on the obverse a head of Pallas, and on the reverse the figure of 
an owl. Some of these coins were recently found by Mr. Rassam at 
Babylon. 

I have, above, taken it for granted thai the word nuhhutu signi- 
fies " struck " or " coined," and translated it in the above passages 
accordingly. The correctness of this rendering is upheld by the 
Heb. nn3, " to come down," Niph. " to sink in," " to pierce." 
Nuliljutu is the Pu'ul, almost equivalent in form and meaning to 
the Heb. Piel., " to press down." The words y V V"* ^^-gti-nu, 
also spelled, V -T|A JjX V- , Sa-gi-in-nu, probably mean "punched,*" 
and refer to coins struck with a similar device with a sunken outline 
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so common in the early days of coining. The expression 
"white silver" most likely means "real silver," the word "silver" 
alone, without any adjective, being probably used, al this time, for 
" electrum." 

In the above contract, as also in all others of the same kind, it is 
very likely that the slaves were not really sold, but only lent on hire. 

Further remarks upon some of the doubtful words which occur 
in this inscription, will be found in a future communicatioa 

The following communication, in continuation of his 
remarks on the Hypocephali in the British Museum, has been 
received from Dr. Birch : — 

Another hypocephalus, with similar subjects and texts, No. 84450.* 
In the upper division of the pupil is the two-headed god, wearing the 
homs and plumes, and with the jackal heads on the shoulders, 
standing holding the jackal standard. The hieroglyphs here read, 
"are known, thou art knowing them." At the right side is the boat 
with Osiris typified as the human-headed hawk, or the lord standing 
on a pylon with the name of Isis before him and Nephthys behind. 
In the compartment beneath is the boat of the Sun, with the 
scarabiBUS laid horizontally above the concentric quadrant in the 
middle, and Ra seated behind hawk-headed wearing the disk — before 
the scarab is bat. This is like the vignette of the i6and chapter of 
the Ritual. On the upper compartment of the left side is, " thou hast 
been as the eight souls, thou hast lived," In the lower compartment 
is the mummied ai/'or, hqwk of Socharis, in a boat (chapter 71). The 
central line has the mummied deities with four rams' heads, wearing 
the cap atef with two bodies before the hand, holding the combined 
sceptre "tI't' hfe, 'strong established." The god is 'adored' 
■3H 'four times' ©jj je^ ^«, by four standing cynocephali wearing 
lunar disks. On the right side is an oval with a homed snake, and on 
the left with another snake. These abodes or islands ore probably 
some of those mentioned in the 149th chapter of the Ritual. 

On the inverted portion of the pupil is the mystic cow of Athor, 
chapter i6a of the Ritual, having seated before it the four genii of 
the Amenti ; behind this the goddess with the eye in a disk holding 
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a lotus and the serpent Nahab-ka, offering the right symbolic eye 
to a seated Pantheistic type of Amen Ra as Amsi, figures of part 
of the vignettes of the i6ind and following chapters of the Ritual. 
Above is a line of hieroglyphs ; "'The place behind the abode of the 
liver, the place (tnerh') of the waters," 

Round the margin which represents the tunica abbyinea of the 
eye, is the following : " Oh, box (of Turn) in the roofed house tall, tall 
spirit spirit, bull great god, living over the gods, creaUng his terrors, 
give thou life. Lives the soul of the Osiris, Tasherenkhons, truthful 
daughter of the lady of a house, Tarutenbast, truthful, truthful."* 

After the expression great god, the mutilated portion appears 
to be on four other hypocejihali, which will subsequently appear, 

■f""©"*^^ 111''^^1"^' '^'''' hyP°"P'i^'"s, like the 
preceding, is about b.c 350. They are all connected with the 
supplementary Chapters of the Ritual. The name of the mother of the 

deceased appeats lobe ^"^I.V'I'qS' ^'^'"^ ^^^^ Jin 
ben bin, 'the house of obelisks;' but ben is the 'pyramidion' or 'cap 
of an obelisk.' The whole mystically refers to the god Turn at 
Heliopolis, and the tebb is the shritle or ark, probably that opened by 
Kankhi {Records of the Pdit, Vol. II, p. 98). 



The following has been received in reply to M. M^nanl 
from Mr. Theo. G. Pinches i — 

I hasten to reply to the courteous criticism of M. M^hant, whose 
valuable remarks I have read with great interest. But lirsl I must 
say that it was not my intention to criticise or find fault with him, 
for in such a case as this the difficulty (even when a text is clear) 
of arriving at a right conclusion is very great ; and I, who have 
copied and translated a large number of texts, have often been 
myself misled, and know how needful it is to put things very 
cautiously, even when they seem to be quite certaia It may 
here be remarked that it seems not to be generally known on the 
continent that the word " evidently " expresses doubt. 

Without entering into an examination of all the questions raised 

' Brugsch ( JfHfAriacA, Pnri II, pp. 534^535) Iranskles this word max<ru, 
formerl)' interpreted truth, 01 declared true, by CDoqueror or victor. .See alsii 
Dcveria. /lnHiil dts Trar'aa-r, Vol, I, p. 10. &c. 
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by M. Menant, I will here merely give the reasons which induced 
me to state thai Sargani is the same king as Sargina, 

The principal arguments against Sargani being the same as 
Sargina are as follows ; — 

1. The spelling jaX3 ^J i.^::^., Sar-ga-ni, instead of 

CSS» -n^' -^I. i-r-gini,. 

2. The fact that (as Sir H. C. Rawlinson has pointed out to me) 

^tJ cTTT* "J^- iar-ga-nu, is translated by cITJ ^, dan-nn, 
"strong," in \V.A.I., II, pL 31, line 65. 
In favour of &irgani being the same as Sargina : — 

1. That Sargani, like Sargina, bears the distinctive title of king of 

Agad^. 

2. That the style of the writing of the inscription of Naram-Sin, 

son of Sar-gina, was, judging from the copy published in 
W.A.I., I, pL 3, No. 7, very nearly the same as that of the 
inscription of Sai^ani. The inscription also is in Babylonian, 
not Akkadian. 

3. That Sargani may really be two words, and not connected 

with Sarganu = dannu. Compare the similarly formed 
" H> 5?i »ff:^. Bin-gani. 

4. That even supposing Sargani and Sarganu to be one and the 

same word, the later rendering Sar-gina may be only a. folk- 
etymology, arising either out of a wish to explain the word, 
or else a wish to refer every royal name to an Akkadian 
origin. In support of this supposition it is to be noted that 
e^^ " TT-^ ""^f 1 Sar-gina of Agad^ takes, as his only epithet, 
that of Sarru dannu, "the strong king," par exctlUna {xA 
W.A.I., III, pi. 4, line54). 

5. That the Hebrew form of the name 1*2^0, Sargon, agrees 

much better with Sargani than with Sargina. Compare 
liianu, "tongue," with the Hebrew |^n?7' ^^■> ^'^ "^^ 
weakening of a into i is shown in the word ff .^F^, gtt-iin, 
Assyrianized <Sl "^^ V" tfTTt, kiS-ka-tiu-u (W.A.L, II, 
pi. 45, 1. 52 ; and IV, pi. 15, 1, 52, 53). The Hebrew Sargon, 
which cannot have come from Sar-gina, was evidently borrowed 
from Sargani at a very early date. All these questions will be 
fully considered when my paper is printed in the Transaeliens. 
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The following communication has been received: — 
My Dear Mr. Rvlands, Paris, Febrmry, 1884, 

My last word. I entirely agree with Mr. Pinches ; the personal 
opinion of anybody cannot modify the real situation : my assertion 
would not change wrong into right Moreover, what is true for me, 
will be also applicable to Mr. Pinches, 

I acknowledge with great pleasure that Mr. Pinches adopts 
the decipherment, and the translation I gave long ago (1863),* 
Comtneniaira dt la Grande Inscription de Sargon, " who will durn 
my tablets," and that he does not translate, "who will refine my 
tablets." 

I am equally happy to see Mr. Pinches adopting the views on 
the phonetic complement I gave forth in 1858, in my Expedition de 
Misopotamie, &c., II, p. 97. 

With great satisfaction I see also that Mr. Pinches adopts 
my views on the pronunciation of the Assyrian u, which I supposed 
in the year 1S79, for several reasons, which Mr. Pinches silently 
adopts, to have sounded as French a. 

As a philologist, I do by no means despise philology ; and 
Mr. Pinches' words secure that he will ardently defend historical, 
archaeological, and juridical studies. 

Julius Ofpert. 



The following communication has been received : — 
Dear Mr. Rvlands, Fibmary 14/A, 1884. 

Last December the British Museum acquired a very interesting 
bronze object. It proves to be a mould for arrow heads, and as it 
is a very perfect specimen, some pM'ticulars of it are given here. 
The mould is aj inches in height, i^ inches in width ; the moveable 
dies when fitted in their places are %\ inches across, and the base 
3J inches. The mould consists of six pieces ; an elliptical base, 
hollowed to the depth of \ of an inch, containing three tapering 
bronze points (which fonned the core of the arrow), situated at 

" Apparently the interpretation "to scorch them," i.e., tablets, was proposed 
by Rafflimon, Ilincks, Oppert, and Talbot, in theii translation of the Inscription 
of Tiglatb Pileser I, in the year 1857 (see Rtcardi tf Ikt Past, Vol. V, 
p. 5, Ac— W.H.R. 
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regular interv^ of half-an-inch from each other, the middle one 
being i inch high, and the other two J of an inch. At each end 
of this portion (outside) there is a projection, which would almost 
lead one to suppose that it was fixed in wood or stone. (Sec figure 
at the foot of the page containing the drawing of the mould.) 

Four pieces of bronze. A, B, C, D,* being the moveable dies 
mentioned above, fit into the base accurately, and together with it 
form the actual mould for the arrow heads. The whose is held 
together by a moveable ring of bronze fitting cloSely over the top 
of the mould. 

Three arrow heads could be cast in this mould at one time: two 
three-bladed, and one one-bladed. Fig. i is a drawing of the single- 
bladed arrow head, showing the barb cast on the shaft The third 
and end casting from the mould is of the same form, with the 
exception that the arrow is three-edged, somewhat resembling a 
bayonet Figs. 2 and 3 represent a somewhat similar three-bladed 
arrow head found at Babylon. 

The inner surfaces of the dies are carefully smoothed, and the 
dividing lines, slightly engraved in order to ensure precision in 
cutting the mould, still remain, 

It is difficult to say by whom this mould was made, and at what 
period. Some think it to be Scythian workmanship. Arrow heads 
very similar to those which this mould could produce have been 
found in different parts of the world. Mr. Franks has known some 
to come from China, and they have been found during the ex- 
cavations in Babylon and felsewhere. Mr. Newton, in his "Travels 
and Discoveries in the Levant," Vol. I, p. 307, says that at Calymnos, 
having removed the paving of an ancient road, " I found such a 
number of bronze arrow heads as to lead me almost to suppose that 
a shower of arrows had fallen here. The points of some of them 
were blunted." In thte .'\tchffiologia .'Veliana, Vol. I, p. 201, there 
is an atcount of the discovery at the foot of Mount Caucasus of an 
enormous quantity of bronze arrow heads, and in the drawing 
accompanying this description a number of different forms of theai 
are giveM. 

Yours truly, 

Eknest a. BtnxsB. 
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Hebrew Inscription in the Necropolis at Joppa : — 

The description of this monument, for which the Society is 
indebted to M. Clermont-Ganneau, unfortunately arrived too late 
for insertion in the present number of the Proceedings^ but will be 
printed in the one for March. 



Terra-cotta Seals in the collection of M. Schlumbcrger, of 
Paris : — 

A plate of these seals, with descriptions by M. Georges Perrot, 
has already been published in the Revue Archhlogique, He was kind 
enough to offer the use of the plate to the Society, but unfortunately, 
owing to the size, it was not available. It has been thought better 
to issue the annexed sketches at once, deferring a description and 
the photographic plate to a future part of the Transactions. 

I must here offer my thanks to both MM. Schlumberger and 
Perrot, for placing the original seals at my disposal for publication. 

W. H. Rylands. 



The next meeting of the Society will be held at 9, Conduit 
Street, Hanover Square, W., on Tuesday, March 4th, 1884, 
at 8 p.m., when the following Paper will be read : — 

By Dr. S. Louis: — "Handicrafts and Artizans mentioned in 
Talmudical Writings." 
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THE FOLLOIVING BOOKS ARE REQUIRED FOR THE 
LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY. 



BoiTA, Monuments de Ninive. 5 vols., folio. 1847-1850. 

Place, Ninive et I'Assyrie,- 1866-1869. 3 vols., folio. 

Brugsch-Bey, Grammaire De'molique. i vol., folio. 

Geographische Inschriften Altaegyptische Denkmaeler. 

Vols. I— III (Brugsch). 

Recueil de Monuments Egyptiens, copies sur lieux et 

publics par H. Brugsch et ], DQmichen. (4 vols., and 
the text by Diimichen of vols. 3 and 4.) 

DiJMiCHEN, Historische Inschriften, &c„ ist series, 1S67. 



Altaegyptische Kal end er- Inschriften, 1866. 

T era pel- Inschriften, 186a. a vols,, folio. 

Go(.ENiscHEFF, Die M e tt em ich stele. Folio, 1877. 

Lepsius, Nubian Grammar, &c., 1880. 

De Rouge, fitudes figyptologiques. 13 vols., complete to 18S0, 

Wright, Arabic Grammar and Chrestomathy. 

ScHROEDER, Die Phbnizische Sprache. 

Haupt. Die Sumerischen Familiengesetze, 

ScHRADER, Die Kei! inschriften und das Alte Testament. 1872. 

Rawlinson, Canon, 6th and 7th Ancient Monarchies. 

History of F.gypt. 3 vols. 1882. 

OsBURN, The Antiquities of Eg)-pt. 8vo., 1841. 

Robinson, Biblical Researches. 8vo., 1841. 

PlERRET, Dictionnaire d'Arch^ologie £g>-prienne. Svo. Paris, 1875- 

BURKHARDT, Eastern Travels. 

Wilkinson, Materia Hieroglj-phica. Malta, 1824-30. {Textenly.) 

Chabas, Melanges fegj'ptologiques. iS6a-iS73. 

L'figyptologie. Tomes I and II, 1874 and 1875. 

Maspero, Du genre lipistolaire chez les figypticna de 1'^poqitt 

Phraonique. Svo. Paris, 1872. 
De Carchemis opptdi Situ et Historia AntiquissiiDi 

Svo. Paris, 1872. 
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Fifth Meetingy /^th March^ 1884. 
SAMUEL BIRCH, D.C.L., LL.D., &c., President, 

IN THE CHAIR. 
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From the Royal Geographical Society : — Proceedings and Monthly 
Record of Geography. Vol. VI. No. 3. March. 8vo. 
London. 1884. 

From the Royal Asiatic Society: — The Journal. Vol. XVI. 

Part I. New Series. January, 1884. 8vo. London. 
From the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland : — 

The Journal. Vol. XIII. No. 3. 8vo. London. February, 

1884. 
From the Royal Institute of British Architects :— The Proceedings. 

Session 1883-84. No. 8. 4to. London. 
From the Author: — Das Ritualbuch des Ammondienstes. Ein 

beitrag zur geschichte der Kultusformen im alten Aegypten. 

Von Dr. Oscar von Lemm. 8vo. Leipzig. 1882. 
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From the Author: — Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon. On 
recently discovered Inscriptions of this King. By Ernest A. 
Budge, B.A. 

Reprinted from the Journal of the Victoria Institute. 1884. 

From Walter Morrison ( Vice-President) : — The Massorah, com- 
piled from Manuscripts, Alphabetically and Lexically arranged. 
By Christian D. Ginsburg, LL.D. Vol. II. Folio. London. 
1883. 

From S. Birch, D.C.L., &c (President) :— Egypt after the War, 
being a narrative of a tour of inspection undertaken last autumn. 
By H. Villiers Stuart, M.P. 8vo. London. 1883. 

From S. Birch, D.C.L., &c. {President) :— The Pyramids and 
Temple of Gizeh. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. 4ta London. 
. 1883. 

From the Rev. W. Mead Jones : — ^The Sabbath MemoriaL Sep- 
tennial Volume. 1 87 5-1 88 1. Folio. London. 

The History of the Sabbath and first day of the Week. 

By J. N. Andrews. Second edition, enlarged. 8vo. Londoa 

1873. 

The complete Testimony of the Fathers of the first 



three centuries concerning the Sabbath and first day. By 
J. N. Andrews. 8va London. 1873. 

The following has been purchased by the Council for the 
Library of the Society : — 

A History of Art in Chaldaea and Assyria. From the French of 
Georges Perrot and Charles Chipiez. Translated and edited by 
Walter Armstrong, B.A. 2 vols. 8vo. London. 1884. 

The following were submitted for election, having been 
nominated on the Sth February, 1884: — 

Rev. Gavin Carlyle, M.A., 5, Eaton Gardens, Ealing. 
Arthur Davis, 30, Abbey Road, St. John's Wood, N.W. 
E. Towry White, 31, Lansdowne Road, Clapham Road, S.W. 
John Lang Currie, St. Kilda, Victoria. 

Rev. Thomas Ladds, M.A., Lejghton Vicarage, Kimbolton, St. 
Neots. 
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The following were nominated for election at the next 
meeting, on 1st April 1884: — 

Rev. John Anthony Massing, St, Anne's, Keighley, Yorks, 

Sir Henry B. Meux, Bart., Dauntsey House, Chippenham, Wilts. 

John Zeuch, Briihl 53, IH, Leipzig. 

Heinrich Zimmern, 13, Large Strasse, Leipzig, 

Professor Thomas Joseph Lamy, University de Louvain. 



read the following letter from Mr. 



Mr. Theo. G, Pinches 
George Berlin : — 

Dear Sir, 

I had not intended to raise this question touching the Proceedings 
of the Society, but I dare say I shall express the opinion of a great 
many members in saying that it would be advisable to prevent the 
Proceedings from becoming a medium for useless polemics, as now 
appears to be the tendency, I have avoided taking part in the 
various polemics, though I could have said many things and found 
many faults, but I wished, and still wish, to be quite neutral. How- 
ever, to show the evil tendency it is sufficient to state the facts, and 
in so doing to avoid all personalities, I shall preserve the incognito 
of the fighters. 

One member. A, publishes a note with the translation of an 
ancient document ; another, B, at once writes a l^ter in which he 
criticises A and re-translates the whole document. This ought certainly 
not to be tolerated, as if all the students of the same subject, 
C, D, E, etc, sent their own translations of ihe same document and 
claimed to have them printed, the Society might have to publish 
forty or fifty translations of the same document. That is not all. 
A naturally enough wrote to defend his interpretation ; then follow 
five or six polemical letters. But the n 
letter of B, who declares that he agrees e 
was all this noise about, and why did B r 
of A ? And B, in saying that he agrees wi 
ments, one of them at least being inaccur; 
another member, F. 

The other instance is equally surprising :— G, in the course of a 
paper, criticizes the reading of H. H then writes a long letter, 
three pages of which is to state that if his mistake has been found 
out it is because his publication of the document is accurate ; but I 



astonishing is the last 
:irely with A. What then 
■e-iranslate the document 
:th A, makes three state- 
ite, as is pointed out by 
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declares that we may hope to have a belter publication of this 
document. TTiat is a rather good dose of cold water for H. 

I know that the Committee that has the management of the 
pubhcation of the Procetdingi have a difficult task, also often an 
inndious one ; but I think that these publications ought not to con- 
tain anything beside the reports of the meetings, and the 
announcements of new facts or discoveries, also perhaps short notes, 
but they ought certainly not to be a polemical arena. 

Mr. Pinches having stated that the opinions expressed by 
Mr, Bertin coincided with his own, commented on ihe recent 
discussion between Dr. Oppert and M. Menant and himself printed 
ia the Proceidings. He objected to letters having been inserted 
in the Proceedings after the proof of that p;irticular Number had 
been presented to the meeting. He was of opinion that if every 
letter had been read he would have had an opportunity of making a 
reply ; for if it could be shown at the meeting that a letter vras not 
worth printing, then it ought not to appear in the publications of the 
Society. 

The Secretary said that there seemed to be some mistake in the 
minds of Mr. Pinches and Mr. Bertin. The Procetdingi did not 
represent the minutes of ihe various meetings alone — that formed 
only one part of them. They included, as was the original inten- 
tion, any communications sent to the Society which were considered 
to be of interest to the members. It was hardly surprising in the 
present condition of knowledge of the Ass)Tian language, that 
opinions differed in the interpretation of many words ; this was 
only to be expected ; but it would be quite impossible for the Society 
to draw a hard and fast line, and say that because the translation 
of one Member did not agree with that of the publisher of a teit, 
therefore their opinions were not to be printed in the Proceedings, 

Mr. D. Marshall suggested that the question opened by 
Messrs. Pinches and Bertin was one to be referred to the Council of 
the Society, and ought not to be discussed at the present time, when 
it only interfered with the papers to be read, and took up the time 
of the members, who had come there for another purpose. 

This having been referred by the President to the meetings it 
was decided that if Messrs. Pinches and Bertin considered they 
had any cause of complaint, a letter should be addressed to liw 
Council embodying their supposed grievances. 
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A Paper was read by Dr. S. Louis, " On the Handicrafts 
and Artizans mentioned in Talmudical Writings :" — 

This paper was intended to throw light upon the social and 
industrial habits of the Jews about two thousand years ago. As far 
as their degree of civilization and the state of their industries were 
concerned, the Jews who worshipped in the temple at Jerusalem are 
as much an extinct race as the Greeks and Romans, and the picture 
of their daily pursuits must be constructed from the relics of bygone 
ages. 

The Jews having left but scanty records of their history in stone 
or marble, their literature must be referred to for information 
respecting their industries ; and the reader of Talmudical writings 
occasionally finds a word or an expression which becomes a source 
of great antiquarian interest This was illustrated by reference to the 
words proiin, a leather case for surgical instruments (Kelim xvi, 8), 
and ni31 'n'ttJl, toy ovens (Niddah 26 b). 

The Author quoted several passages from the Talmud, showing in 
what estimation handicrafts were held by the learned, and enforcing 
the duty of having sons instructed in some mechanical art. Though 
a man was not considered to be dishonoured by the nature of his 
calling, yet some trades were regarded more favourably than others. 
Among those which were less approved of were the occupation of 
the butcher and that of the tanner. 

The practice was referred to of certain trades being carried on in 
special localities. In Jerusalem there was a street of the bakers, a 
potter's gate, and a fuller's field ; in Alexandria there were separate 
quarters for the goldsmiths, the silversmiths, the ironworkers, the 
coppersmiths, and the weavers (Succah 5 1 b). 

Some bond of union, something approaching to our guilds, seems 
to have existed in very early times. In the nineteenth chapter of the 
Acts, Demetrius, a silversmith, is related to have addressed the men 
of his craft on a matter touching the interests of their trade. In 
Jerusalem there was a locality called " the synagogue of the copper- 
smiths " (Megillah 26 a), where these artizans assembled, probably 
for purposes connected with their craft. 

The custom was mentioned of artizans wearing characteristic 
badges indicative of their trade, and those worn by tailors, scribes, 
carpenters, wool-carders, dyers, and money-changers were indicated. 

IT7 
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Handicrafts frequently became hereditary in families. In the 
Talmud 0onia 38 a) two Tamilies are mentioned, one who possessed 
the secret of baking the shewbread for the temple, and another who 
were specially skilled in the preparation of the holy incense. 

Competition among workmen was not discouraged, and even an 
instance of trade combination is to be met with. 

Some details were then entered into respecting the following 
handicrafts ;— 

I. Bakers. — The Talmudical expressions for bakers and bread 
were given, and the construction of baking ovens described. The 
bakers were not usually the bread-sellers, a custom which also seems 
to have prevailed in Greece, as may be inferred from a passage in 
Aristophanes (Fro^, 858), 

II. Metal-workers. — The author was of opinion that the opera- 
tion of reducing iron from the ore was not carried on among the 
Jews, but that iron was imported from other countries in bars or 
round lumps. A peculiar law relating to smithies ivas mentioned. 
also an appliance used by blacksmiths, called " the smith's donkey." 

III. Fullers and Dyers. — The chief substances used as detergents, 
as well as some vegetable dye-stuffs applied by Jewish dyers, were 
enumerated ; red and blue seem to have been the principal colours 
produced. 

IV. Perfumers and Hairdressers. — Some ancient practices con- 
nected with these trades were referred to, as also the custom of 
women wearing false hair. 

V. Shoemakers. — There are two words used in the Talmud for 
shoemaker, without any apparent difference in their signification. 
An eminent sage of the second century, R, Jochanan Hassandter, 
was by trade a sandal-maker. 

VI. Builders.— k passage from Maimonides was cited, giving a 
description of the construction of mud walls. 

VII. Pollers. — Mention was made of a peculiar kind of 
manufacture, called in the Talmud "\rU "'b^. literally "natron 
vessels ; " they were made from soda mi.\ed with sand, and were only 
used as drinking vessels. These vessels are also referred to by 
Pliny (HisL Nat, xxxi, 10). 

VIII. Pkysidans. — According to Talmudical phraseology, ihe 
physicians belonged to the anizan class. Some peculiar p 
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the healing art were mentioned, and reference was made to a. cele- 
brated surgeon of the third century, who appears to have practised 
his calhng with an unusual amount of delicacy and humanity. 

Rev. A. Lowy, Mr. Bouverie Pusey, Mr. Theo. G. Pinclies, 
and Dr. Louis added remarks. 

A Paper by Mr. Theo. G. Pinches and Mr. Ernest A. 
Budge, on An Edict of Nebuchadnezzar I, about B.c, 1150, 
was read by the Secretary. It will be printed in a future 
number of the Proceedings. 

A Note by Miss Giovanna Gonino, on a Statuette of 
Osorkon I, was read by the Secretary, which will be pub- 
lished, with a plate, in a future number of the Proceedings. 

The following Communication has been received from 
M. Philippe Berger; — 

- Monsieur, 

Lors d'un recent voyage en Angleterre, oh j'avais 6x6 charge par 
la Commission du Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum d'aller con- 
fronter !e fragment de tarif religieux qui a ^t^ r^cemment trouv^ 
i Carthage par le R. P. Delattre, avec ceux que poss^de le British 
Museum, notre honorable president, Dr. S. Birch, voulut bien me 
communiquer trois coupes avec inscriptions en caracttres ph^niciens 
encore in^dites. II y a un an difjk, M. Ary Renan avail eu ['occasion 
de voir ces graffiti, et il nous en avait rapport^ des croquis i la 
plume, qui sont de I'exactilude la plus parfaite. Dts mon retour, 
j'en ai donne la traduction i la Soci^t^ de Linguistique de Paris ;• 
mais il m'a semble que la pubhcation de ces petits textes pourrait 
ne pas manquer d'int^rel pour la Sodilc d" Archkulogie Biblique ; aussi 
je vous envoie la note que j'al faile \ Iciu' sujet, en vous priant de 
rouloir bien I'ins^rer dans vos bulletins. 

Les trois cou[}es qui font i'objet de cette note ont ^t^ trouv&s 
& Nimroud, et sont depuis longtemps d^j^ au Mus^e Britannique. 
EUes sont en assez mauvais ^lat. L'annde demitre M. Pinches 
d^couvrit, sous le rebord artificiel de ciment dont on I'avait entourt'e 
pour la consolider, quelques caractJ;res S^mitiques. M. Pinches, 
prdvenu de cette trouvaille, reconnut, avec sa sagacite habituelle, 
* Bulletin di la Sac. de Ling, de Paris, seance du 12 Mai, iSSj. 
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un graffito phdnicien. On poursuivit la m^me op^tion sur d'autres 
coupes, et ce travail a amen^ la d&ouverte d*dpigraphes analogues sur 
deux autres coupes. 

Ces inscriptions sont gravies k la pointe en caractb'es trfes-fins sur 
le rebord ext^rieur. Les caracteres sont archaiques, trfes-soigneuse- 
ment formes, et rien, k premiere vue, n'indique si nous sommes en 
prince d'aram^n ou de ph^nicien,ce qui est una marque d*antiquitd 
Ces r^ultats sont tout-k-fait d*accord avec les indications foumies par 
la provenance de ces monuments. lis ont ^t^ trouvds tous trois dans 
les mines du ' palais de Nimroud, et datent done au plus taid du 
7* si^le avant T^re chr^tienne. L'inscription se compose, sauf 
dans un cas, d'un seul nom propre ; mais ces noms sont assez 
int^ressants, et foumissent quelque chose de plus que la* simple vue 
du monument. Je les prends dans Tordre dans lequel je les ai 
examines, en les faisant pr^cdder des indications sommaires que 
AL Pinches a bien voulu me donner. 

No. I. 
Nimroud. Sur une coupe du 7* si^le environ, couverte de 
dessins concentriques tr^s-d^icats ; au centre, une rosace form^ par 
des fers de lance et des fleurs de lotus qui altement. La coupe est 
mal conservde. Sur le rebord ext^rieur : 

II faut noter la forme du wd, qui incline vers Taram^en. Le 
nom Sw^nH^ signifie " celui que El dprouve," ou " celui que El 
choisit ;*' les deux sens sont ^troitement litfs en h^breu. 

I^ formation d'un nom propre au moyen de I'imparfait est d'un 
emploi rare, et m^rite d'etre signalee. On pent en voir pourtant un 
ou deux exemples dans le Corpus Inscr, Semiticarum^ t. I, No. 1 1. 

No. 2. 

Sur une coupe tr^s-mutiltfe, de meme provenance et de m^me 
^poque. Au centre, une rosace. Sur le rebord ext^rieur : 

" A Elhillekr 

Ce nom pr^sente de grandes difficult^s. La forme du fl est trb 

remarquable. II n'a que deux barres transversales, et il est fait comme 

un iod archaique auquel on aurait donn^ une seconde hampej 

n^anmoins la lecture est certaine. II n'en est pas de meme du sens. 
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II n'existe pas de racine rOTl en h^breu ; la racine Tvh est inusitee 
et ne donne aucun sens satisfaisant ; d'ailleurs cette forme ne 
pourrait s'expliquer que par un hiphil, or le hiphil en ph^nicien 
s*^crit par un iod. II faut done avoir recours, ainsi que je le disais 

d6'}h k M. Pinches, k la racine ^7)1 1 en admettant un changement 
du "^ en n. Ce changement ne doit etre admis qu'avec une grandc 
r^serv^ ; pourtant M. Renan a r^uni un certain nombre d*exemples, 
pour les cas du "^ raphd dans lesquels il est difficile d'avoir recours k 
une autre explication. Voyez Corpus Inscr, Sem., Nos. 50, 132, 143. 
II faut done probablement traduire n^nSM soit par le Kal de "T^n, 
" El s'avance avec majesty," soit, ce qui serait mieux d'accord avec la 
formation ordinaire des noms thdophores, par un piel, auquel on 
donnerait la force du hiphil : " Celui qu'El conduit" De toute 
fa^on, le sens me parait douteux. 

No. 3. 

Sur une coupe de meme provenance et de meme dpoque, de 
style ^gyptien. La decoration, qui est assez riche, se compose d*une 
rang^e de cartouches et d'une rang^e d*hieroglyphes, sdpar^es par des 
fleurs de lotus. Le milieu du plat est occup^ par une grande ^toile, 
au centre de laquelle s*en trouve une seconde beaucoup plus petite. 
Entre les rais de T^toile on voit des fleurs de lotus surmontdes de 
disques, dans lesquels sont inscrites des dtoiles semblables k celle 
du centre. 

Sur le rebord ext^rieur : 

" J. BaalezoTy le scribed 

L'inscription ne pr^sente aucune difficult^. Le nom Baalezor est 
ph^nicien, c'est celui d'un roi de Tyr ; mais la presence de V ^ dans 
le mot 1DD> " scribe," prouve d'une fagon certaine que nous avons 
affaire k de Taramden. Les deux mots sont s^par^s par un point. 

Sur la m^me ligne, k une certaine distance du commencement de 
cette inscription, on aper^oit les traces de quelques lettres, pleines de 
vert de gris et k peu pr^s effacdes. Je n'ai pas rc^ussi h. les dtfchiffrer 
Elles paraissent plus grandes que les autres, et il n'y a rien dans 
rintervalle. 

Cette demi^re inscription, malgrd sa bri^vet^, nous fournit la 
clef d'un ou deux des probl^mes que soul^vent les graffiti encore trop 
rares sur vases de mdtal. Quel est le sens de ces inscriptions? 
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Sont-ce des marques d'auteur, ou de propri^taire? La roentioD 
"scribe," ^IDDi qui suit le nom de Baalezor, ne Uisse subsisier 
aucun dome k cet ^gard. Puisque Baalezor ^taJt scribe, i) n'^il pas 
fondeur ; le iamed initial est done, dans ce monument et dans les 
autres de meme genre, le lamed d'appartenance, et ces inscriptions 
sont des marques de propri^taire. Celte induction est confiim^e par 
une observation que m'a communiquee i la Soci^t^ de Linguistique 
M. Robert Mowat. Sur les monuments grecs et romains, les insoip- 
tions analogues, toutes les fois qu'elles sont trac^es ^ la pointe, sont 
des marques de propridtaire ; les marques d'auteur, au conttaire, 
sont ou bien imprim^es dans le m^tal, ou bien faites au repoussd 

Une autre remarque dgalement inc^ressante, c'est le caractfere 
aram^eti de ces trois inscriptions. Nous avons vu que pour la demi^ 
il est ^tabli d'une fa^on indiscutable par la presence de raleph 
emphatique. Mais, meme pour les deux autres, la presence deux 
fois r^pet<ie da nom El donne quelque consistance aux inductions 
assez vagues que Ton peut tirer de certains details pal^graphiques. 
D'une fa^on g^n^rale, et sans vouloir en faire une r^le absolue, El 
joue dans les noms propres aram^ens le mgme r61e que Baal dans les 
noms ph^niciens. A priori, on a done lieu de croire de pr^ft&eace 
que des noms dans la composition desquels entre le nom du Oieo 
El sont d'origine arameenne ; el, dans ce cas sp<5cial, la chose est 
rendue Ji peu-pr&s certaine par la proximity delatroisitme inscription, 
qui est nettement aram^nne. Le caract(:re aram^en des inscriptions 
ne pr^juge pas d'ailleurs la question de la provenance des plats. Ds 
peuvent trfes bien £'tre d'origine ph^nicicnne et avoir appartenu & 
des Syriens. Des vases trouv^ dans les mines du palais de Nimroud 
ne pouvaient mgme gu&re avoir d'autres propri^taires. 

On doit en dire autanl du quatrifeme vase i inscription de 
Nimroud, public, il y Ji d^ji longlemps, par Layard.* Ce vase, sur 
lequel on lit la l^gende aDnw'? . ou plul6t, si I'on s'en tienl 1 la 
forme des lettres, C32M7 ('es deux noms sont ^galement obscurs), 
doit aussi £tre mis au nombre des monuments h. inscriptions 
aramSennes. Enfin, ii faut ranger dans la m^me cat^orie deux 
autres coupes, dont I'une, qui est conserv^e au Varvakeion 
i. Athtnes, a it€ publii^e par M. Euting;t I'autre, qui est au Musfe 
de la Soci^i^ des Amis des Sciences de Moscou, a paru dans b 

• Layard, Mm. of Ninivtk, and Series, pi. LXII. 
t PHniiiht SteiHt, p. 33, pL XL. 
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Zdtschrift far dtr D. Mordent. Gtsellsehafi. * Toutes les deux, 
portent des inscriptions franchement aram^ennes, mais plus r^centes, 
et doivent sans doute etre rapport^es \ I'^poque Persane. 

En somme, sur sept coupes \ inscriptions s^mitiques que nous 
connaissons, six portent des Spigraphes aram^ennes ; une seule fait 
exception, la coupe de Palestrinajt mais ISt, I'inscription mgme, 
Mntt?y p "TiW^U^N. a un caraclfere quelque peu different; elle 
ne debute pas par le lamed, et elle est plac^e, non pas sur le rebord 
ext^rieur, mais au milieu du plat, audessus de I'aile de I'lSpervJer. 
L' M qui termine te second nom propre doit etre consid^r^ non 
comme un araiDa'isme, mais ptutot comme un indice de provenance 
carthaginoise. Les lettres d'ailleurs pr^sentent le meme melange que 
certaines inscriptions de Maltc et de Sardaigne ; on y trouve i cotS 
de certaines formes trfcs-archa'iques d'autres beaucoup plus r^centes.f 
de telle sorte qu'il est difficile, dans I'etat actuel de la science, d'en 
determiner I'^poque avec quelque pr&ision. Tout ce que Ton peut 
dire, c'est qu'elle est certainement ant^rieure, et peut-^tre de beaucoup, 
au 4* si&cle avant I'fere chr^tienne. 

The following description tif the Hebrew Inscription in 
the Necropolis at Joppa, published with the Proceedings for 
February, has been received from M. Clermont-Ganneau : — 

If the archaic Hebrew inscriptions in Phcenician characters, that 
is to say, anterior to our era, may be counted on the ten fingers, the 
Hebrew inscriptions in square characters, going back to the first ages 
of the Christian era, although more common, are still not very fre- 
quently to be met with in Palestine. The greater part of those which 
are known are rarely of a monumental nature. They are in general 
graffiti, hastily traced on ossuaries, or, as in the Necropolis of Joppa, 
on tituli, or btlle slabs of marble, fixed on the wall of the sepulchral 
cave. The necropolis of ancient Joppa, of which 1 determined the 
position in 1873, and which has since furnished a good number of 
Judaic, Greek, and some Hebrew inscriptions, might be the object of 
fistful excavations. Quite recently Arab quarrymen have found 
there a Hebrew inscrijition, which by its dimensions, its form, and its 
tenour, is dearly not of the ordinary kind. It has been acquired by 

• Z.D.M.G., I. XXXIII, 1879, p. aga, pi. II. 

t Corpus iHscrip. Sem., No. 164. 

J Cf. Corpui Instrifi. Sim., Nos. 123, laj his, et 1^4. 
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ihe Baron von Uslinow, resident al Jafla, who has had the kindness 
to send me a photograph and an excellent squeeze of it. It ii 
engraved on a block of limestone measuring about 060 m, long 
by 0-15 m. wide. It is cora[>osed of three lines, enclosed in a tablet, 
with dove-tailed oreiiletta, in the Roman style The characters are 
well formed, and interesting for the history of Hebrew writing. Tlie | 
language is the Aramaic or Chaldasan Hebrew, such as it appears ia 
the Talmud. Although it did not fail to present some difficulties, I 
have been able to decipher it completely :— 

rra pn wmnp tnn 

nri-on ^rc: m: ■'aT'a pnc ''a-n 

"This is the sepulchre of Youdan, son of Rabbi Tsrphon, the 
BeirabbL May his soul rest in peace, and his memory be blessed 
Farewell" 

This raises several curious questions : — 

First of all, as to the proper names. That of rn^,* Youdan, is 
met with several times among the names of ancient rabbis. We know, 
for instance, a Rabhi Youdan, son 0/ Aijibo, in"M '11 7VO. TW "^t 

That of pETtSi* Tarphon, has been illustrated by the famous 
adversary of Akiba. Rabbi Tarphon, of Lydda, figures among ihc 
learned men who assembled in that city at the epoch of Hadrian. 
Justinus Mart)T, in his dialogue, charges this zealot, a determined 
enemy of the J udxo-Christians, with playing the part of adversary of 
Christianity. This name of Tarphon is, moreover, nothing but the 
transcription of the Greek TpiJ^i", Trypkon, a name in very generii 
use in Syria, which the Hellenizing Jews had adopted ; it was bonic, 
for example, by one of the members of the Sanhedrim of -■MeKandria, 
colleague of Euodios and of Andron, who are mentioned on the oco- 
sion of the massacre of the Delta in the year j8. 

The title of ""ai^^' Beirabhi, which is spelt and pronounced in 
various manners, ^3^11^1 Berabbi, ^lil3, Beribbi, has not a very 
clear origin, but its meaning is not doubtful It is, in the Talmud, 

■ Or ri3Tl''t YaMdana. 

t Abba YouHat, Jfabii YonJan tht Naii, &c \Cf. Levy. nhtr. tVorUrt. *■'• 

See nlio Carmoly's " Pelurtnages Juifs en Tene Sainle," p>t>E 166.) 

J This is, I thinlt, the inie reading. The fiit nnd the icaiB aie connecEed : ft 
would be wrong lo CDnsider tlicsc two united but distinct elements as a aDgle Ut, 
and lo read the name TQIta. (Cf. /'flA*i Yose, fils de Mt3"113-1 
134 
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a title of eminent scholars (belonging to the y^'^S, b^-rab^ or to the 
2'V>'^3> bet-raby to the grand school). A Rabbi Beribbi is an autho- 
rized doctor. We have, then, certainly, in our inscription, to do 
with a personage of mark, and worthy of the carefully composed 
epitaph by which honour was done to his memory. 

The epithet of Beirabbi, by the position which it occupies in the 
phrase, would seem rather to relate to the father to the Rabbi 
Tarphon, than to the son Youdan. However, without wishing to 
come to a precise identification, I cannot help comparing with this 
monument a passage of the Talmud {Kiddushim, 2 1 ^), where there 
appears a Youdan exactly described as Beribbi : '^i*»1i TT^' 



The following communication has been received : — 

Dear Sir, February 19/A, 1884. 

Having been perplexed and confused by the various diverse 
and complex systems as propounded by various Assyrian scholars, 
English, French, and German, etc., and feeling sure that it must 
cause great inconvenience to general readers, the undersigned, 
having paid considerable attention to this subject, have decided to 
adopt a rational system of transliteration, which is as follows : — 



Character, 


Transliteration, 


Character, 


Transliteration, 


4-T 


' with any vowel 


1 


sa 


R< 


ba 


V 


§a 


tTTT* 


ga 


Vi 


za 


>^ 


ka 


Vi 


sa 


■s-T 


ka 

• 


SfT 


da 


-^T 


ba 


^ 


ta 


^ 


pa 


j^TTT 


ta 


^ 


ma 


V, 


a 


>^ 


na 


tT? 


e 


►tT 


la 


t^ 


• 

1 


Etn 


ra 


^ or< 


u 
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Following the example of the Sanskrit giaminariaiis, we have 
given the character carrj-ing the vowel a. If at some future time it 
be found necessary or desirable to alter any part of this system, we 
hope it will not be considered inconsistent, our only object is to 
establish a simple method of transliteration. 

G. Bbstin. 

Theo. G. Pinches. 

E. A- Budge. 

The following letter has been received : — 

Dear Sir, 

Having noticed in the last number of the Proctedings, that you 
have copied, for publication, the whole of the hypocephali in the 
British Museum, and that you would like to receive copies of 
specimens which members might possess, I beg to enclose an exact 
tracing of a fine hypocephalus made of linen and plaster, presented 
to the Museum of the Louwe, and of which I gave an account in 
the Refue Archhlogique, 1862, VI, p. 119. I add an extract of this 
article, as it may perhaps interest the readers of the Proceedings, 
although the subject has been ably treated by the eminent Egyptian 
scholar. Dr. Samuel Birch, President of the Society, 

It is generally known, that one of the great dc^mas of the 
religion of the ancient i^-ptians was the belief in the continuation 
of Ufe after death, and that the new existence was to b^in in the 
old body, which the soul was to rejoin. This belief caused them to 
embalm the body, in order to preserve it intact until the day of 
resurrection, and to protect it by virtue of talismans. Amongst 
these amulets was the disk called hypocephalus, which was placed 
under the head of the mummy, to maintain the vital warmth of the 
body. The scenes pottraj-ed on these disks relate, in all their 
details, to the resurrection and the renewed birth after death, and 
this idea is more particularly symboliicd by the course of the sun, 
the living image of divine generation. 

The hypocephalus in question is dirided into four comiiartments, 
two of which are opposed to the tno others, as if to indicate the two 
celestial hemispheres ; the upper one above the Icrrestrial world, 
and the lower one below n. A little inscription seems to denote the 
name of the amulet ; it heads the pan which represenu the lower ot 
ti6 
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dark hemisphere, from whence the sun was supposed to have come 
forth to mark the beginning of time, and reads as follows ; " [Disk 
to be placedj beneath the head of the Osirian Tatu, the justified." 
Other specimens give the variation, "Producer of heat beneath the 

head of the Osirian ." 

The first compartment shows the soul of the deceased, in the 
form of a hawk with a human head, adoring a cow which wears a 
disk and two feathers. Behind ihe soul is the hieroglyphical sign 
for siiadim'. The cow represents the goddess Hathor, who fulfils the 
important rSU of the Celestial Mother, and personifies the lower 
hemisphere of heaven in which the sun sets in the evening to issue 
from it the next morning, as after a new birth. She was supposed, 
in that character, to receive the deceased on his arrival at the gales 
of the Occident. Here, it is the soul of the deceased who asks 
to be bom again in the bosom of the Celestial Mother. The 
i6znd chapter of the Book of the Dead shows the figure of this 
cow, and the text relating to it (which will be given further down) 
recommends, amongst other things, that her image should be on the 
hypocephalus. Behind the cow stands a goddess, having for her 
head a disk with the mystical eye in it, and holding a lotus flower, 
another symbol of renewed birth. According to the late M. de 
Rouge, the mystical eye, called U!.a, conveys the idea of the renewal 
of a period, like the full-moon, the solstice, the equinoxes, &c, and 
it designates here the accomplislimenl of the period of resurrection, 
always assimilated with the daily and annual revival of the sun. 
The seated deity, half man and half hawk, is a type of Amon, 
the generating principle ; he holds the whip in his hand, and an 
ithyphalUc serpent with a hawk's head and human legs offers him the 
mystical eye. All these different symbols represent on one side the 
female, and on the other the male element, to express the idea of 
the eternal generative power. 

The second compartment shows the Sun in his boat, in the form 
of Num-Ra, ram-headed, a type the Sun generally takes when he 
Uaverses the lower hemisphere of heaven. The god is accompanied 
by six divine personages called Ketiu, who conduct and protect him 
in his course. At their head is Horus, with a hawk's head and the 
double crown of Upper and Lower Egy^it, piercing with his spear 
the serpent Apophis, who tries to stop the march of the solar planut. 
This scene represents, allegorically, the power of the rising Sun 
dispersing the shadows by the brilliancy of his rays. A child, carrying 
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his hand to his mouth, ts seated on a pedestal placed at the 
prow of the boal : it is Honis the younger, symbol of iithncy, and 
here also of the newtx>rn or rising Sun. The prow is omiunentei] by 
a lai^e lotus blossom to enforce the same idea. A second boal 
carries a cynocephalus sealed in a shrine; he is another symbol of 
the Via, or perfect equilibrium, but also an emblem of Thoth, whom 
he replaces very often, when this god is identified with the moon. 
Before the cynocephalus is a kind of altar, with a libation vase and 1 
lotus flower, the symbolism of which has already been explained. 
Other specimens represent the celestial and eternal generation of the 
Sun, by the goddess Nut, or heaven, leaning, with outstretched 
arms, over a scarabreus, the masculine principle of generation. This 
emblem 1 efers, more |)articularly, to the material reconstniction of the 
being. 

In the hpper compartment of the reversed hemisphere is a 
double-faced deity, with two feathers on his head, and holding in his 
left hand a standard surmounted by a jackal It is Anion, the supreme 
god of Thebes, identified with Ra, the Sun, under the name of 
Amon-Ra. As such, he receives all the qualifications attributed to 
the two deities, and represents (according to the late M. Dev^a) 
the unseen and mysterious principle of Amon and the visible and 
brilliant power of Ra combined. The boat on the right contains the 
ark of Osiris defunct A horizontal scarabaus is above it, having on 
one side the name of Isis, and on the other that of Nephthys, the 
two sisters of Osiris, who by their prayers effected the resurrection of 
their brother. They are supposed also to accomplish that of the 
deceased, as shown by some specimens on which the two goddesses 
arc represented addressing prayers to his soul. On the left, a mummi- 
fied hawk expanding his wings over a boat symbolizes, more especially, 
the resurrection of the soul. Above the hawk is the hier<^lyphical 
sign for ba, //le sou/, and the forepart of a ram, both followed by 
plural terminations, and often used to express the same idea. 

The centre of the second compartment is occupied by a quad- 
ruple ram-headed deity, Num-Ra, representing (according to 
Champollion) the Spirit of the four Elements, the Soul of the material 
world, and (according to Deveria) the Si>irit of the four Winds or four 
cardinal points. Eight cynocephaJi, four on each side of the god, 
raise their hands in prayer. Two cartouches inscribed with serpents, 
and two cerastes, complete the scene. 
128 
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The circular inscription informs us, that the hypocephalus be- 
longed to a lady named Tatu ; it reads as follows : " Oh Amon ol 
the Amons, who art in heaven above, direct thy face towards the 
body of thy son Ra ; maintain it in good condition ; preserve it in 
the funeral region ; turn thy face towards the body of thy daughter, 
the august Osirian, who is in the funeral region, Tatu, the justified, 
daughter of the lady of the house, Nes-Tafnut, the justified. Let 
warmth be beneath her head in the funeral region." 

This formula is found on several specimens ; it is taken from the 
162nd chapter of the Book of the Dead, which relates to the 
hypocephalus, and bears the title : " To produce warmth under the 
head of the deceased." Line 8, the text reads as follows : " Words 
to pronounce on the image of a cow, made of good gold, put on the 
neck of the deceased, and which is also to be drawn on a new 
charta placed under his head. Abundant warmth will then exist 
throughout his body, as if he were on earth. Such is the very great 
care the cow takes of her son Ra when he sets." The text con- 
tinues in the nth line : " Words to pronounce when you put this 
goddess on the neck of the deceased : Oh, Amon of the Amons, 
who art in heaven above, direct thy face towards the body of thy 
son ! maintain it in good -condition in the funeral region." 

The above extracts from the Book of the Dead show that the 
undertakers of the funeral of the deceased Tatu conformed entirely 
to the rules given for the preparation of her hypocephalus. 

Very truly yours, 

P. J. DE HORKACR. 

Paris, 1 2th February, 1884. 

The following has been received from Dr. Birch, in con- 
tinuation of his former remarks : — 

The first hypocephalus. No. 8445 //, has only in the middle the 
mystical cow of Athor, with the head ornament of the disk and 
ostrich feather and pendant of the sceptre of Athor ; behind it is the 
fan khaibi^ emblem of * the shade ;' before it stand the four genii of 
the Hades. Above are two horizontal lines of hieroglyphs, the 
purport of which is obscure, apparently reading — 

•* let me {fa kua) come protected, weeping from my abode." The 

129 
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line beneath reads TtTJ ^^ '^ ["[] ^ ^ which is also obscure, 

and ihe lower line H ^ 'v' "^^ P a pa a s, 'oh place of its abode.' 

'^'^^^^y l-nJ '^ ^^ m k'r ka (a, "under the authority 

of the male ka fa " or (doubles). This part is obscure, and is not 
repeated in the texts of the chapters relating to the hypocephali. 
The text round the border reads, " I am Amnion, who is in thy 
mystery in thy .... I am excluded from thy region like Turn in the 
great place in HeliopoUs, I am the spirit not stopped at thy terrors." 
The whole inscription here is difficult, the form J^ „ seems 
to be em lut, ' out of thy hand,' or ' power.' I am Turn in thy land, 
or the one put away from thy land, apparently allilerative with Turn, 
the god of Heliopolis, to whom these mystical lij-[jocephali or eya 
refer. The close of the sentence "^ QJ % ^ Q ^^^^ 



is obscure, but occurs in the same form on another hypocephalus. 
It reads, iair rttna sen/ k, ' turned back to the terrors of thee,' oi 
else ' my name {rnna) turning back thy terror.' There is no name 
of the proprietor attached to this hypocephalus. 

The other hypocephalus, 8445 c, has the same scenes as those 
previously described, the upper section having the hawk of Socharis 
in the boat (chapter 71 of the Ritual), above five rams and three 
birds, and the god Ra in the (souls) boat vignette of chapters 100. 
lot, 102. 136 ; above the boat is the vertical scarabEus, between the 
boats is the deity with two heads and the jackal scciHre, probably the 
mystical figure of chapter 165, In the middle section is the four ram- 
headed type of Amen Ra, holding the sceptre t'am, or uasm, having on 
each side two cynocephali standing in adoration. Before the god a 
cerastes serpent ; behind, another serpent in an oval. On the othcf 
division, reversed, is (he cow of Athor, having before it the four genii 
of the Amenti, and the scarabaeus ; behind the goddess with the eye b 
the disk for head, with flower in right hand ; behbd the cow is the 
seated disked PantJieistic deity adored by Nahab, or Nahab-ka. The 
inscription round the margin reads : ' Oh Ammon (oQ the Aramons 
who are above (or the Amenti), give thy face to the body of the 
sistrum player of Amen Ra, Nasharpakhrat, justified daughter of the 

divine divine father sacrificer Hasnaf of - . , Amen justified, 

making htr safe in Kar Neter (Hades), thou hast made the warmth 
under head , . . , being on earth." 

130 
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In this inscription occurs the unusual and later form 1 Uas-ra 

^ u ^ o I 

(Brugsch, Worterbuch, 986), for Hi) or "Osiris," and the late 
sacerdotal title f ^^ J perhaps a variant of "^w '^^^> ^^ ^^ 

sense of 'sacrificer' (Brugsch, Worterbuch^ p. 1633), but no 
actual variant of the form on the hypocephalus has yet been 
found, and the word, although often repeated, is of ambiguous 

meam'ng. The name ^ '^^^^ Hasenef is probably a variation of 

O ^^^ Haresentef, * delight of her father,' found on a late 

tablet This h3rpocephalus, like the others, is of a late period, about 
B.C 350. 

The following letter has been received : — 

The Bow in the Egyptian Sky. 

Dear Mr. Rylands, 

In my paper on Egyptian Mythology recently published in 
the Transactions of our Society, I hesitated (VoL VIII, page 213) 
about identifying with the Rainbow the Bow mentioned in the 132nd 
chapter of the Book of the Dead. The Egyptian text is as follows : — 



i¥ki,rii^.t; 




(( 



I am the Lion-god, issuing from the Bow ; he (the god) hath 
shot forth, he is the eye of Horns." 

What is that Bow from which the Sun can be said to issue, or to 
have shot forth ? A very good hint towards the solution of this 
enigma will be found in the Eio-oyeoy^ of the Greek astronomer 
Geminus, who wrote in the year a.d. 77. This very able writer, in 
his seventh chapter, proves by excellent arguments that the moon 
derives its light from the sun, and he makes what Arago calls 
" Tobservation trfes delicate " that a line drawn from the centre of 
the sun bisects at right angles the line which joins the two horns of 
the crescent 

Let us then call the Crescent a Bow. This Bow is always 
turned to the sun ^ the arrow which it shoots necessarily has for its 
aim the sun, or the sun is itself the missile shot from it. 
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The moon's crescent is, I believe, the real solution of the 
mythological riddle ; which really implies an observation of lunar 
phenomena not less delicate than that which is praised in the Greek 
astronomer. But there are other allusions in the Book of the Dead 
which imply that the most ancient Egyptians were aware that the 
moon's light was derived from the sun. 

The second chapter begins by addressing the sun-god, ^a • 

O / (1 X x-**^ " O thou, unique one, who shinest ^^vm 



the moon ;" and the sixty-fifth chaj)ter, which is of kindred import, 

begins in the same way : (1 ^ ^ W ^v (1 o S y*^ 

" O thou who shinest forth from the moon." 

Such is the true sense of these two passages. The preposition 

5^ or / , ef/ty is undoubtedly susceptible of the sense q{ like ; but 

it is not in Egj'pt, but rather in northern regions like our own, that 
tl'.e sun is likely to be addressed as shining like the moon. And if 



he really shone like the moon he would not be i //a, unique. 

n 

It is a delightful thing to acknowledge one's errors. Let me 
therefore take this opportunity of saying that I was wrong at p. 199 

(note) of this paper on Mythology, in my explanation of ^^ 
The latter sign ^^ is not a mistake for ^^ as I thought, for it occurs 
repeatedly in very ancient monuments (see e.g., Denkmdler, II ^ 36, 
89 a and c). But this acknowledgment does not bring me one 
whit nearer to the opinion which I was controverting. 

P. LE P. Renoit. 



The Aleppo Inscription. 

In my note on this inscription printed in the Proceedings of June 
5th, 1883, I mentioned that a sketch had been taken by Major- 
(ieneral S. W. Crawford. It is, so far as I am aware, the only other 
copy not published, and I am happy, through the kindness of Major- 
General Crawford, to be able to place it before the Members of the 
Society, and thus complete the series of illustrations of this text, 
the original being now destroyed. 
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The sketch of which the annexed plate is a copy was made on 
the 31st March, 1876, and is thus described by Major-General 
Crawford : — Basalt stone in Mosque of Famia-el-Kildin, Aleppo. 
" I did the best I could to copy it exactly. There was another stone 
with an inscription of same character in a house near by. The stone 
was used as a sill, and the characters were illegible. A crowd 
collected as I was copying the one near the Antioch gate, but as I 
had protection I was not disturbed." 

I cannot but agree with the opinion of the late George Smith, 
who told General Crawford that it was the best copy that had been 
taken of the inscription, and I may add that from it some of the 
errors of other copyists may be easily corrected. 

It must, however, always be a subject of regret that none of our 
officials in Aleppo, with so many opportunities, ever took the trouble 
to obtain either a photograph or squeeze of this interesting stone. 

W. H. Rylands. 



Note. — The description by M. Clermont-Ganneau of the 
altar found near Mount Gerezim, has unfortunately not yet 
come to hand. It will be published in a future number of 
the Procecdifigs. 

W. H. R. 



The next Meeting of the Society will be held at 9, Conduit 
Street, Hanover Square, W., on Tuesday, ist April, 1884, at 
8 p.m., when the following papers will be read : — 

I. Dr. Chotzner : — " Notes on the Social Position and Life of 
the Hebrew Woman in Biblical Times." 

II. Rev. A. LowY :— "Technological Terais (Hebraic and non- 
Hebraic), marking the progress of Ancient Culture." 
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ERRATA, 

Proceedings^ February, 1884. 

Page 77, line 8 from end, after Semitic add alphabet 

Page 77, line 7 from end, for letter, names reeul letter-names. 

Page 79, line 23, for then read the. 

Page 80, line 8, for Prissi read Prisse. 

Page 81, line 16, for Epypt read Egypt 

Page 81, line 1 1 frx>m end, after long insert been. 

Page 82, line 8 from end, for syllabisms read syllabism. 

Page 85, line 20, for J^ reeui 5lf* 

Page 86, line 23, for ^ read ^\ 
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THK FOLLOWING BOOKS ARE REQUIRED FOR THE 

LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY. 



BoiTA, Monuments de Ninive. 5 vols., folio. 1 847-1 850. 

Place, Ninive et rAss)n'ie, 1866-1869. 3 vols., folio. 

Brugsch-Bev, Grammaire D^motique. i vol., folio. 

Geographische Inschriften Altaegyptische Denkmaeler. 

Vols. I— III (Brugsch). 

Recueil de Monuments 6gyptiens, copies sur lieux et 

public par H. Brugsch et J. DUmichen. (4 vols., and 
the text by Diimichen of vols. 3 and 4.) 

DuMiCHEN, Historische Inschriften, &c., ist series, 1867. 

2nd series, 1869. 

Altaegyptische Kalender-Inschriften, 1866. 

Tempel-Inschriften, 1862. 2 vols., folio. 



GoLENiscHEFF, Die Mettemichstele. Folio, 1877. 

Lepsius, Nubian Grammar, &c., 1880. 

De Rouge, 6tudes 6gyptologiques. 13 vols., complete to 1880. 

Wright, Arabic Grammar and Chrestomathy. 

ScHROEDER, Die Phbnizische Sprache. 

Haupt, Die Sumerischen Familiengesetze. 

.ScHRADER, Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament. 1872. 

Rawlinson, Canon, 6th and 7th Ancient Monarchies. 

■ History of Egypt. 2 vols. 1882. 

OsBURN, The Antiquities of Egypt. 8vo., 1841. 

Robinson, Biblical Researches. 8vo., 1841. 

PiERRET, Dictiorinaire d'Archdologie 6gyptienne. 8vo. Paris, 1875. 

BuRKHARDT, Eastem Travels. 

Wilkinson, Materia Hieroglyphica. Malta, 1824-30. {Text only.) 

Chabas, M^anges 6gyptologiques. 1862-1873. 

L*6gyptologie. Tomes I and II, 1874 and 1875. 

Maspero, Du genre ^pistolaire chez les 6gyptiens de Te'poque 

Phraonique. 8vo. Paris, 1872. 

De Carchemis oppidi Situ et Historia Antiquissima. 

Svo. Paris, 1872. 
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FOURTEENTH SESSION, 1883-84. 



Sixth Meetings \st Aprils 1884, 
SAMUEL BIRCH, D.C.L, LL.D., &c, President, 

IN THE CHAIR. 



•^f^^f^ 



The following Presents were announced, and thanks 
ordered to be returned to the Donors : — 

From the Royal Society:— The Proceedings. Vol XXXVI. 

No. 29. 8va London, 1884. 
From the Royal Geographical Society : — The Proceedings and 

Monthly Record of Geography. Vol VI. No. 4. 8vo. 

London, 1884. 
From the Royal Institute of British Architects : — ^The Proceedings 

Session 1883-84. Nos. 9 and 10. 4ta London. 
From the Acad^mie Imp^riale des Sciences de St. Pet^rsbourg : — 

Mdanges asiatiques. Tome IX. Livr. i. 8vo. St Peters- 

bourg, 1883. 
From the Editor: — ^The American Antiquarian and Oriental 

Journal. Vol. VI. No. i. January, 1884. 8vo. Chicago. 
From Dr. Oscar von Lem: — ^The Pentateuch, with a Russian 

Translation by M. Mandelstamm. 4to. Berlin, 1872. 
From the Author: — Dictionnaire du Papyrus Harris. No. i. 

Public par S. Birch, d'apr^s Toriginal du British Museum, par 

le Dr. Karl Piehl. 8vo. Vienna, 1882. 
From the Author: — Dialectes Egyptiens, retrouv^ au Papyrus 

HaiiiSyNa i,parleDocteurKarlPiehL 8vo. Stockholm. 1882. 
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From the Amhor : — Israel im Aegj-plen. Von Prof. Dr. Heuuich 

Brugsch. 8vo. 
From the Author : — Die Chamirsprache in Abessinien. Part I. 

Von Leo Reinisch. Svo. Wien. 1884. 

Aus dem Jahrgange 1883 der Sitzungsberichle der Phil.-hisI, 

Classe der kais.-Akademie der Wissenschaften (CV. B., 3. Heft, 

S. 573), besonders abgednickt. 
From the Author (D. Pierides) : — The Cyprus Museum : a short 

account of operations. 4to. 

The following have been purchased by the Council for the 
Library of the Society : — 

Hieroglyphics collected by the Egyptian Society, arranged by 
Thomas Young, M.D., F.R.S. Folio. London. i88a. 

Pauli Ernes ti Jablonsltii Opuscula, qui bus ling\-a antiqritas 
Aegyptiomm, difficilia librorum sacronim loca et Hbtori»e 
ecciesiasticae capita illvstrantur. 4 vols. Svo, Lugduni 
Batavorum. 1804 to 1813. 

Scripturae linguae Phteniciae monumenta, quotquot supersunt ediu 
et inedita ad autographorum optimorumque exemplorum fidem 
edidit additisque de scriptura et lingua Phcenicum commentarus 
illustravit Guil. Gesenius. 3 parts. 4to. Lipsiie. 1837. 

Palms and Temples, being notes of a four months' voyage upon 
the Nile. By Julian T. B. Arnold. Svo. London. iS8a. 

The following were nominated for election at the next ' 

Meeting on May 6th, 1884: — 

Principal John Cairns, D.D., United Presbyterian College, Edin- 
burgh. 

Dr. G. Lansing, The American Mission, Cairo. 

I. D. Moody, Mendota, Illinois, U.S.A. 

Diilwyn Parish, Widmore, Bromley, Kent 

J. G. E. Sibbald, The Admiralty, Spring Gardens. 
The following were elected members of the Societ}', 
having been nominated on March 4th : — 

Rev, Antony John Massing, St. Anne's, Keighley, Vorks. 

Sir Henry B. Meux, Bart., Dauntsey House, Chippenham, Wilts. 

John Zeuch, Briihl 53, III, Leipzig. 

Heinrich Zimmern, 13, Large Strasse, Leipzig, 

Professor Thomas Joseph Lamy, UniversilS de Louvain, 
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A paper was read by Dr. Chotzner, " On the Life and 
Social Position of Hebrew Women in Biblical Times:" — 

This paper was intended to give, as far as can be ascertained from 
the Biblical records, a faithful description of the mode of life, and of 
the rank held at home by Hebrew women. An erroneous notion, 
Dr. Chotzner stated, seemed to prevail as to the place assigned to 
Hebrew women in the family and society by the Mosaic law, as welt 
as to the actual position she occupied in Biblical times. It was, he 
said, generally believed that, owing to the fact that polygamy was 
silently tolerated, and because a certain amount of authority was 
given to the father and husband over his daughters and wife 
respectively the position of the woman of old must have been a low 
and degraded one. This was found on examination not to be 
correct, and from the issue of this review of the past history of her 
position it would be seen first, that she then enjoyed a greater 
amount of freedom than any other Oriental woman, and also that 
her mode of life during a long period resembled in some respects 
what we are accustomed to meet with in modem society. 

The records of this history naturally divided themselves into two ■ 
distinct periods. The first, commencing with the Creation, termi- 
rated at the time when the Israelites took possession of Palestine. 
The second continued from that time up to the date at which the 
second Temple in Jerusalem was built. 

Naturally the prominent features of the first division are great 
simplicity of manner from their primitive mode of hfe, occasioned by 
their living either in the open air or in tents. The same simplicity ia 
manifested in. respect to their costume. Having pointed out the 
peculiarities of their life and condition in the first division. 
Dr. Chotzner passed to the second, during which a remarkable 
change took place in the life, habits, and .social standing of Hebrew 
women. The simplicity of inanners gave way to a punctilious 
etiquette, and a life of luxurj', and to some extravagant habits. At 
the same time, little by little, the condition of the women improved, 
for the most part owing to the natural change brought about by their 
having a permanent abode in large commercial towns ; thus coming 
more in contact with their own people and foreign nationalities, and 
producing results which Dr. Chotzner endeavoured to trace from the 
few incidents of life handed down from ancient times. 

The Rev. A. Lowy, Rev. W. Wright, D.D., Rev. J. Marshall, 
Mr. G. A. Simcox, Dr. S. Louis, Dr. Chotzner, and the President 
took part in the discussion which ensued. 
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Tbe fbOowiog japa by tbe Rev. A. Lavy, " On Tcchno- 
fagical Tents ia Aaaatt Semitic Culture and Folk-lore," 

Di. Louis deiiTcml at die last , 
in the Talmud, ga<re me tbe ' 
these two subjeOs : — 
Icims in tbe Hebretr Ungnage, and ' 
nd in TKioas noD-Semilic languages. 
of tbe Smitk amoog the Semitic and dod- 

—I wish to point out a curions 
D in tbe tedmofagjcal history of the ancient Hebrem, 
aamdj, tfaal tbeir words jdatii^ to handicrafts gave way veiy 
coBsidenblr to Creek sod Latin terms, which received their 
■jpni— wAi p ia the posl-biblka] literature of the Jews and the 
SjrtyCbaisbam. 

The onse of (his ■<■■■■■■■ ■! of ancient technical terms and the 
bUrodnctiao of BM^Semilic sibstitiites can easily be accounted for. | 
The tiaatpx in the owaasUp of tbe country by successive conquerara 
levotaitianiscd tbe langoages of tbe original inhabitants. The coo- 
qoests of Alexander the Great brought a new species of culture into 
tbe lands peopled by a buge p<mioo of the Semitic race. Domestic 
and public improvements were now made in various handJcnfbi 
and these improvements ha%-ing afTected the employments and tbe 
habits of the people, they found a faithful record in Hebraic and in 
Aramaic lileiature. The Greek language, in particular, gained Id 
ancient times the same preponderance, as the French language- 
throogh causes peculiar to itself — has acquired in modem centuriet 
In Alexandria the Jews used to rcdte their prayers in Greek. 
Opinions expressing admiration for the melodious Greek language 
occur in ancient Jewish works ; and these opinions are set aside bj 
other Jewish authorities, who would not pennit that Jewish maidm 
should be instructed in GreeL Even this objection proves that 
Greek was as much in vc^e among the Jews as it was among the 
Romans. Within a hundred years before the rise of Chrislianiiy 
there came the incubus of the Roman domination. These foreigneis 
brought with them an additional nomenclature, bul the ancient 
Hebrew and the Aramaic writings were more impregnated irilh 
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Hellenic than with Latin words. In the tradesman's shop, and in 
the marketing bazaar, an interchange of foreign words, side by side 
with a traffic in mercanlile goods, became a matter of common 
necessity. The new words served as the stamp and became the 
evidence of a newly introduced culture. A few words relating to 
Tarious trades, occupations, places and things, may suffice to illustrate 
the facts which have been here adduced. 

The weaver, Hebrew oreg, is called in Rabbinical writings and in 
the Syriac, f dAflSi / from the dialectic Greek word ytpiat. 

The textile material is called (from the same Greek word) 
garditha. This recurs in the continental word gardint (a curtain). 

The fringes on the fringed garment of the Israelites, in Hebrew, 
Hitsith, is in the Aramaic versions of Onkelos and of Jonathan ben 
Uzziel, kruspeda, from the Greek npaamlav. The same word, but 
in plural, is employed in the Septuagint version of the law relating to 
the fringed garments. (Numbers xv, 38.) The Greek translators 
apparently read hitztoth ("fringes"), instead of Izitsilh ("a fringe"). 

Baker's Trade. Fine flour, in Hebrew soleth, is called in the 
Aramaic dialect kimcha semida. The latter word corresponds with 
the Greek (rifii'aaXit, or (ri/uSaXtt. 

Several terms relating to confectionery have characteristic names 
derived from the Greek. For instance, tsmfvan, a thin cake, in 
Greek rir\aplTT]t. 

Architecture. The architect is called in the Rabbinical language 
I atrhiUcton. A palace is called paitin ; the dining-room, teraclin 
{fridinium) ; a treasury is called apotheke; and theatre, tiatron, 
pL liatroth. 

Carpenter's and Joiner's Work. The Hebrew /tadam, a footstool, 
is in Rabbinical language epipodin, from the Greek vimaohuai. 

To the Greeks the Hebrews were also indebted for an insight 
into engineering work, an engine or a machine being called margania, 
from the Greek word /loyyoimif. 

With the view of eventually making a comparison between the 
culture of the ancient Hebrews and their post-biblical successors, I 
noted down all the technical terms which occur in the Hebrew 
Scriptures. A strict classification of these terms is impossible. 
Many words which could be placed under one particular head might 
with equal cogency be included in a different class. Omitting halfa- 
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dozen words relating to the potter's work, the technical stock of 
words is approximately as follows : — - 

I. Temis relating to artificers in metals, stone, and wood, and 
which concern the producer, the working material, and the prodact, 
amount to i6o words, 

3. Terms relating to buildings and kindred structures, 140 words. 

3. Implements, 130 words. 

4. Concerning the weaver's pursuit, 130 words. 

5. Relative to garments, 50 words. 

6. Relative to food, drink, and ointments, 40 words. 

7. Relative to weights and measures, 35 words. 

8. Relative to colours, 15 words. 
Total of technical terms, 700 words. 

II. In referring to the position which the smith holds i 
antiquities of nations, we find among the Semites no less than 
among the Aryans, that the title of the smith covers a much larger 
ground than is implied by his modem productions. The smidi 
holds a place of his own in the ancient traditions which we 
reproduced in general folk-lore. 

In the present inquiry I will adopt the following order : Firrt 1 
will examine the various significations of the Hebrew word eAaraih, 
one meaningjaf which is " smith." 

I.will_next pass on to languages akin to Hebrew, and then refer 
to Aryan names, all of which have engendered curious ideas and 
traditions. These ideas and traditions among Semitic and noo- 
Semitic races seem to run in parallel lines, though originally tiiey 
may have radiated from one centre. 

The idiomatic Hebrew exi^ressions relating to the smith are of 
more ancient date than the monotheistic teachings of Moses, than 
any legislative enactments against dee|>-rooled superstidons, thin 
the appearance of IsraeUtes in the community of nations. 

It has already been stated that the Hebrew designation of 
"smith" is CHABASH. According to a common but not always 
a correct rule, all Hebrew nouns are supposed to have been 
developed out of verbs. The verb from which we can trace the 
word eharash {Smith) has four meanings, all of which may be 
summed up in the idea " to work out," or " to contrive." I give the 
translation of the verb eharash in the following order : — 

ist To work as an artificer in common metfUs, in stone, in wood 

and. To work as a ploughman in the fields, that \s, to plough, 
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1 series of thoughts, that is, to be still; also, 



3rd. To work out 
to be deaf or dumb, 

4th. To work out a series of mischievous thoughts, that is, to plot. 

These four notions are interchangeable, and are capable of 
producing a perfect kaleidoscope of poetic imagery. 

For example (No. 4), to plot, is the same as (No. a), to plough, in 
the region of mischief To explain this connection of ideas I refer 
to Hosea x, 13 : " Ye have ploughed up the field of wickedness, ye 
have reaped iniquity." 

I am here principally occupied with the first of these four 
meanings. The labour and title of the smith as an artificer, or as 
the contriver of many useful pieces of work, must have been early 
and widely known when the ancestors of the nations belonging to 
the stock of the Semitic family were still living together, perhaps on 
the banks of the Euphrates and the Tigris. The Arabs had not yet 
taken to the Ufe of nomads, and the Syrians shared the household 
opinions of those who became the ancestors of the Hebrews. 

The smith is the people's prominent artificer, according to the 
testimonies of Isaiah (x), 19, 20, and xl, 17), Jeremiah x, 3 and 9), 
and Hosea viii, 6. He is employed as the manufacturer of idols, as 
the armourer in the time of war, and as the agricultural implement 
maker in the time of peace (1 Sam, xiii). Like the corresponding 
terms in Greek, rtj^ninir, and in XjiXoi, faber, the Hebrew word cliarash 
was applied to the skilful followers of various plastic handicrafts. 
The iron-smith was distinguished as ckarash barzel, the copper-smith 
as charash nechoshdht the sculptor or stone-worker as charash eben, 
the worker in wood as charash ctsim. When the art of the smith who 
worked in iron and in brass became marked by the use of a special 
apparatus, that is by the use of the bellows, he received the designa- 
tion of nafclia, from nafach, to blow with bellmus, which according 
to Mr. Pinches is identical with the Assyrian term napcku. 

But we must turn back to a very primitive time. The people 
looked with amazement, as village children do in the present day, at 
the man capable of causing inflexible metal to yield to the force of 
the fire and the hammer, or capable of converting fused and liquid 
masses of metal into hard and permanent implements. The artificer 
became identified with the mysterious worker of miracles and 
incantations. 

In civilising Mosaism, charash meant an artificer, a skilful and 
inventive contriver. In the romance of folk-lore c/iarash meant ai) 
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artificer whose power extended lo supernatural performances. The 
man professing to understand incantations or snake-charming was 
called chacham charaihim, literally the wisest of artificers, and this 
title was transferred to the skilfully manufacturing artizan. His 
further epithet was tiebon lackash, i.e., capable of effectually whisper- 
ing to snakes, so as to take away from them their deadly poison. If 
the wizard failed in depriving the adder of its venom there was the 
excuse ready at hand, the adder is deaf and cannot hear the charmer's 
incantation. This excuse lies at the foundation of the idiomatic 
irony in Ps. Iviii, 5, " Their fury is like the fury of the serpent. They 
are like the deaf pethat (python) that stoppeth up its ear," In 
another section of the Bible we meet with a similar reference to 
serpents and cockatrices, " against which there is no charm."* 

In the Aramean, Jewish, and Christian idioms, charasha stands 
for sorcerer. The ancient notion that the "smith as the manual 
artificer " has been at work disappears in these idioms. The nafeha, 
as has already been stated, denotes the true working smith. In the 
Aramaic language nagar, and in Arabic najar, stands for die skilful 
artificer. 

And as the various handicrafts became more distinct from each 
other, this word nagar was in the languages just roentionedt 
employed to denote " carpenter." 

A striking parallel between Semitic and non-Semitic folk-lore is 
exhibited in the position assigned to the smith as the people's great 

' It may here be noticed that the verb cunnected with na^haih, a stake, ii 
often employed in the sense of working as ■ wiiaid ox diviner (see foi eiuDple 
Gen. xliv, j and 15). In Nambcrs xxiv, 1, the Anglican version has, "be 
(Balaam) went not .... to seek incanlaliimi." This wordj" incantatioiu " ii * 
translation of mrhajhim, which literally means " snakes." 

t In r^ard lo the or^pn of this word, I venture lo suggcsl thai it originillj' 
meant smith, and is identical with the modem Petsian n-ord akaagar, ■ smidL 
Akan means Iron, for means a worker. Akan is identical with the Latin aitnaa 
or aeneuj, metal or brass. Tliis word docs not seem to have been nnknovn (0 
the Hebrews. In Jeremiah xxxvi, 31 and 23 occurs ihe word ai, which, acrordiag 
to the media'sal leiicogrnphet Parchon, mean a btaztn vessel. This oA is ihrn 
connected with aian in Persian and the adjective aieneits in Latin. The PetsiiD 
ahangar appears in this instance 10 be repioduced in the shortened form nagor. 

Such stunted Tonns arc very frequent in Hebrew, and this interchange <f 
technical terms amongst Semites and Aryans was not of exceptional occurrence. 
The Persians adopted the Hebrew Uinmii; a furnace, and this instance iloct 
not stand isolated. 
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artificer, as ihe worker of miracles, as the sagacious deliverer from 
the danger of poisonous snakes. 

In Aryan mytliology which has been perpetuated in ancient epics 
and in long-lived popular traditions, the smith makes his productions 
of sword and armour irresistible by dipping them in dragon's blood ; 
just as a man taking a bath in such blood was supposed lo have made 
himself invulnerable. The name of the smith always serves as the 
designation of the owner of pre-eminent manual skill, 

Grimm, and after him many others, in exploring the Iceland 
Sagas, brought to light the fact that the old Scandinavians admired 
the authors of songs under the title of song-smiths, and they dreaded 
the baleful smith, that is the worker of injury, whom they styled 
bolvasmithr. The Anglo-Saxons had their workers of glory under 
the name of ivotider-smith, and the earners of honour under the 
name of ere-smith. In the same way we find in the text of the 
Hebrew Scriptures the phrase chorah raah, which means the 
contriver or forger of mischief. The tendency of skill, if not 
controlled otherwise, is to apply the masterly monopoly to singularly 
selfish purposes. The limping Vulcan reappears in the diabU boitatx 
and in numerous folk-tales in perfectly analogous disguises. The 
Roman Vulcan is phonetically transferred into the Germanic Witland, 
the smith. This name, commencing with the letters w, i, I, or w, e, I, 
means cunning both in the sense of skilfulness and of slyness. 

Grimm was the first to point out that the smithy of the worker at 
the forge was called in Germany until a comparatively recent time 
" iVUiand's Haus." 

Sir Walter Scott, in " Kenilworth," introduces Wayland the 
Smith as a beneficent mystic. This Wayland obviously derived his 
name fi-om a mythological prototype. But the fundamental form of 
this name, the !V, i, I, survives in the English language only in an 
opprobrious sense, in the word " wily," or " wiles," and also in the 
word " guile." In like manner the Greek tij^vt), though respectably 
connected with our word " technical " and " technology," was capable 
of conveying the idea of " artfulness ; " whilst the 'Laimfaher (derived 
from fitc-ber), the fac-totum of artificer's work, gave rise to " fabrica- 
tion," to show that skill may lead to spurious manufacture, and that 
the forge of the smith may suggest the impositions of the " forger." 
These turnings from right-doings to wrong-doings find their corre- 
sponding type in the Hebrew word cAarash, the smith. It may be 
a matter of contention whether the Hebrew word charash originally 
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signiSed an arlificir, and meant at a later time the plough-man ; or 

whether the agricultural signification preceded the meaning of artificer. 
But I will, in conclusion, draw attention to a parallel set of words. 

The Latin aro, " I plough," is enlarged in orator, the ploughman, 
and in arairum, the plough, just as the Hebrew charash, " to plough," 
is reproduced in cAcwj//, " the ploughman," and ntathareshfth, "the 
ploughshare." From arg, " I plough," or " I labour," we again have 
ars artis, and if we translate into Hebrew the phrase "a work ^ 
art," we would say, mahseh yedi charash, " the handiwork of an 
artificer." The impostor's artfulness would similarly be rendered 
into Hebrew by the word (harash. We would say in classical 
Hebrew, " he contriveth," or " he plougheth up falsehood in his 
heart." The smith's work and the ploughman's labour meet together 
in that well-known Biblical passage, which may well have been 
suggested by the twofold meaning of cltarash, and illustrates peace as 
supplanting human strife : " They shall strike their swords into 
ploughshares, and their spears into pruning hooks. 

But in the early history of man the regular pursuit of the plough- 
man came later than the desultory contrivances of the wandering 
artificer. For this reason it is presumable that the first meanii^ of 
charash was "to contrive," and that this Hebrew word must be rele- 
gated to the more remote period, when the settlements of the 
husbandman were not yet thought of, and when the folk-lore about 
charash the smith was still in its infancy. 

Remarks were added by Dr. S. Louis, Dr, Chotzner, and the 
President. 

Thanks were returned for these communications. 



The following is the paper by Mr. Theo. G. Pinches and 
Mr, E, A. Budge, read at the last meeting, March 4th : — " On 
an Edict of Nebuchadnezzar I (about B.C. 1150)." 

The object from which this translation is made is 25^ inches 
high, SJ broad, 6J thick. It is made of hard white limestone, and 
is like the so-called "boundary stones" in shape. It was found 
by Mr. Rassam at Abfl-habbah in i88a. It contains two columns 
of beautifully executed writing, each column containing sixty lines. 
The inscription covers two sides of the monument, and the third is 
occupied by the emblems of the gods (or as some think, signs of the 
Zodiac) commonly found on stones of this class. A representation 
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of these, together with a copy of the original text, and a trans- 
cription into later Babylonian, will be found in the second part of 
the 5th volume of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia. 

The following translation was made as far back as last September, 
but the authors considered that they had no right to forestall the 
official publication of the British Museum by publishing so large 
and important a section of volume. As, however, a copy* [the 
esecution of which might be improved] of the text, with a trans- 
criiition and a German translation, has lately appeared, it has been 
thought advisable to issue a correct text and a translation. 

The text begins with the name, titles, and summary of the con- 
quests of Nebuchadnezzar I. The god Marduk commanded him to 
set forth on a warlike expedition, and for the fulfilment of this order 
the pious king set forth from Der, " the fortress of Anu," and wasted 
the country for thirty kasbu {i.e., sixty miles). The time of the year 
was most un propitious, for it was sultry June; all wells, fountains, 
and brooks had dried up, and no water of any sort was to be had. 
But in spite of these difficulties the warlike king's zeal was unabated ; he 
marched forward sustained by the gods, and none dared to oppose him. 

Now a certain Ritti-Marduk, the master of Belh-Karziyabku, 
held a fortress called Beth-Imitti (i.e., house of my right hand), and 
he was not a tributary to Nebuchadnezzar. While Nebuchadnezzar 
was marching and capturing the country far and wide, all the kings 
of those parts gathered together to oppose him. The text describes 
their meeting and battle of the allied forces with Nebuchadnezzar 
under the metaphor of a storm. The dust raised up by their forces 
darkened the face of the sun, and their attack is compared to the 
driving on of the hurricane, the meeting of clouds charged with 
lightning, and the torrents of rain pouring down. The confusion 
was so great that one man couid not recognize another. Ritti- 
Marduk courageously burnt his fortress to prevent its falling into the 
hands of the enemy, and came down to take part in the fight against 
the king of Elam and the other kings hostile to Nebuchadnezzar. 
Whether his forces were too few, or from whatever cause, like Josiah, 
he was beaten, and his country made tributary to the king of Elam, 
Nebuchadnezzar, mindful of his spirited resistance, took his part, 
and made an expedition against the king of Elam, ravaged it, and 
took great spoil therefrom. 

* Hilprecht, Fteibrief Nebuchidneuai I. 4IU. Lcipzi);, iSSj. 
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When he returned to Akkad he remembered with gratitode and 
goodwill the services of Ritti-Marduk. The kingdom of Beth- 
Karziyabku, which had been granted to Rilti-Marduk in days of old 
by a former king of Babylonia (?), as a province independent of the 
kingdom of Namar (in which it was situated), had been reduced to 
submission by the king of Namar. When Nebuchadnezzar dis- 
covered this, and found that £eth*Karziyabku had been a free 
province under the old Babylonian rule, he called the scribe Bel- 
tabnt-bulli|, and in the presence of the chief men of his kingdom 
and that of Ritti-Marduk, whose names are recorded, he drew up 
the following deed, re-establishing and confirming the privileges 
which Ritti-Marduk's ancestors had enjoyed. 

It was decreed that no messenger, chief, or governor of Namar 
should enter Ritti-Marduk's dominions ; that no horse, foal, ot mare- 
master should enter therein; that the king of Namar should not 
exact taxes of oxen and sheep, etc i and that the plantations and 
^ trees should not be cut down. 

It was further decreed that the castle of Beth-Samas and the 
city Ilu-Basa should not be rebuilt ; and that a bridge should not be 
made nor a road opened without the consent of Ritti-Marduk. 
No men residing in the territory of Beth-Karziyabku, whether they 
live in town or in country, shall be liable to conscription for the 
army of the king of Namar, provided only that they be natives 
of Nipur or Babylon. This is the decree which Nebuchadnezzar 
made for future days. The usual curses on anyone who shall dare 
to alter this covenant, or destroy it, are appended. 

1. When Marduk the king of "the gods sent Nebuchadnezzar the 

glorious prince 

2. the mighty, the offspring of Babylon, the chief of kings 

3. the warlike ruler, the governor of Eridu, 

4. the sun of his country rejoicing his people, 

5. protector of the boundaries, the establisher of the sons [of 

Babylonia], 

6. the king of justice who judges with righteous judgment, 

7. the warlike man who to make battle increased his army, 

8. the bearer of the mighty bow, fearless in battle, 

9. who with his weapons struck down the power of the country 

of Lullubi, 
10. the subduer of Phoenicia, spoiler of the Kassites, 
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. the anointer of kings, the prince, the beloved of the god Marduk 
. [the words " Marduk the king of tAe gods smt" (see line i) farm 

this line in the text'] 
. he sent forth his weapons to revenge Akkad. 
. From Der the fortress of the god Anu 
, he niade destruction for the distance of thirty kasbu {i.e., sixty 

miles). 
. In the month, the month Tammuz, he took the road. 

. The burning (?) blazed like fire, 

. and covering (?) the roads there sprouted forth undergrowth 

(or jungle) 
I. there was no water of any sort, the places thereof were destroyed. 
'. The strength of the great horses remained, 
. and the zeal of the warlike hero returned. 
. The mighty king went forward, the gods sustained him, 
;. and Nebuchadnezzar marched on, none opposing him. 
I. He turned not back from the strength of the field, the wooden 

growth he cut down. 
;. Ritti-Marduk lord of the house of Bit-Karziyabku, 
I. who his fortress, Bit-lmitti, 

'. (to) the king his lord he did not give up— he burnt his fortress. 
I. The strong king marched speedily, he captured as far as the 

bank of the river Ula- 
(, The kings of every region gathered together, they made battle, 
1. (and) among them the fire blazed forth. 
.. The face of the sun was darkened by their clouds of dust, 
r. the hurricane collected itself, the storm broke. 
[. In the storm of their battle 
^ a hero, the possessor of a chariot, could not recognize the 

companion with him. 
;. Ritti-Marduk, lord of the house of Bit-Karziyabku, 
). who his fortress, Btt-Imitti, 

'. (to) the king his lord he did not give up— he burnt his fortress, 
J. he feared not the battle, he ! ''^^f^h^^j' j to the enemy, 
). and to the enemies of his lord he came down with fury. 
). By the command of the gods Istar and Rimmon, lords of battle, 
:. evil surrounded him, then to the king of Elam his country was 

subjugated. 
!. But King Nebuchadnezzar took his part powerfully ; 
}. be captured the land of Elam and spoiled its goods. 
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44. When he returned to Akkad with glory and jor of hean, 

45. he looked favourably upon Ritti-Mardulc lord of the house of 

Bit-Karziyabku, 

46. who with those hostile and inimical to the king his lord [had 

contended]. 

47. As regards all the cities of Bit-Karziyabku, of the land of Namar, 

48. which by a former king had been freed, through enemies, against 

their agreement, had come under the boundaries of Namar 

49. Nebuchadnezzar, the king, his lord, restored, and 

50. the king pacified the princes, [he gave] the cities their freedom 

as in days of old, 

51. In the whole boundary of the country of Namar, the messengers 

of the king, 
51. and the chief, the governor of Namar, shall not enter the dty, 

53. no master of the horse, foals, or mares, 

54. shall cause to go into the midst of the cities ; 

55. taxes of oxen and sheep by the king and governor of Namar 

shall not be taken, 

56. a measure (?) or homer of fodder (7) shall not be given, 

57. an ass shall not be given to the tax-gatherer, 

58. stallion keepers shall not enter the city, 

59. stallions shall not be taken among the mares, (and) 

60. the fruit of the plantations and the saial tree shall not be 

cut down. 



COLDMN II. 

1. The castle of Btt-Samai and of the city Xlu-BaSi shall not 

be made, 

2. the bridge shall not be made, the road shall not be opened. 

3. From the people of Nipur, (and) of Babylon, for the army of the 

king, 

4. as many as dwell in the cities of Blt-Kaniyabku, 

5. whether in town or whether in country, a seizure of men shall 

not take place. 

6. From the time when the god Tuk (?) spoke to him in the 

boundary of the country of Namar, 

7. Nebuchadnezzar king of muhiludes, the cities of Ritti-Marduk, 
S. the son of Karziyabku, all the ground of the land of Namar 

9. freed for future days, and the multitudes dwelling in those cities 
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10. he appointed foi a compensation to the chief, the governor 

of Namar, 

1 1. at the freeing of those cities. 

Here follows the list of witnesses : — 

12. Nazi-Marduk son of Kurkame the kalu {i.e., man) of Akkad. 

13. Arad-Natia the son of Damik-Rammanu the recorder of the land. 

14. Marduk-kuduiri-usur the priest of Bel. 

15. Tilbiyaenna the captain. 

16. Ardu-taris-biti the son of Zabri, the man of the palace gate. 

17. SamaS-nadin-Sumi the son of Atta-ilu-ma the governor of the 

city Isin. 

18. Bau-Sum-iddina the son of Hunna the governor of Eabyloa 
ig. Balatsu-Gula son of Arad-£a the prefect. 

20. Marduk-ken-abli son of Himile the safam of the treasure-house. 
a I, Arad-Gula the son of Kalbi governor of Usti. 

22. "Tab-asab-Marduk the son of fi-saggi!-zir governor of the land 

of Halman. 

23. B6l-nadin-5umi the son of Kirban the governor of Namar. 

24. and Nebuchadnezzar the prince of Namar are the witnesses. 

25. The scribe who wrote this tablet was [called] Bel-tabni-buUit. 

the Gasso. 

26. When in future days 

27. whoever among the sons of Kirban, or anyone else, 

28. shall be appointed to the governorship of the land of Namar, 

29. or to the prefectship of the land of Namar, small [and] great 

all there are [of] 

30. the ciries of Bit-Karziyabku, 

31. which the king in the boundary of the country of Namar has freed, 

32. shall not fear the king and his gods, and shall bring [them] 

back and establish the [old] boundary 

33. and shall destroy the written name of god and king, and another 

shall wTite, 

34. whether a sakla, or a sakka, or a sama, or an evil man, 

35. shall instigate, and shall destroy this tablet with stones, 

36. (or) with fire shall bum, or in the river shall sink, or shall hide it 

in a field unseen : 

37. that man, may all the great gods, whose names are recorded in 

heaven and earth, 

38. curse him angrily, may God and king mightily afRict him, 
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39. may Ninip king of heaven and earth, and the goddess Gula, the 

mighty one of the house of righteousness, 

40. destroy his landmark, expel his seed. 

41. May Rimmon, the great chief of heaven and earth, lord of water- 

courses and rain, 

42. fill up his rivers with slime. 

43. May he establish hunger and want for him, and 

44. may oppression, degradation, and evil, by day and by night be 

bound to him, and 

45. may he press down his hand upon the inhabitant[s] of his 

wretched city. 

46. May Sumaliya, lady of the shining mountains, 

47. she who dwells on the heights, and walks upon the hiU-tops, 

48. may Rammanu, Nergal and Nana, the gods of Namar, 

49. may Sim, and Supu the son of the temple of the city of D^, 

50. may the god Sin, and the lady of Akkad, the gods of the house 

of Kirban, 

51. may the great gods, in strength of heart, 

52. for evil destine him, and 

53. may another become master of the house which he shall build, 

[and may he be] 

54. a sharp goad in his side, and a running in his eye. 

55. May he bow down his face to his conqueror, 

56. may he not accept his weeping from him, 

57. may he cut off his life speedily; 

58. by the destruction of his house may his hands enter the mud, 

59. may he [/>., the conqueror] send afflictions to him as long as 

his life lasts, 

60. and as long as heaven and earth exist may he expel his seed. 
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TEXT AND TRANSLATION. 
Column I. 

I. ^ ^ ^T -+ -TtTt "eT ^T-TT<T ^ Hffflf ^ n t^ 

fi-nu-ma D.P. Nabd-ku-dur- ri -usur rub(i na-a-du 
Wh€ff Nebuchadnezzar prince glorious^ 

na- as - ku si - it Tin- tir - ki e - til Sarrani 
mighty^ offspring of Babylon^ chief of kings 

3. b¥=^T<T7 ^?t^ ^»^T ^tT4 

pa - te - si kar - du sakkanaku Eridi 

ruler warlike^ governor of Eridu 

4. -Hf- 4 V '^•^m <^^ -H »^ <T- HT 

D.P. §ama§ miti-su mu-§am-mi-bu ni - §i - §u 
ihf sun of his country^ rejoicing his people^ 

na- sir ku-dur- ri - ti mu-kin-nu ab - li - e 
protector of boundaries^ establisher of sons 



6. j^='^^nHK:im^s><J:j:Vfl<T ^iJi^V- 

Sar ki-na-a- ti §a di-in mi-§a-ri i -din-nu 
king of justice who judgment righteous judges 

zi - ik -ni kar-du §a a-na e - pi§ tahazi kit-bu-da 
man warlike who to make battle increased 

e - mu - ka - Su 

■ 

his army 

8. ^ e^ tT ^ ^^ -w ><K -IT n ^ 21 -m- 

na-a§ D.P. midpanu ^z- zi - ti la a-di-ru tal>azu 
bearer of the bow mighty not fearing battle 

'5^ 
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il - lik sarru na - as - ku ilani na - £u - Su 
tvenf the king mighty, the gods supported him 



23. £ OIT ^ -+ -T=l^ "eT -ET-M ^ Xmii -TTl -j^ IK 

i . rid -di D.P. Nabfl-ku-dur- ri -usur gab- ri li iSfl 
mardted Nebuehadneszar, opposer there was not 

ul it - tur dan-na-at Ckli iS - ka - ra -a- ti 
act he turned batk from tJu strength of the field wooden grmeth 



ul -lib 
he cut down 






25- T ^ ^ "f 

D,P. Kit ■ ti D.P. 

Ritti - Afarduk lord 



c:^T Ji :«T "m 

Marduk Bel Bit £a 

of the house of 



Bit D.P. Kar - zi - ya - ab - ku 
Bit - Karzi 'yahka 

26. -m A -ET V "£5=1 £T 5?T E^ ^ mK 

S3 D.P. ma-Sa- ra - Su Bit i - mit- ti 
who fortress his Slt-Imitti 



27. if^ Jii ^] 4fl ■eimi -m %: tT V 'ESI I 

Sarru beli-5u la jm - mir - ku-ma ma*sa- ra -Ju 
{to) t/ie king his lord had not given up, his forirtss 



l^ ■< -IT 

uk - til - la 
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28. IKf -TT<T "W "ET c^ Sff]f 7^ -T<K :ff^ V Tl ^ .C4 

ur- ri - i^ - ma §arru dan-nu ik - ta - Sad a- na ^ 
speedily marched king mighty he captured as far as the bank of 

nir U - la -a 
the river Ula 



29- s>i^;gTsii'Er^^f«<jPrr'^-Hf-idr^MET>-®^ 

in - nin - du-ma Sarrani ki-lal-la-an ip - pu - §u ta^aza 
gathered together kings of every region they made battle 

i-na bi- ri -§u-nu in-na-pi- % i - §a- tu 
among them blazed fire 

i-na tur - bu - ' - ti - 8u - nu na - ' - du - m 
by their clouds of dust darkened tuas 

pin D.P. Sam - §i 
face of the sun 

32. n«V^mtTII'fflff'ET<T^rf:ff?:<T--TTlT--Tl^ 

a- u -Sa- tu is-sa-nun- da i - sa - ar me-t^u- u 
hurricane gathered^ broke the storm 

33. ^^ ^A^\ ^s^^-m^^ 

i-na mi - l^i - e ta • ba - zi - su -nu 

in the storm of their battle 

34. "ET^TH Jl tT H <fcT* I±T M* -^T >iP^ 

it - lu bdl D.P. narkabti ul ip - pal • la - sa 
a hero possessor of a chariot not recognized 

V Jin V 'ET4T><K I 

§a - na - a §a it - ti - §u 
another with him, 
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L 


T ^ hK ">f C:*T Jl ST V 

D.P. Rit . ti D.P. Marduk bel Bit 5a 
Ritti-Marduk hrd of hciue of 


k 


S'T T V-m -m? £TT t^T "^ 1 

Btt D.P. Kar - zi - ya . ab - ku ] 

BU-Karzi-yal'ku 


36. 


m\ pT %} V "ET "S?:! IT ST B -< *4< 

sa D.P. ma-sa-ma- ra -su Bit I-mit-ti 
w/io fortress his Bit - Imiiti 


37. 


sarri b^li-iSu !a - im - mir -ku-raa D.P. ma-Sa- ra -5ii 
{to) tilt king lord his host given up had, fortress his 


■ 


uk - til - la J 

burfit 1 


r 


la i ■ dur -ma tahazu it ■ ta -rad a-na D.P. nakiri 
not feared he tlie battle, he came dmun to the otaiiy 


39. 


<!-•£! n -4 .Sr -R £1 e ^T 21 e? I? fr B5I 

u a-na nakiii beli-su t-te-ni-ub a-kut- ta 
and to enemies of lord his he came dawn with fury. 


40. 


£-na pi D.P. IS - tar u D.P. Rammanu Uani 
By command of /star and Rammanu gods 




bai - uhazi J 
lords of battle 1 

1 
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41. <tT* i^T tT 4 ►^ <T-IH ^T "ET T 8^=* 

ul - te - is - bi - ir limut - te l(i ana Sarri 

surrounded him evil then to the king of 

V <><T "ET ^ ^ ^T -c ^^ I 

mit Elamti D.S. i - te - ziz miti - §u 
Elam his country was subjugated 

42. KT^H ^^ -»f -Mt "M IgT -TTl i^.* "^41^ <T- tf 

(i Sami D.P, Nab(i-ku-dur- ri -usur it -ta -§i -iz 
and King Nebuchadnezzar joined him 

i - na li - ti 
with might 

is-sa-bat mat Elamti D.S. i - i§ - ta -lal §a-ga- §a 
he captured Elam^ he spoiled its goods. 

44- ^w^^^^^tT^HK -R*T ^t2TI^ Vl^4^ 

ultu i - na li - ti t^u - ud lib - bi a - na mat Akkadi 
When with glory joy of heart to Akkad 



1 - tu - ra 




he returned 




45. T ^jn Hj< -+ c:^T Jd 


:sT V 


D.P. Rit - ti D.P. Marduk bel 


Bit §a 


Ritti'Marduk lord of the 


house of 


JST T ^m -m ^T? KT "^T 




Bit D.P. Kar - zi - ya - ab - ku 




Bit - Karzi -yabku 
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I 

a la 



£a i-na nakr- u - ti u mun-tab - su ■ ti sairi 

who with hostility and 

beli-5u i -mu-ni-Su-ma 
his lord looked upon him and 

aS-Su alani Btt D.P. Kar- zi - ya - ab - ku kak 
as regards the eities of Bit - Karziyabku 

mat Na-mar ma- la ba-Su- u 
the land of Namar all there was 

48. v-!^»*^n®'a--v'H« T 

Sa ina Sairi pa - na za - ku - ma ina nakiri 

which by a king former had been freed through enemies against 

■^mx-^ ^ em -i* -f^m- e s si- 

a - di -Su-nu ana i - lik mat na - mar i ■ ru - bu 
their agreement had conie under the boundaries of Namar 

49. c^ Jl £T ->f -W= %^ %} -TTl ^ Si^ ■Ef4T^T 

Sami beii-5u D.P. Nabd -ku-dur- ri -usur u5 - il -ma 
the king his lord Nebuchadnezzar restored and 

50. -sfe .f siflf v(« E <t tr 

Sami masse i -Sal-ma 

the king the princes pacified 

■ETTH« n'Eftai'j^ 

alani za-ku- tu -Su-nu 
the cities t/uir freedom [lie gave^ 

i-na i - lik mat Na - mai gab-bi Su-kal- H -e Sani 
In the lioundary of Namar all, messengers of the king 

.58 
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as in old time 
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52. <TJH V ^-^ V Jj ifzh ^ 1M n J! 

u §a - la| mUt Na - mar D.P. ^zzu a - na 

aiwf Me/ of Namar the governor 



ali li e - ri -bi 


« 




Mtf ofy shall not enter 






S3. ^ IT- m -TT<T JPl 


^ "S?:! T? 


<^-\ 


D.P. rab u - ri - e 


u - ra - a 


U 


master of horse 


foals 


and 


^tiN^^^'^Tfw 






sis^ti 




* 


mares 






54- Tl ^ ^ ^ ^f«< 


^ %\ ^X:^ 





a - na lib - bi alani li §(i - ru - bi 

to the midst of the cities shall not make enter 

It,, .y^ tT4f«( <TJH tiTT 5:? »^ V s^- <T-H 

sibti rtmi ii si - e - ni §a Sarri u 

taxes of oxen and sheep of the king and 

§a - lat Na - mar li sa- ba - ti 
governor of Namar shall not be taken 

bu-lu- ug u imeri rig - li li na - da - ni 
a division (?) and a homer of fodder (?) shall not be given 

tmiru a-na D.P. ma-ki- si li na- da - ni 
tf» ass to the makisi shall not be given 

58. ^ V -c -- XVSS n^ OTf^ -^ 5:1 -TTl 5:? t^ 

amelu §a bat-bal - li a-na alani li e-ri-e-bi 
^^^/^ <2/^ stallions the cities shall not enter 
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59. <i^^J!^ t^ s¥=^VK?:Tf«< -< -- ^T 

u i - na libbi D.P. siseti bat - li}al - la 

and among the mares stallions 

•IT W H HH 

li sa-ba - ti 
shall not be taken 

60. DET?] -TtTc m HK t^T 5nH< < '5=1 -^ Ss? f«( 

ma - ak -kal-ti D.P. kir^ti u D.P. §a-kal-mes 
fruit (f) of plantations and sakal trees 

•^ ^ 2T::T •+! 

li na - ka - si 
shall not be cut. 



COLUMN II. 

1. ^M V "BTT :sT -+ 4 < V -^TT V -+ H V 

DOr §a ali Bit -D.P. §ama§ u Sa ali §a Ilu - ba - §a 
The castle of Beth-Same^ and of the city of Hu-basa 

-IT 5:? *T- <T- 

li e - pi - §i 
shall not be made 

2. HH^^T -IT 5:? ^T- <T- ^ -"^T TI "ET TI -TT<T 

ti - tur - ra li e - pi - §i barrana li a-ma-a- ri 
a bridge shall not be made a road shall not be opened 

3. "^ f«< OT JL 5fI ^ ^TT A. ^m ^ 

ummanati ali Nipur - u alu Tin - tir - u 

The people of Nipur \_and'] Babylon 

* "ET "5=? J=^ 

u - lu umman Sarri 
for the army of the king 
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ma-la i -na alani §a Bit - D.P. Kar- zi - ya -ab -ku a§-bu 
a// in the cities of Bit-Karziyabku 

i - na alu u seri sa-bat am6li li §a - ka -na 
in the city or the country seizure of men shall not take place, 

ultu i - na i - lik mit Na- mar an tuk i - kab - bi - §u 

From when in the boundary of Namar the god Tuk (?) 

commanded him 

D.P. Nab(i - ku - dur - ri - usur §ar kiSSati alani sa 
Nebuchadnezzar king of multitudes^ the cities of 

D.P. Rit- ti D.P. Marduk 
Ritti-Marduk 

mir D.P. Kar- zi - ya -ab-ku kak - kar mit Na-mar 
son of Karziyabku ground of the country Namar 

IT-^T HI* 

ma- la ba-§u- u 
aU there was 

a-na um-um sa-ti u^zak-ki u ummanati a-§ib 
to a day future freed^ and the multitudes dwelling 



alani 8u-a - tum 

in these cities 
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■o. li JS es -n<I Hi -m cIT V V V ^ S:T- < 

a - na at ■ ri ha - ma - at £a &i - lat Na - mar 
/&/■ a fee cantpeiisatory to the chief of Namar and 

D.P. e/zu u - kin - 5u - nu - ti 
ihi governor appointed than 

■I. e -4 R ■£! 'I tir H« ji n eg 

i - na za - ku - ut alani Su - a - turn 
at the freeing of those cities 

D.P. Na- zi D.P. Marduk mar D.P.Kur-ka -me ka - lu 
Nasi-Marduk son of Kurkame the kalu 



nar u 

" ""^ II 



mat Akkadi 
ef Akkad 



^ 



D.P.AradD.P.Na-na-a mar D.P. Daniik D.P. Rammanu 
Ara4-Nan& son oj Damik • Rammanu 

Eb V =aicr <- V 

amelu £a ^ - mi m&ti 
the recorder of the land 

D.P. D.P. Marduk -ku-dur- ri -usur D.P. Sangu Bel 
Marduk - kudur- ufur the priest of Bel 

IS. T urn « ^ -H ^ ^ ^M 

D.P. Tu - bi - ya - en ■ na D.P. saku 
Tubiyaenna the captain 

D.P.Ardu(?)-tar-is-biti marD.P.Za-ab- ri ameluSabdb- ekalU 
Ardutari^-biti son of Zabri the man ef the palace gait 
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17. T -Hf- 4 IJS^ -^ "^ T tlT :ff^ -HF- "ET 

D.P. D.P. SamaS-nadin - §umi mir D.P. At - ta - ilu-ma 
Samai-nadin'Sumi son of Atta-ilu-ma 

§a-lat al I-§i-in 
governor of ISin 

D.P. D.P. Ba- u -Sum-iddi-na mir D.P. Hu - un - na §a-lat 
BaU'Sum-iddina son of Hunna governor 

Tin - tir - ki 
of Babylon 

19. T hK ^ :giT -+ 1$^ -ir "^ T -^! -+ ^1 Tl 

D.P. Balat - §u D.P. Gu- la mir D.P.AradD.P. E-a 
Balatsu^Gula son of Arad'Ea 

Ml pihiti 
the prefect 

D.P.D.P. Marduk-k6n - abli marD.P.IJi-mi- li -e 
Mardiik-kin-abli ton of Himilie 

fia-tam bit u -na- ti 
the satam of the treasury 

D.P.Arad D.P. Gu • la mir D.P. Kal-bi Sa mit U§ - ti 
Arad'gula son of KalH (governor) of U$ii 
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D.P. Ta - ab - a - sab D.P. Marduk mar 

Tad - aiad - Marduk son of 

T JfiT :5:Tj:T n -7^^ V ^^^ - « 

D.P. £ - Sag -GiL-zir fia mit Hal -man 
E-Saggii'Zir (governor) of Halman 

D.P. D.P. B61 -nadin-Sumi mdr D.P. Kir -ban 8a - lat 

B^i' nadin-Sumi son of Kirban the governor 






mat Na - mar 



of Namar 

u D.P. D.P. Nab{i - ku - dur - ri - usur D.P. dzzu 
a^f^ Nebuchadnezzar the prince of 






.4 J?:!- !^ f«< lEfT 

mit Na - mar manzazut - su 
Namar [are"] ike witnesses 

dup - sar §a - ti - ir D.P. Na- ra -a an - ni - i 
The scribe writer of this tablet \was'\ 



D.P. D.P. Bel-tab- nl - bu - ul - lit D.P. gassu 

Bil-tabnt'buiiit the gassu 

26. -ETHK >tT Vi^a <T--TTIH 4f«< 

ma- ti -ma a-na ar -kat ume 
When for future days 
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27- ■Sf*^^'g4:lSt. T n .5c H «# "ET «=T4 "ET 

lu - u i-na mirani D. P. Kir -ban lu - u ma- am -ma 
whoever among the sons of Kirban or whether 

§a - nu - um - ma 
anyone else 

28. vn-4V^^*HK V^^^HiT-Js^SiTcT^v^ 

Sa a-na §a-lat- u - ti §a mit Na-mar iS - §ak-ki-nu 
who to the governorship of Namar shall be appointed 

29. ^^^^$-*T "^^ ^ :fT- ^ fclTT t"gM "B+iT t: 

lu- u ki-pu-ut mit Na-mar ultu si - Idr ra -bi 
or to the prefectship of Natnar^ from small \t6\ great 

%\^ HI* 

ma- la ba-§u - u 
all there are 

30. ^f«<:im:sT T vm -m^ ^n ttT "iT 

alani sa Bit D.P. Kar- zi • ya -ab -ku 
the cities of Bit - Karziyabku 

31. V c^ ^^ ^iw V ^^v m^m'^m 

§a §arri i-na i - lik mit Na - mar u - zak - ku - u 
which the king in the boundary of Namar has freed 

32. c^ < -HhlSL I >=IT IdOf *T- -T<T "ET *T ^T 21 "ET 

Sarru u ilani - §u li ip - tal - feu - ma ut - te - ru - ma 
the king and his gods shall not fear and shall bring back and 



il - ka il - tak - nu 
establish the [pld"] boundary 
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33. -a-B %] i^l -Hf- <T-'S[ J^ V V^ 2! 

u §u - um ill u Sarri Sa §at - ru 

and the name of god and king written 



up-ta§-Si - tu -ma sa - nam il - ta - at - ru 
shall destroy and another shall write 

34. "H ^ 5^T >=ir B * 2f:TtT 3t:T H «# 4=ffl: "ET T? 

lu - u §ak - la lu - u §ak - ka lu - u sa -ma- a 
whether a sakla or a sakka or a sama 

H * <T- v^ ^ 

lu - u lim - nu amelu 
or an evil man 

35. ^ "ET -^- Tl 2! "ET ^T ^>?^n -Hf-^ Tl - 

u -ma- ' -a-ru-ma D.P. Na-ra -a an-na-a ina 
shall direct and tablet this with a stone 

dbni i - nak - ka - ru 
shall destroy 

36. E3S^tT^:?:TtT'&TT?^nQF^^:ETT:iT- T?^ 

i§ati u - sak - lu a - na ndri i - na - su - §u ina ekli 
(^vith) fire shall bum in the shall sink in a field 

la a -ma- ri i -tam-mi-ru 
unseen shall bury 

37- ^ VS\ n ^T -+ R IT- M. "ET -IT ^ -4 -Hf- 

amelu §a -a-§u ilani rabOti ma- la i -na Same 
tliat many the great gods as many as in hecrcen 

u erstiti §um-§u-nu zak - ru 

and earth heir names are mentioned 
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ag - gis li -ru - ru - Su ilu u Sarru ez- zi - i§ 
angrily may they curse him^ god and king mightily 

lik -kil-mu- §u 
may they afflict him 

39. -+ t^lgy JHf c^ ►+ < 4^ <T-B -Hf- iS^ -IT 

D.P. Nin - ip §ar sam^ u teiti u D.P. Gu - la 
Ninip king of heaven and earth and Gula 

dan - nat ^ - sar - ra 
the mighty lady of the home of righteousness 

li -bu- tu ku-dur- ra -§u li -^al- li - ku zir - §u 
may they destroy his landmark^ may they expel his seed 

41. -+ 4flF .C4 :iT- -+ -era ^ JL t^T ::: 

D.P. Rammanu aSaridu §am^ u ^rsid b^l nak - bi 
Rammanu the chief of heaven and earthy lord of water courses 

-cf-'Sf sn *=w ^ 



u zu - un - ni 
and rain 

ndrati - §u li - mil -la -a sa-ki-ki 
his rivers may he fill with mud 

43. Xyxys^ ^-H -H V •» ]^< \ HH* ^T tn-ET 

bu-bu-ta u bu-Sa-ab-ha li§- kun -§u-um-ma 

hunger and want may he establish for him and 
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lu-ub-nu ma-ku- u u li -mi-nu ur - ra u mu-§a 
oppression^ degradation and evil^ day and night 

lu - u - ra - ki - is it - ti -Su 
may be bound to him 

45- n Jr TIT- -sfTiET "ET^^ m^ <y^^ 

a - na a -§ib ali - §u ma- ki - i kat - su lim- gu - ug 
upon the dweller wretched in his city his hand may he press daum 

46. -4- ^T -ET \\m "m ^ O ^^ H« tJilT H >4< 

D.P. §u-ma- li - ya be- lit §adini el - lu - ti 
Sumaliya lady of mountains lofty 



47- T?<T--^-TT<T«5:{HK2T::Tr:jpffl:c::gTt^ti^TTHK 

a- §i -bat ri -§e- e - ti ka -bi- sa -at gup-pa -a- ti 
dweller in hills {heads) the treader upon high places 

48. -Hf- 4fl- -Hh <tn < -+ ^ ^ T? «f H« 

D.P. Rammanu D.P. Nergal u D.P. Na - na - a ilani 
Rammanu Nergal Nana gods 

V ^" .4 ^T- 

§a mat Na- mar 
of the land of Namar 

D.P. Sir D.P. §u-pu-u mdr bit §a al Di- e - ir 
tJie god Sir^ the god Supu son of the temple of the city of Der 

50. ►+ <« -a-B %< -STT -T::Tt Sf^^T ^ -+ He V 

D.P. Sin u belit al Ak - ka - di ilani §a 
the god Sin and the lady of Akkad, the gods of the 

^T T n H -+ 

Bit D.P. Kir ba - an 
house of Kirban 
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ilAni rabCiti an -nu- tu i - na uz -za- at lib-bi 
gods great these in strength of heart 

a-na limut -ti li -i^-ta-sa -as-su-§u -ma 
for evil may they destine him and 

53. ^T tu X^ %^ iXm ^ iHT 1T^ ^ ^T -ET 

blta ip - pu - su li - bi - el Sa - nu - um - ma 
the house he builds may another be master of 

54. <cT* $^T <V ^ ^ ^ JP^l <T-H s^ ^^ ^ 

ul - tu pat-ru i - na kiSadi-Su u du - bu - u 
goad sharp in his side and a running 



^ 



ma 1 - ni -su 
in his eye 

55- TI ^ ?? ^ :s^ .^ ^T ttT ^ ST t<^-< :=; ^-^fET 

a-na sa-bi- ta - ni -§u ap -pa-§u lil -bi- im -ma 
to his conqueror his face may lie bow down 

56. j^^,^:et riT? ^Jff-HIKCgT 

un - ni - ni - §u a - a - im - bu - ur - §u 
his weeping not may he accept from him 

57. S< -+ ^ J=^ IW ^ rf4fr -^ --T ^^ ^TT 

ha - an - ti - i§ lik - ki - sa na - ap - Sat - su 
speedily may he cut off his life 

58. ^ .4 -4 «=K ^1, 5?T ^T :ettt I ^ -tH iXm 2! ST 

i -na bi-pi- e biti-§u kata-§u ti - ta li -ru-ba 
in the destruction of his house his hands tlu viud may they enter 
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S9. n*i 4 spi-^nai'Ei2!w5Tsft«:TOEina!'T 

a-di am- um bal - tu ma-ni- ui-ta li -iS-du-ud 
as long as fu Uva ^u/w* may he send 



&>■ <r--Ei ij j^ 



as hug 



<T-H 

heaven 



firsiti ba - Sn - u 
anJ earth txist 



zir - 5u li - it ■ Uk 
Ais seed may he destroy. 



The following communication has been received from 
Dr. Birch, in continuation. Both the Coffin, and Mummj' 
to which this Hypocephalus belonged, are in the British 
Museum : — 



The Hypocephalus of Hametal^ No. 8446, has a black back- 
ground, with the inscriptions and scenes painted in yellow. In the 
upper diwsion is the boat of the Sun going to the right, the boat-head 
in the shape of a housing, on which is seated Harpakhrat oi 
Harpocrates. The first figure in the boat is the god Tholh, standing, 
ibis-headed, and wearing the head-dress atf, holding a pallet in his 
right hand ; he is called = = neb smen, " lord of Esmun," or 
Hermopolis; behind him stands Afa, the goddess of Truth, wearing 
a feather on her head, with her name Ij ; behind is a lion-headed 
goddess, Y Sekhet, followed by the ram-headed god wearing 



I disk called 1 



???' 



[, Af, over which passes the large snake. He 



is followed by a male deity wearing a feather, a form of Shu, but the 
name is too indistinct to make out with certainty, perhaps it is 
I ^^iE3i ; then follows a lion-headed goddess wearing a pschent, 
perhaps ^ ^, Bast ; all are standing, and the boat is represented 
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on a pedestal, Beneath is a horizontal line of hieroglyphs, reading 
from the right : — 

JJasar hont neter Amen em apt hent .... hent Har Ab s'es hck tu 
ma Her net atef. " The Osirian high priest of Amnion, in Southern 
Thebes, the hierodule of Neben, hierodule of Har of Abth, follower 
of the magi Harnetatf." The word after hierodule of Horns is 
difEcult to read. It is apparently Air or AHa, the name of some 
place of which Horus was lord, perhaps in the region of Hermopolis. 
(Brugsch, "Diet. Geogr.," p. 18.) On the coffin of ihis person. 
No. 6678, Harnetatf is also said to be priest of Khonsu and isis, 
and priest of ^^pi Amsi, or Khem, the Ammon Horus, and 

" superintendent of the holocausts of Amen ncnunf " (the two houses 
of Amen), probably a part of Thebes. He is also styled priest of 
the saviour god and the two brethren gods, which looks like a 
Ptolemaic title. The inside of the coffin gives also ^J ^^ ^ ^ 
variant of ^^ J\ J ^^, which seems to connect it with the name 
of the city of Eileithyia. The phrase is also I "1 ^ | ''^ ''"'^ ^ 
neler ntfir she hqgt, " good god followers of the enchanters," which 
connects it with the god rather than the priest; and there is also 
the phrase "■=:3. J niersen, " brother loving," apparently a Ptolemaic 
expression. 

Beneath this portion is the second division, with the four-headed 
ram god Amen, with two bodies, holding two sceptres, adored by two 
standing and two seated apes, and the words * ], "adoration, 
adoration," four times. In the exergue is the cow of chapter 162 of 
the " Ritual," having two genii of the Hades before and two behind, 
an aitar in front, and some illegible hieroglyphs before and behind, 
and on each side a hne of hieroglyphs d'^ tg^ .^. \ rji 
Uasar x'"' Amenti tuter aa, " Osiris, lord of the west, great god." 
'7' 
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The inscription round the border reads : — 

Uasar at neter Amen-m-apt neter hon ses qaqt hon Ndfen hon Har 
hon neter Ast t'amut hon neter Amsi hon neter Khonsu TahuH hon 
neter Har net atef ma x^^ sa neter at Amen em-apt hon N^ben hon 
Har Nekktharhebi ma xru mes neb ta aha Amen Taneferhetp tnax'^ 
Amen ra hru . . . set. 

" The Osirian divine father of Amon in Apt (Southern ThebesX 
prophet of the good servant of the spirits, servant of Neben, servant 
of Horns, prophet of Isis of Gemd, prophet of Amsi (Khem), 
prophet of Khons Tahuti (Thoth), prophet of Horus, Hametatf 
justified, son of the divine father of Amon in Apt (Southern Thebes), 
prophet of Neben Nekhtherheb justified, son of the lady of the 
house, sistrum player of Amon Tatneferhotep justified, Amen Ra 
in the midst of them." 

The mummy to which this belonged is No. 6678, and the coffin 
No. 6679, ^^^ ^^ inscription is partly restored from a comparison 
of their texts. For the region ^^ O Tsamaty the Greek Pakemis, 
and the Coptic Gem^ or Djeme, see Brugsch, "Diet. Geogr.," p. 989 ; 
and the form 4ss>^ qqi^ with the Egyptian explanation that the 
feather on the head of the crocodile means Osiris, and the crocodile 
itself Typhon. The phrase at the end possibly begins the sentence 
referring to Amon protecting. 

The hieroglyph \ read hn occurs as J^ ^r, * slave,' "as his 

majesty, ^ fl^ ^ f C^ ^ *===* i , ?! ^^^^ *^ ^P" 

tives to me for slaves." (Champollion, Not, (User., p. 656.) When 
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placed before the name of a deity it means slave or hierodoulos of a 
particular god, as v ^. slave of Horus, found however also in 
the sense of ' majesty ' or * person ' of Horus. It is also occasionally 
found after the name of the god, 21s Q V * hierodoulos of Neith.' 
The form y m is probably * Hierodoulos of Neben ; it is 
perhaps a variant of y W Tk hierodoulos of Bast and Hut' or 
Neben (Mariette, Mon, div.y pi. 63//) (j^ apparently being a 
variant of hut'y the white crown which was the emblem of Neben, 
as the lower or red crown >/ was of Neith. The title y Yp> gj 
also appears distinct on coffin 6676 of the British Museum ; some- 
times preceded by the title J ^ ^ hierodoulos of Bast, and ^ ^ 
instead of \. There was also a \i\ hierodoulos of the ga or 
* double* (Mariette, Mon, div,^ 64, 9); and the hierodouloi had at 
least three classes, as one is styled y V 'head* or * chief 
hierodoulos of the third rank.' (Mariette, Mon, div,^ pi. 47, 6.) 
From the name Nekhtherheb it is evidently about B.C. 340. 



The next Meeting of the Society will be held at 9, Conduit 
Street, Hanover Square, W., on Tuesday, May 6th, 1884, at 
8 p.m., when the following papers will be read : — 

By Theo. G. Pinches and E. A. Budge : — ** New Texts in the 
Babylonian Character. Referring principally to the Restoration of 
Temples." 
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THE FOLLO^WING BOOKS ARE REQUIRED FOR THE 

LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY. 



BoTTA, Monuments de Ninive. 5 vols., folia 1 847-1 850. 
Place, Ninive et rAss)rrie, 1866-1869. 3 vols,, folio. 
Brugsch-Bev, Grammaire Ddmotique. i vol., folio. 

Geographische Inschriften Altaegyptische Denkmaeler. 

Vols. I— III (Brugsch). 
Recueil de Monuments 6gyptiens, copi& sur lieox ct 

publics par H. Brugsch et J. DUmichen. (4 vols., and 

the text by Diimichen of vols. 3 and 4:) 
DuMiCHEN, Historische Inschriften, &c., ist series, 1867. 

2nd series, 1869. 

Altaegyptische Kalender-Inschriften, 1866. 

Tempel-Inschriften, 1862. 2 vols., folio. 



GoLENiscHEFF, Die Mettemichstele. Foho, 1877. 

Lepsius, Nubian Grammar, &c, 1880. 

De Rouge, j^tudes l^gyptologiques. 13 vols., complete to 1880. 

Wright, Arabic Grammar and Chrestomathy. 

ScHROEDER, Die Phdnizische Sprache. 

Haupt, Die Sumerischen Familiengesetze. 

ScHRADER, Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament 1872. 

Rawlinson, Canon, 6th and 7th Ancient Monarchies. 

History of Egypt. 2 vols. 1882. 

OsBURN, The Antiquities of Egypt 8vo., 1841. 

Robinson, Biblical Researches. 8vo., 1841. 

PiERRET, Dictionnaire d'Arch^ologie ^gyptienne. 8vO. Paris, 1875. 

BuRKHARDT, Eastem Travels. 

Wilkinson, Materia Hieroglyphica. Malta, 1824-30. {Text only,) 

Chabas, Mdanges 6gyptologiques. Series I, II, III. 1862-1873. 

Le Papyrus Magique Harris. 4to. 1861. 

—— Voyage d'un Egyptien en Syrie, en Phdnicie, &C. 4to. 1867. 

Le Calendrier des Jours Pastes et Ndfastes de I'ann^ 

6gyptienne. 8vo. 1877. 
Maspero, Du genre dpistolaire chez les l^lgyptiens de I'epoque 

Phraonique. 8vo. Paris, 1872. 
De Carchemis oppidi Situ et Historia Antiquissiml 

8vo. Paris, 1872. 
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FOURTEENTH SESSION, 1883-84. 



Seventh Meetings 6th May^ 1884. 
REV. HENRY GEORGE TOMKINS, 



IN THK CHAIR. 

^^^5^ 



The following Presents were announced, and thanks 
ordered to be returned to the Donors : — 

From the Royal Geographical Society : — Proceedings and Monthly 

Record of Geography. Vol. VL Nos. 4 and 5. April and 

May, 1884. 8vo. London. 
From the Royal Asiatic Society : — The Journal of Great Britain 

and Ireland. Vol. XVI. Part 2, April, 1884. 8vo. 
From the Royal Institute of British Architects : — Proceedings. 

Session 1883-84. Nos. 11 and 12. 4to. London. 
From the Palestine Exploration Fund : — The Quarterly Statement. 

April, 1884. 8vo. London. 
From the Academic des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres : — Comptes 

Rendus des Stances de Tannde 1 883. Quatrieme s^rie. Tome XL 

Bulletin d'Octobre-Novembre-D^embre. 8vo. Paris. 1884. 
' From the Editor : — The American Antiquarian and Oriental 

Journal. Edited by Rev, Stephen D. Peet. Vol. VI. No. 2, 

8vo, Chicago. March, 1884. 
[No. XLVii.] 17s 
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From the Author :— L'Orient, or a Journal of my Tour in the 
East. March ist-June 30th, 1882. By the Rev. F. A. Walker, 
RD., F.L.S., &C. 8vo. London. 1882, 

From the Author : — Ishtar and Izdubar, the Epic of Babylon ; or 
The Babylonian Goddess of Love and the Hero and Warrior 
King; constructed from Translations of the great Accadian 
Epic and the Legends of Assyria and Babylon, found in Cunei- 
form Inscriptions on Tablets lately discovered on the site of the 
Ruins of Nineveh, and now deposited in the British Museum. 
Restored in modem verse. By Leonidas le Cenci Hamilton, 
M.A. Vol. I. Illustrated. London. 1884. 

From the Author: — Winckelmann's Urtheil iiber die agyptische 
Kunst und die Profankunst der alten Aegypter von Alfred 
Wiedemann. 8vo. Bonn. 1884. 

Separat-Abdruck aus den Jahrbiichem des Vereins von 
Alterthumsfreunden im Rheinlande. LXXVII. 

From His Grace the Duke of Northumberland : — Catalogue of 
the Collection of Egyptian .Antiquities at Alnwick Castle. 
By S. Birch, D.C.L., LL.D., F.S.A., &c Printed for private 
distribution. 4to. I^ndon. 1880. 

From R Dukinfield Darbishire: — Old Northern Runic Monu- 
ments of Scandinavia and England, now first collected and 
deciphered by George Stephens, Esq., F.S.A. Vol. I. Folio. 
London. 1866-67. Vol. IL 1867-68. VoL IIL 1884. 

From R. Dukinfield Darbishire : — Crania Britannica : Delineations 
and Descriptions of the Skulls of the Aboriginal and Early 
Inhabitants of the British Islands, with notices of their other 
Remains. By Joseph Barnard Davis, M.D., F.S.A., and John 
Thumam, M.D., F.S.A. 2 vols. Text and plates. Folio. 
London. 1865. 

From R. Dukinfield Darbishire :—Thian Ti Hwui. The Hung 
League, or Heaven and Earth Society, a Secret Society with 
the Chinese in China and India. By Gustave SchlegeL 4to. 
Batavia. 1866. 

From R. Dukinfield Darbishire: — Traduction compart des 
Hymnes au Soleil, composant le XV chapitre du Rituel 
FuncTaire jfegyptien. Par Eugene Lefebure. 4to. Paris. 1868. 
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From F. LL Griffith : — Family Classical Library. 8vo : — 

Xenophon : Anabasis, Cyropsedia. 2 vols. 
Tacitus. 5 vols. 
Herodotus. 3 vols. 

Cabinet Cyclopaedia. 8vo. : — 

History of the Christian Church. By Rev. H. Stebbing, A,M. 

2 vols. 
Arts of the Greeks and Romans. 2 vols. 
Rome. 2 vols. 

Maritime and Inland Discovery. 3 vols. 
Chronology of History. By Sir Harris Nicolas, i vol 
Outlines of History, i vol. 

Non-Christian Religious Systems, including the following : 

Buddhism, Hinduism, Islam, the Cor§,n, Confucianism, and 

Taouism. 8vo. 5 vols. 
Pilgrimage to El Medinah and Meccah. By R. F. Burton. 

2 vols. 8vo. London. 1857. 
Lord's Prayer in One Hundred Languages. 8vo. i vol. 
Right Use of the Fathers. J. Daill^. 8vo. i vol. 
Pilgrimage to Medinah and Meccah. By R. F. Burton. 

Third Edition. 8vo. 1879. 
The Koran. By Geo. Sale. 2 vols. 8vo. 1801. 
Conflict between Religion and Science. By J. W. Draper 

I vol. 8vo. 1875. 
Pantographia. By E. Fry. 8vo. i vol 
Prophetae Majores. By Henricus Tattam. 2 vols. 8vo. 1852. 
Prophetarum Minorum. By H. Tattam. i voL 8vo. 1836. 
The Mishna. By Sola and Raphall. i vol 8vo. 1843. 
Bampton Lectures. By Conybeare. i voL 1839. 
Ancient Christianity. By Isaac Taylor. 2 vols. 8vo. 1844. 
The Variations of Popery. By Samuel Edgar, i vol. 8vo. 1838. 
Oriental Geography. By Sir W. Ouseley, LL.D. i vol 410. 

1800. 
Catalogus Codicum Copticorum. Geo. Zoega. i vol. Folio. 

1810. 
Le Papyrus Magique Harris. Chabas. 4to. i860. 
An Essay on Assyriology. By George Evans, M.A., Hibbert 

Fellow. 

Published by the Hibbert Trustees. 8vo. London. 1883. 
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A Grammar of the Hebrew Language. By the Rev. S. Lee, 
RD., &c. Second edition, much enlarged. 8vo. London. 

.832. 

A Compendious Grammar of the Eg>-plian Ijinguage. By the 

Rev. Henry Tattam, M.A., &c. 8vo. London, 1830. 
An Elementary Grammar of the Assyrian Language. By the 

Rev. A. H. Sayce. Second edition. London : Bagster. 
Catalogue of the Egyptian Antiquities in the Ashmolean 

Museum, Osford. By Greville J. Chester, B.A., Oxon. 

Svo. Oxford. 1881. 
Uarda: a Romance of Ancient Egypt. By George Ebers 

From the German, by Clara Bell, a vols. 8va Leipzig: 

TauchnitK. 1877. 
Twelve Odes of Hafiz, done literally into English. By 

W. H. Lowe, M.A. 8vo. 1S77. 

Special votes of thanks were awarded to His Grace the 
Duke of Northuinberland, R. D. Darbishire, Esq., and 
F. LI. Griflith, Esq., for their donations to the Library. 

The following havt: been purchased by the Council for 
the Library of the Society : — 

The Monuments of Ancient Egypt, and their Relation to the Word 

of God. By Philip Henry Gosse. 8vo. London. 1847. 
The Bedouin Tribes of the Euphrates. By Lady Anne Blunt. 

2 vols. Svo. London. 1879. 
A Pilgrimage to Nejd, the Cradle of the Arab Race. By LaJy 

Anne Blunt, a vols. Svo. London. 1881. 
Ismailia. By Sir Samuel VV. Baker-Pacha, &c., &c. a vols. Svo. 

London. 1874. 

The following were elected Members of the Society, 
having been nominated on April ist, 1884: — 

[bui^h. 
Principal John Cairns, D.D., United Presbyterian College, Etiin- 
Dr. G. Lansing, The American Mission, Cairo. 
J. D. Moody, Mendota, Illinois, U.S.A. 
Dillwyn Parish, Widmore, Bromley, Kent 
J. t;. E. Sibbald, The Admiralty, Spring Gardens. 
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The following were nominated for election, and this being 
the last meeting of the Session, were, by special order of the 
Council, submitted for election, and elected Members of the 
Society : — 

Rev. Louis Henri Antoine Bahler, Groningen, Holland. 

J. Carmichael-Ferrall, Angher Castle, Angher, co. Tyrone. 

W. H. Kirberger, Rokin 134, Amsterdam. 

C. F. W. Faunce de Laune, Sharsted Court, Sittingbourne, Kent. 

George A. Macmillan, 19, Earl's Terrace, Kensington, W. 

Professor John Phelps Taylor, Andover, Mass., U.S.A. 

Rev. Francis Augustus Walker, D.D., 33, Bassett Road, Nottinp 
Hill,W. 



A Paper was read by Mr. Theo. G. Pinches and Mr. 
Ernest A. Budge on " Some New Texts in the Babylonian 
Character, relating principally to the Restoration of Temples." 

The inscriptions which formed the subject of this paper are 
copied from objects — cylinders, etc. — recently brought to England 
from Babylonia. They possess points of remarkable interest, and refer 
principally to temples. From first to last they extend over a period 
of six hundred years, and are all written in the Babylonian character. 
Mr. Pinches published a summary of the contents of the Sun-god 
Tablet in the Trans, Soc, Bib. Arch,, Vol. VIII, pp. 164-171, 
but the other inscriptions have never before been translated. 

The first in chronological order is the above-mentioned tablet 
referring to the worship of the sun-god of Sippara. It contains on 
the upper part of the obverse a representation of the sun-god in his 
shrine, holding in his hand a large ring and a wand. Upon the top of 
the shrine are the upper parts of the bodies of two figures, holding in 
their hands cords which appear to be attached to a circular object 
which represents the disk of the sun placed upon the table before the 
shrine. In front of the disk are three figures. The first, evidently 
a priest, is leading the second, the king, holding him by his hand. 
The third and last is an attendant wearing a homed cap. The whoJ*' 
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appears to represent the king in adoration before the emblem of the 
sun. Above the three figures are the words; — 

(■■) !( i^ ~T 4 Jl IT- 

¥ *r tifi •« ^( -ml *r 

" The image of the sua-god, the great lord, 
dwelling {in) £-bara 
which (is) within Sippara." 
Above the shrine is written — 

(2.) _j <« >+ ^ < .+ <n^ _ i;. g ar ~y 

" The moon-god, the sun-god, and Istar, placed in the enclosure 
of the abyss, in the midst of the dark Sirti." 

Before the head of the deity is inscribed — 

(3.) 1113 "f a 

iH< <I- IT 

" The shrine of the sun-god 
and the two attendants." 

Above this latter inscription are three circular objects, to which 
the 2nd inscription refers. The first is " the new moon with the old 
in his arras," i.e., the moon-god. The second is the disk of the son, 
similar to that upon the table before the shrine ; the third represents 
the disk of the planet Isiar or Venus. 

The rest of the obverse is occupied by three columns of in- 
scription, each column containing 31 lines. The reverse contains 
also three columns of inscription, but each column contains 55 lines. 
The tablet has a fluted edge, is ii^ inches long, 6| broad, and i| 
in the thickest part. The obverse is flax, and the reverse convex, 
after the manner of the terra<otta tablets. The tablet was made by 
order of Nabfl-abla-iddina, or Nebobaladan, who reigned over 
Babylon about B.C. 900. Previous to the reign of this monarch a 
profane enemy had made an expedition against Akkad, and being 
victorious, had spoiled the temple of the sun-god of all its beautiful 
furniture, and none had been abie to resist SimmaS-Sibu had 
demanded that these spoils should be given up, but was not suc- 
cessful. KaSSQ-nadin-alit and £-UIbar-£akin-£umi, successors of 
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§immaS-§ibu, had undertaken various repairs to the temple, but no 
one gave such care and attention to the temple as Nebobaladan. 
He first attacked the enemy who had caused these ravages, and 
having defeated and destroyed them, next proceeded to rebuild and 
decorate the dwelling-place of the mighty sun-god. He gave orders 
that the image of the god should be made of beautiful crystal and 
gold, and these being carried out, he placed it in the " temple of the 
crystal heap" near the river Euphrates. Then followed a solemn 
dedication of the temple. Choice and mighty bulls were slain and 
offered for sacrifices, libations of sweet honey wine were poured out. 
Nebobaladan ordered that a certain quantity of food and drink 
should be paid yearly to the temple out of the revenues of the royal 
farms. Then follows a list of the offerings which the king directed 
should be given, according to the suggestions of the two priests. 
A list of clothing suitable for each festival of the god is next added. 
These particulars were inscribed on the tablet in the 31st year of 
Nebobaladan, king of Babylon, on the 20th day of Nisan, in the 
presence of several witnesses. 

The second inscription in chronological order is inscribed upon 
an irregularly-shaped stone, which was set up in the reign of Marduk- 
balatsu-ikbi, about ac 800. It contains 18 lines of inscription. 
This king and his eldest son dedicated the land, of the limit of which 
this stone was the boundary, to the temple of Sin, Samas, and Nergal, 
entrusting it to Rammanu-iznun, the dagger-bearer (or priest) of 
Marduk. Curses on the disturber or remover of this stone are 
added. On the front are images of the king and dagger-bearer very 
rudely executed* The inscription presents difficulties and obscure 
words. 

Following this came a remarkably interesting inscription of 
Esarhaddon. It is inscribed upon a small grey coloured barrel- 
cylinder in the Babylonian character. It was acquired by the British 
Museum in 1878, but where it was found is not known. The 
inscription begins with an address to Istar of Erech, and goes on to 
recount the various works undertaken by Esarhaddon for the restora- 
tion of the temples. This king endeavoured to pacify the minds 
and erase the animosity from the breasts of the Babylonians which 
had been aroused and provoked by the destruction of their city by 
Sennacherib. Esarhaddon held his court at Babylon, and adopted 
the Babylonian system of writing whenever he found it necessary to 
cause documents to be drawn up. One of the interesting features of 
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the inscription is that the king calls himself "direct descendant" of 
T '^Vl £T Jf^ S= T n "EH "^T Bel-bani, son of Adasi, king of 
Assyria. 

The fourth and last inscription is interesting and curious from 
many points of view. It is inscribed upon a solid barrel -cylinder, in 
two columns, the first containing 30 lines, the second 19. It is the 
most remarkable specimen of cuneiform inscriptions yet known. 
Though of so late a period {about b.c. 280), yet the characters are 
most archaic and complicated. Tlie cylinder was made by Antiochus, 
the son of Seleucus, king of Babylon. Ahhough Antiochus was a 
Greek, he yet had the policy to restore the great national temples of 
the ancient cities of Babjlon and Borsip])a, E-sagil, and E-zida. 
The king states that his pure hands made the bricks for the temples 
in the country of Hattim, which has been identified as that of the 
Hittites. The restoration of the temple took place on the aolh of 
Adar in the 43rd year of the era of the Seieucidie, />., b.c 278-9. 
A large portion of the inscription is taken up by a prayer in which he 
entreats the gods to be favourable to himself, to his wife Stratonice, 
and to his son Seleucus. 

The following is the substance of a Communication from 
M. Clermont Ganneau, LL.D., referring to the Plate of an 
Altar found at Mount Gerizim, published in the Proceedings 
of March last : — 

I am indebted for a knowledge of this, one of the most interesting 
monuments hitherto found in Palestine, to M. Paulus, himself a 
sculptor of some talent, and resident in Jerusalem, and His Excellency 
Raouf Pasha, the Governor of Palestine, whose zeal and interest with 
regard to ancient monuments is worthy of all praise, and who imme- 
diately on the discovery of the monument look the necessary steps 
for its careful preservation. 

They kindly sent to me in 1883 two sets of photographs repre- 
senting the carved sides, or panels, from which the plate published 
in March last has been copied. Immediately on the receipt of them 
1 made a communication, with some explanations, to the Academic 
des Inscriptions et de Belles Lettres. 

The Ottoman authorities having about the middle of last year 
commenced some building operations at Nabtous, the ancient 
Shechem, situated at the very foot of Mount Gerizim, a considerable 
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number of fragments of sculptured marble were unearthed. The 
most important of these was a large pedestal of marble a little over a 
yard in height, and in section triangular, or rather hexagonal. The 
angles formed by the three broad sides were cut off so as to form 
three narrow ones, all covered with bassi-relievt and Greek 
inscriptions. 

It is not certain for what use this pedestal was intended, but it 
resembles to some degree the triangular altar-shaped pedestals, which 
also bear sculptured decorations, and were used to support certain 
ancient candelabra, A Greek inscription of five lines runs along the 
h^hcst portion of the cornice of one of the broad sides [Plate A]. 
The natural shadow of the cornice, and the stnailness of the photo- 
graphs, renders it very difficuh to make out the whole of this writing, 
but I have been able to decipher many of the words, and am satisfied 
from what I have made out that it is a metrical inscription. 

On the narrow side between the sides A and B of the plate is 
engraved another Greek inscription of nine lines, wliich is absolutely 
undecipherable, owing to distortion and the smallnt'ss of the photo- 
graph. Each of the three panels carved on the three large sides is 
divided horizontally into two compartments, the bas-reliefs in all 
representing scenes taken from Hellenic mythology. There are thus 
six subjects, some of which are e.'^plained by short Greek sentences 
carved on the field, giving the names of the principal actors in the 
scene represented. Those of the lower |)anels are most easily 
identified, and belong to the cycle of the legend of Theseus. They 
follow one another in a relatively logical order, and may be thus 
briefly described. The young hero is first seen raising the rock 
under which are concealed the sword and the shoes of his father 
Aigeus ; three female figures, one of which we may sujipose is that 
of his mother, take part in the scene. The second scene represents 
Theseus fighting with the Minotaur — being easily recognized from the 
bull's head ; the young Athenians, to liberate whom Theseus has 
undertaken his mission, are standing aside, and the cavern-like 
opening appears to indicate the den of the monster. Some letters 
of the inscription upon this panel are visible, and I have been able 
to read the name Meinotauros in the accusative. 

The victory of Theseus over Corynctes is represented on the third 
bas-relief, and the robber is seen stretched at the feet of the hero, 
who, standing upright over his fallen foe, leans upon his own club, 
and holds in his hand the iron dub of the robber of Epidaurus. 
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two lunar cynoce[)haU, each ha\-ing an oval before it, with a male 
emblem of one of the regions in Hades. On each side are four 
lines of hieroglyphs. On the right (i) " Oh the great god (2) living 
in the air, coming from (3) the water, the sun goes to hear his word." 
On the left side: (i) "Oh the noble god; (a) the great god living 
in heaven, (3) his power is he prevails living he gives all life, stability, 
and health." 

On the third division, reverse of the preceding, is the leaf, lion, and 
sheep, an anaglyph name of the god Amen, the cow, having plumes 
on the head and life pendent, having before her the four genii of the 
Hades, behind her, goddess with disk, in which is a symbolic eye for 
the head, the mystical form of Amen or Khem (Amsi), human- 
headed, with a bird's back, the left hand holding a whip, the snake 
god on legs, Nahab, or Nahab ka, offering a symbolic eye, and 
having between them an emblem. Above is a horizontal line of 
hieroglyphs :— 



fS^^Vs 



^v^ 



hat en t-Pa-tJta-it. 



4 



" the cavern of the passage of the waters," perhaps referring to the 
whole scene. Above the cow is inserted A T" ] 1 "giver of life to 
the gods." 

Around the border is part of the inscription of the margin, " Oh 
Ark in the roofed abode of Heliopolis, rejoicing . . . thou hast .... 
his lord, the great god, who lets live the soul of the Oslrian lady, 
Asiemkheb justified." 

The gift of life to the soul means, of course, eternal life, but 
although this may be inferred from the tests of the Ritual, the place 
where it is actually asserted is on a Canopic or sepulchral \'ase of the 
Museum of Turin {Regio Mmto di Torino, iSSi, 410, p. 465), 
-r^S, "^^^ &\ ff«X ^"^ ^ '''"> 't^y soul lives for ever,' or 'is 
immortal.' Something of the same kind is asserted on the coffin oi 
Harnetatef (British Museum, 6678), where a flying figure of the soul 
is called "i^ 2^ ■?■ ^^\ ^^^^^ '^e ll^ nf, ' breath,' is 



three times seen, and the rest then reads, iau aitx i'ta, * the souls 
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living for ever ' ; tlic word ' breath ' or ' air,' perhaps not in connection 
with da, but used to indicate the region of the air. These texts 
prove the idea of the imcnortality of the sou!. 

No. 8445 a is the imperfect half of a hypocephalus of papyrus. 
The ram-headed double deity, Amen-Ra, of the centre is wanting ; 
part of the upper division consisting of five rams, and the boat of 
Socharis with the hawk, and a scarcely legible inscription. Beneath 
is an inscription of four horizontal lines, not very intelligible, but 
relating to AmcD, referring to the god Amen, and " the bringing of 
his existence to the flame" of the soul. On the other division is, 
1st, the scarab, a god, and the pylon of Chnura or Amen, and an im- 
perfect inscription ; znd, a goddess falling over a scarab, final part of 
the vignette of the 17th chapter of the Ritual, and staled to be Isis 
in her mystery, or Uat or Buto in the solar eye is said to be pro- 
ceeding to the judgment of those who are in the Tattu, destroyer of 
the souls of the enemies of Osiris. Behind her is the boat, with the 
cynocephalus seated in an ark in the boat, adored by another 
cynocephalus. Round the border is a larger line of hierogl}-phs 
incomplete, beginning with the obscure phrase ... the name . . of 
the terror of Thee ; I am Amen, who is in thy mystery in thy hand ; 

1 am going This is the latest of all the hypocephali, as the 

substitution of papyrus did not take place till about h,c. zoo. 



The following Communications have been received from 
Mr. Renouf:— 

The Egyptian God '^r^ 

Al! the names of the gods mentioned in the Book of the Dead 
may now with a single exception be considered as satisfactorily 
deciphered. I do not mean to say that all scholars are unanimous 
as to their readings, but there is no excuse for their not being so. 
All the divine names have their alphabetic orthography, and if some 
scholars choose to call a god Turn, whose name is written Tmu, they 
do so in obedience to a theory put forth in the very infancy ol 
Egyptology, and which its own author abandoned many years ago. 
And we shall no doubt have still for some time to endure such 
eccentric readings as x"" ^"^^ ^^^< which are utterly indefensible, 
until the believer in these strange divinities condescends to look at 
the real evidence. 
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But there is a god whose name figures in Dr. Lieblcin's Index to 
the Book of the Dead, among the " words of which the reading is 
uncertain," He is sometimes referred to, but no one has yet vcn- 
tured on a transcription of the ideograph by which the name is 
expressed. A gap stands in his place in M. Pierrel's translation of 
the 1 09th chapter, at the end of which we are told in a note : — " On 
n'a pas encore su lire le nom de ce dieu, forit au moyen d'un triangle 
renvers^ et muni d'un double appendice courbe." It is high time 
that this divine name and its meaning should be revealed. 

The phonetic value of the sign ^\/>, is discovered through its 
occurrence in a proper name Ah J (Boulaq, St. 71, 

Lieblein, Dictionnaire, No. 678), where the phonetic complement J 
and the determinative f=' surest a reading which is fully confirmed 
bythevariant 8 | jl Aha/ »/*iw (Leyden.SL ¥,41, Lieblein, 

No. 842). 

The latter group occurs in the sixth chapter of the Book of the 
Dead, and is therefore found with many variants on the innumerable 
sepulchral figures upon which that chapter is inscribed. 

The god's name then is Uleb or Web, for both forms of the 
word are found ; and the meaning is equally certain- j c— =^ jl ;=' 
ulfd, in the 19th line of the Decree of Canopus, is translated by the 
Greek fitraSaiiKiir. And luraSaiMiv is translated by Of tUXefi in the 
Coptic version of Matthew, xviii, 20, This Coptic word in its turn 

corresponds to upaffalmiv, vnipffairttv, iUTaaTpi<j>ta8ai, litTo^aXkiiv, ptra- 

TiSt'rai, fravaoTfiitiv, /itroiKfiiia, and Others, all involving the notion of 
change, particularly in place. Traruition, change, is the primitive 
sense of the Egyptian word, wherever it is found. 



stands fast in the midst of ciiange, 
Tmu i. called ^S\*t S\" 



k 



aha Nit her ab vlibu, "Neith 
Todt. 71, 10. And the son-god 

sextm ua en iiutaru att-uUb, " the Power, the unique one of the gods, 
the immutable," Todt. 78, 38. iGOftJUXefi., which is almost 
the exact transcription of [ e^\ E 

t'mmuiaile'm Hebrews vi, 18. 



is the Coptic word for 
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* 

I must refer to Brugsch's Lexicon for other and derivative uses 
of the word, the most common of which stands for the loose soil 
of which the banks of the river and of the canals are formed, in 



opposition to <— ^^ J/, the * fixed earth,' which is undisturbed by 

the inundation.* Hence in the 109th chapter of the Book of the 
Dead we read of " the fields of com land in which the ears of corn 
spring from the effluxes of the god Uteb." 

As Seb is the earth and Hapi the Nile, so is Uteb the god * who 
changes his abode,' the alluvial deposit annually brought down by 
the divine river. 



Is THE Hebrew Word Cherub of Egyptian Origin ? 

The text which is known as the 136th chapter of the Book of 
the Dead is of comparatively recent date. It has grown out of a 
much older text, some of the most remarkable features of which 
were gradually altered or eliminated. The older forms of the text 
are to be found in the papyri written during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth dynasties. In some of these, as in the Leyden papyrus 
of iSuti Kenna,t the text is already divided into two, each having its 
own title. The older portion begins thus : — 



AAA/>/VA 



re sekatnu em uaa aa en 



• The determinatives ( and < > are expressive of the motion from 

place to place. The small sign O, which is very frequent, represents a grain of 

the soil. There was from the oldest times a high priestly title ^Ak uted, perhaps 
analogous to our " Visitor." 

t I recently quoted here {Proceedings, Feb. 5, 1884) a text in which the 
proper name Ij _y |1 ^ f] ««J^A is written in the place where the name of 
Isis should be, but over a bearded divinity. In this Leyden papyrus, pi. XX, 
the undoubted name of Isis, f] §, is also written over a bearded divinity. 
The beard in this latter case b an evident blunder ; it is so no doubt in the 
former case, and I conclude that the Egyptian name of Isis was Auset, 
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seua her Senit ent x^' ubexct 



ta(?)« 



*icc/wp " 



" Chapttr of sailing in the mighty bark of the sun, and passing 
through the orbit of bright fiame which is behind ilu sun." 

The state of the text, like that of most parts of the Book of the 
Dead, is exceedingly corrupt ; no two copies agree in their ortho- 
graphy, and the differences between them are of great importance 
with reference to the meaning of the text.t It is but too certain thai 
the true meaning was beyond the comprehension of the scribes. 
A collation of all the existing manuscripts will no doubt clear up 
most of the textual difficulties. For my present purpose, however, 
so extensive a collation is not necessarj-. 

* Sec PrBcadiHgs, Feb, 5, on this preposition. Another instnnec of ihe 
oithogriiph)' yF *a-*/^or^a.(^,isfoundontheroyalsaicophaEUs{RM. 3a). 
{I "tIP is Ihe relaiive fonn of the compound preposition -c^Sff* 

agreeing with the noun which precedes it, This sarcophagus contains a bad cop; 
of the chapter in question. 



t Some of these differences are caused bjt gross ignoratice 

Bui a change of determinative may greatly alter Ihe sense. In the title of the 

chapter the manuscripts give X 0(J Unit, the sense of 'orbil,' but the 

same word with another delcrnii native signifies tempest, anil in a later part of 

the chapter we have X OO^TOl |A Intil eni xcl, which meani 

something very like 'angels or ministers of flame.' Sometimes the diflerencc 

is caused by substituting a word which is lietter known than Ihe original one. 

Thus '=^^'^*^' lerem, 'the young ones," is put ijistead of 

the apparently obsolete word I i V ^* Sf ' "^'"' °^ *'" **™* 

' " ' 11-" Si \ —r- . _^~_ n 1 

sicnificalion. And where the " Todtenbuch," 136, 2 has r^ ^1 

-r.Atk ® ^ C^l) ^ iSfil 

the older pajjyti have |-l-| gS ^ vj-t*. 
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The Osiris in the account which he gives of his celestial 
journey, says — 

ina man b^na sek-aba em qab 

en ^e-f t'eser 

" / come daifyj with the divine reckoner of time^ from the interior 
of his exalted station ^ 

Sek-dhd, the " divine reckoner of time," is of course Thoth. 
Positive proof of this will be found in the comparison of two texts 
published by Dr. Diimichen {Zeitsch,^ 1872, p. 40), in one of which 

appears as the variant of "^^^^ ^» I have little doubt that 

the scholars of a recent period borrowed this term and its peculiar 
orthography from the ancient chapter I am speaking about. It was 
not so clear to some of the scribes of an older period* 

The Osiris continues — 

au maa-nd mas en maat x^^^^^ ^^ 

" / see the process of the laws of nature^ and their iionforms,^^* 

It is a serious error, as I have elsewhere said, to consider Truth 
or Justice as the primitive sense or exact translation of the Egyptian 
^^ ^ madt. This always means the Law of the Universe ; of 

which Truth and Justice are but partial aspects. Madt is not limited 




• Or "the lion-forms belonging to them." 4 ^1 arw, is the relative 
plural form 'of the preposition ^^> agreeing with the noun before it. I insist 

on these elementary remarks, because there are still partisans of a verb H 

which does not exist in Egyptian. 
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to moral right All the lawa of nature, physical as well aa moral, 

are madt.* 

But what I am chiefly concerned with in this note is the next 
word in the text The Osiris sees lion-forms connected with the 
laws of nature, either as their symbols or as cosmic forces. The 
Egyptian word which in some of the papyri {e.g. B.M, 9900 [Neiseni^ 
and 9914), is ideographically expressed by Z^^ is in other papyri 
{e.g. B.M. 9943, 9964, and tooog) phonetically written <=z^ 

The word has never yet to my knowledge been recognized in out 
Egyptian vocabularies. It would however etymologically be the 
most natural origin of the Coptic X^P^^ or £*Pfi and of the 
stil! older Demotic x'"'"'*! ^" signifying " forms," were it not for the 
very great similarity of the Demotic word with the hieroglyphic 
^ V X^P^"' of which it appears as the translation in the 

Rhind papyri. For although the Egj'plian verb x'/"" assumes in 
Coptic the form ttjUJni, which is very unlike ^epefi, the same 
word may be the origin of two very unlike forms in a later stage of 
the language. 



" 1 have also protesied against ttanslolinE 



mait \fru by ' v^diqut,' 



The Egyptian won! has nothing whatever to do with telling the truth, or venwily 
in any shape. It means ' triumph, triomphitnl.' And the negation of it i> not 
' mendacity.' but want of succes;, failure. The followiDg exannples will show the 
absurdity of the meaning ' v^ridique.' 

One of the old ch&plcra not included in the Sailic recension ol the 
Book oF the Dead has a long invocation to Osiris Chenlamenii Unnclii. 
"Thou ait crowned," it says, "like Ra," his atlribules ore ihiue, hi> 
glories, his diik, his crowTi, his throne, his might, &c., ate thine ; finallv 



Ar 



■^.\ 



'^!M»':3:a 



an-mul-tj an-vmt-tk, an-max'ru-f cr xtftu-f an-maxtra-t ir XC*"-'- " l"** 
immortality is thy immortality, and his want of success against his adrerraries i> 
thy want of success against Ihine adversaries." Neither Osiris nor Ri are guilty 
of mendacity, but each fails of success when Day succumbs to Ni^t. The 
passage here quoted will be found in the Leyden Papyrus of Suli Kenna (T. j), 
published in Leemans' AfonHiiunts, III, livr. zS, pi. xvi, though with a (light 
inaccuracy, for which I'le Egyptian scribe h reapoiuihle. 
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The Coptic lexicographers derive X^P^^ ^om the Hebrew 
i'i*^? . May not the latter word rather be derived from the Egyptian 
xereft 

No satisfactory Semitic etymology has yet been discovered for the 
Hebrew word, and the ablest scholars have felt inclined to admit an 
Indo-European origin for it How the Hebrews should have gone to 
a Persian source for the name of the symbolical forms upon the Ark 
of the Covenant or on the walls of the temple of Solomon it is 
difficult to explain. But the Egyptian x^^^f *s quite as near to the 
Hebrew word as the Persian girifteriy or the Greek yp^^, and is 
historically a more probable origin of it 

It is, I hope, almost superfluous to say that the word may have 
come into the Hebrew language without bringing with it any mytho- 
logical associations. When a word passes from one language into 
the general use of another, the greatest portion of its original 
meaning disappears, and quite new associations of meaning cluster 
about it. 

It is of course , only as a conjecture that I propose this new 
etymology as preferable to the Semitic and non-Semitic etymqlogies 
which have yet been suggested. 

But Assyriologists may possibly have something to say on the 
subject 



The following communication has been received from 
Mr. Theo. G. Pinches : — 

The tablet from which the following list of Babylonian kings has 
been obtained is of unbaked clay, three inches and a half long, and 
three inches and a quarter wide. It is inscribed on both sides, but, 
being of so soft a material, has suffered considerably, and it has been 
only by the most patient and careful examination that the text has 
been made out, and in consequence of the strain upon the eyes 
entailed by the bad state of the text, and the need of feeling one's 
way at every step, it was only at long intervals that the author was 
able to study the inscription and complete his copy. This tablet, like 
most others, is formed in a peculiar way, the obverse being flat, and 
the reverse curved, the result being that a certain point, two inches 
and a half from the thinnest part, may be definitely fixed upon as 
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being the middle of the tablet, so that the full length of the Ublet, 
when perfect, was five inches. 

The portion of the tablet left is the lower part of the obverse and 
the upper part of the reverse. Each side has two columns, so that 
the first and second have the beginning, and the third and fourth the 
end wanting. Al! four columns also are otherwise mutilated. 

The text begins with a dynasty which contains eleven kings, 
which, as it is followed by another dynasty of eleven kings, must be 
the djmasty of Babylon of the small tablet published by me in the 
Proceedings of Dec 7th, 1S80, the space being exactly that required 
for these eleven names. The next dynasty, which also consists of 
eleven kings, is called the dynasty of Si3ku, here written it ^ Q^.* 
and. not ,s_^ Q . The rest of the column is occupied by seven (ot 
eight) names of the kings of a third dynasty, consisting, as is evident, 
of 36 kings. This dynasty was continued on the second column, 
near the end of which it finishes. After the division-line come the 
remains of the names of two kings, a third being lost. This dynasty, 
which consisted, like the first two, of eleven kings, finishes a little way 
down in the third column (the right-hand column of the reverse). 
The next two dynasties, each of three kings, are complete. After 
these comes a dynasty containing only one king, whose name is 
lost. The eighth dynasty occupied the rest of the third column 
and the top of the fourth, and is that containing the name of 
Nabonassat (third line from the top). This dynasty contained 
about thirty-one kings. 

The last dynasty given on this most valuable tablet is important, 
in showing the extreme exactness of the Canon of Ptolemy. The 
tablet is unfortunately broken after the word Kandal (Kandalanu or 
Kineladanos). 

The difficulty of deciphering this mutilated text was somewhat 
increased by the names being abbreviated (compare the second 
dynasty, p. 195, where the letters within parentheses show what has 
to be added to complete the names), and by the short way of giving 
the summations of the years of each dynasty, by means of the sexa- 
gesimal system. Thus 368 is represented by the characters RI '5? 
= 6 X 60 + 8, 576 is represented by \ ^^^ ||J = 6 x 9 -t- 36, 
etc. All this, however, would have been quite easy if the tablet had 
been in good condition. 
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THE BABYLONIAN KINGS OF THE SECONP PERIOD, 2232 B.C., 
TO THE END OF THE EXISTENCE OF THE KINGDOM. 



1. The Dynasty 

2. The Dynasty 

3. The Dynasty 

4. The Dynasty 

5. The Dynasty 

6. The Dynasty 

7. The Dynasty 

8. The Dynasty 

9. The Dynasty 

[for 194 

10. The Dynasty 



of Tintir or Babylon ; ii kings, for 294 years, 
of §i§ku j; 1 1 kings, for 368 years, 
of Kassi; ^6 kings, for 576 years 9 months, 
of Pa§e ; 11 kings, for 72 years 6 months, 
of Tamtu; 3 kings, for 21 years 5 months, 
of Bazi ; 3 kings, for 20 years 3 months, 
of Elam ; i king, for 6 years, 
of Babylon ; 31 kings, [for 223 years]. 
oT Babylonian and Assyrian kings ; 20 kings, 
years], 
of Persian kings. 



isf Dynasty of Babylon [11 kings^ for 294 years\. 



B.C. 

2232. 
2217. 
2182. 

2163. 
2150. 

2120. 



Sumu-abi . 

Sumula-ilu . 

Zabd 

Apil-Sin 

Sin-muballit 

6ammurabi' 



15 years. 
35 

18 



» 



)9 



30 

45 



>> 



» 



}> 



B.C. 

2075. Samsu-iluna 
2040. l^biSum 
2015. Ammisatana , 
1990. Ammisadugga 
1969. Samsusatana 



35 years. 

25 

25 
21 

31 ». 



91 



9) 



9> 



2nd Dynasty of Sis-ku [11 kings y for 368 years']. 



B.C. 

1938. 
1887. 
1832. 
1786. 
1771. 
1744. 



Anma(n) 


. 51 yrs- 


Ki-an(ni-bi) . 


• 55 99 


Damki-il(i-§u). 


. 46 „ 


I§-ki(pal) 


. 15 99 


Su§§i-alji . . 


• 27 9, 


Gul-ki(§ar) . 


• 55 n 



B.C. 



1779. Kir-gal-(dara-maS) 50 yrs. 

1639. A-Adara-(kalama) 28 

161 1. A-kur-du-(anna) 26 

1585. Melamma-(kurkura) 6 

1579. Ea-ga(mil?) . . 9 



19 



9» 



99 



2,rd Dynasty y 36 kings, for 576 years 9 months. 



B.C. 



1570. Kan-di§ 
1554. Agum-§i 
1532. Agu-a-§i 



16 years. 

22 

22 



99 



99 



B.C. 

15 10. USSi . , . 

1502. Adu-melik . . 

i486. (?) TaS-zir-u-maS ♦ 



8 years. 



* This is, perhaps, the TaSSi-gurumaS of W.A.I., V, pi. 31, col. I, line 13. 
One of the names of the character ^ is giguruy which is a compound of gi^ one 
of the values of the character, with guru^ to distinguish it from "^yj-^ gh and 
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yrd Z>y«tfj-(y— continued. 



B.C. 

1479 

1463. ( 

1456. ( 

1439 

1423 
1406. ( 

1390 

1373 
1356. ( 

1340 

1323 
1307 

1290 

1274 

1257 
1240. 

1 2 18. 



) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
0) 



) 



22 years. 
26 



)> 



>» 



» 



1192. 



17 



)> 



If 



B.C. 

1175. Ka-ra (?) 2 years. 

1 1 73. GiS-amme . . . ti 6 
1 167. §aga-§altia§ . 13 
1 154. y m »-< his son 8 
1 146. Bdl-nadin-§umi i year 

and 6 months. 
1 1 44. Ka-ra-Mur-u§ i „ 

and 6 menths. 
1 143. Rammanu-nadin-§umi 

6 years, 
1137. Rammanu-§um-na§ir 

30 
1 107. Meli-Si^u . . 15 

1092. Marduk-abla-iddin 

13 
1079. Zagaga-nadin-§umi 

I year. 

1078. Bel-Sum-* 3 years. 



>» 



>» 



)i 



4M Dynasty y of FaSe, 11 kings^ for 72 years 6 numiks. 



)) 



B.C. 

1075. Marduk-* -♦ . 17 years. 

1058 6 

1052 

1052 

1051 

1050 



B.C. 
1049 

1048 22 years. 

1026. Marduk-nadin-* i year 

and 6 months. 
1025. Marduk-zir-* . 13 years. 
1 01 2. Nabd-nadin-* 9 „ 



5M Dynasty^ of Tamtim, 3 kingSy for 21 years 5 months. 



B.C. 



1003. Simmas-si^i 18 years. 
985. fea-mukin-ziri 5 months. 



B.C. 



985. KaSSQ-nadin-al^i 3 years. 



^TT-^ S^ (^'-^''««). just as ^ is called 8u-maitin to distinguish it from ^. 
The character ►fj^ s?, " life," is, in the dialect of Akkadian, *i, and this is, 
most likely, the pronunciation to be given to it here, and is, if so, an additional 
proof of the close connection of the dialect of Akkadian with Kassite. 
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6M Dynasty y 3 kings ^ for ao years '^'months. 



B.C. I B.C. 

982. E-Ulbar-§akin-§umi 17 yrs. 
96's. Ninip-kudurri-usur 3 „ 



962. Silanim-Sukamuna 

3 months. 



7M Dynasty^ i >^/«^, y2?r 6 ^^«rj. 
961. An Elamite, 6 years. 

8/// Dynasty^ of Babylon^ 31 >^/«^f. 



B.C. 

955 13 years. 

942 6 m. 12 days. 

941 

928 

921. Nabd-Sura-iSkun . 

914. 

907 

900 

892. Tugulti-Ninip . . 

885. Rammanu-nadin-a}}i 

(or §um-nasir) 
880. Naba-abla-iddin* . 
853. NabCl-Sum-iddin. . 
852. Marduk-b^l-us§te (rebel 

king). 

8504 

845 



B.C. 

838 

831 • 

824. Marduk-balat-su-ikbt 

817 

810 

803 

796 

789 

782 

775 

768 

761 

754. NabQ-Sum-iSkun J . 

747. Nab{i-[naser . 14] years. 

734. Nabd-nadin-ziri § 2 „ 

732. Nabd-Sum-ukinJl i month 

12 days. 



9M Dynasty. 



B.C. 

732. Uktn-zira of §a§i 

729. Pulu . . . . 

727. Ululia of TinuT 



3 years. 

2 

5 



>> 



)> 



B.C. 

722. Marduk-abla-iddin 

of Tamtira 12 

710. Sargina ... 5 






* Died in the reign of Shalmaneser II of Assyria. 
t Marduk-3um-udammi]^ king of Namri at this time. 
X Son of Dakuri. § Or Nadinu. || Or Sum-akin. 

TT The meaning of this name is, "he of Elul," probably so named from having 
been bom in that month. The tablet 84-2-1 1, 92, gives the ideographic form of 

the name f ^]f ^^ >^y yj yj D.P. D.P. Ulu-la-a-a. Compare also W.A.I. 
III, pi. I, col. ii, 1. 31. 
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705- 


Sin-abl-eriba of 






Sasurgal . . 


2 years. 


7=>3- 


Marduk-zakir-Sumi 


month. 


703 


Marduk-abla-iddin 






9 


months. 


70a 


B61-ibnt . . . 


3 years. 


699 


ASSur-nad in-Su m i 


6 .. 


693 


Nergal-uSezib 


'* >. 


692 


MuS^zib-Marduk 


4 .. 



688. Sin-ihi-eriba . 8 years. 
680. A5Sur-al)i(-iddin) [isf „ ] 
667. SamaS-Sum-<ukili) [20 „ ] 
647. Kandal(anu) . [22 „ ] 
625. [Nabii-abla-usur 21 „ ] 
504. [Nabfl-kudurri-usur 



561. [Amel-Marduk 
559. [Nergal-Sarra-usur 
555- [Nabll-na'id , . 1 



A paraphrase of the contents of the Babylonian chronicle, referring 
to the principal events of the era of Nabonassar : — 

T -^T^l'irT li^, NahA-nascr, Nafiovdaapot, Nabonassar. 

Revolt of Borsippa and Babylon, quelled by Nabonassar in 
Borsippa, No account left of the battle in Borsippa. 

14th year. Death of Nabonassar in his palace. Accession of 
Ummanigas to the throne of Elam, 

f-::|:;|t| -^ '^j Nab&'nadhi'ZM, or | ^^ ^ >/-, Nadinu, 
NdStoi, Nadios, son of Nabonassar. 

and year, Nabfl - nadin - ziri killed In a revolt, led by 
I -::]t]t] »^ t:^, Nabn-Sum-ukln, or | w^ -TT^ ^4. Sum. 
uk'in, who was succeeded, after a reign of one month and twelve 
days, by I t^T y-^^, Ukin-=ir, Xtv^ipo^, Chinziros. 

In the third year of this king came Tiglalh-pileser and destroyed 
Bit-Amukan and captured Ukln-zir. 

I y- "^y, /"u/u, Utopov, Poros, or, according to the Chronicle, 
1 "eT ^ "ES^T 5?T-4 ^:^T. Tugum-apil-t-iard, Tiglath- 
pileserlll. 

Tiglath-pileser died, after a reign of two years, in the month Tebel. 

1 1^ "^T -^T U IJ, Ululaa, 'J\ov\a(oi, Elulaeus, or, according 
to the chronicle, | J{|*| ^^ ff ^ ^SST' Sitlman-aSarid, ihe Salmanu- 
eSir of the Assyrians. 

The chronicle records that he destroyed the city of Sabaraln. He 
died in the month of Tebet, after a reign of five years in Babylon. 

* Or I year 6 months, according to the chronicle, 
t Or 12 years, Kcording to the chronicle. 
138 
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f *-i^ C^^T W "^^ Marduk-abla-iddin, MapSoK€fiirdSo^, 
Mardok-empados. 

This king mounted the Babylonian throne in Nisan, four months 
after the death of Shalmaneser. 

In the second year of Merodach-baladan a great battle took place 
in the province of Ddr-ili, between UmmanigaS, king of Elam, and 
Sargon of Assyria, in which the former was victorious. Merodach- 
baladan came to the aid of the Elamites, but was only in time to 
join in the pursuit. 

In the fifth year of Merodach-baladan UmmanigaS, king of Elam, 
died, and was succeeded by Istar-^undu, his sister's son. 

Somebody came and ravaged Bit-Dakuri. 

[Here the end of the first column, and the beginning of the 
second, are broken away.] 

Metodach-baladan begins to get more powerful, and plunders the 
country. 

Evidently Sennacherib, after taking Larancha and Sarrama, sets 
B^l-ibnl on the throne in Babylon. 

T '^TH HI J^y Bii'ibnty Bi;\//3o?,» Belibos. 

In the first year of this king Sennacherib destroyed the cities of 
I^irimma and Hararatu. 

In the third year of B^l-ibnl Sennacherib descended to Akkad and 
spoiled the land, carrying off B^l-ibni and his chief men to Assyria. 

T •"Hf" -^ "^^ *^i AUSur-nadin-Sumi {^Airapavahios^ Aparanadios), 
son of Sennacherib, set upon the throne of Babylonia. 

In the first year of this king, IStar-l)un<4u, king of Elam, was 
captured by his brother HalluSu, who now mounted the throne of 
Elam. I§tar-^undu had ruled the kingdom of Elam for eighteen years. 

In the sixth year of A5§ur-nadin-§umi, Sennacherib invaded 
Elam, destroyed the cities Nagitu, Hiltu, Pillatu, and Hupapanu, 
and carried of their spoil. Afterwards HuUuSu, king of Elam, 
invaded Akkad, and led his army as far as Sippara, putting the 
people to death, but he did not carry away the image of the Sun-god 
from ^bara. ASSur-nadin-Sumi he carried captive to Elam, and set 
T -Hf- <;=!! ^ X\ ^, Nergal-uShib ( Prfy€^iiXo<;, Regebelos), 
upon the Babylonian throne. 

This ruler had partly to conquer the dominions over which he 

* The n has fallen out after the ff in the Greek form of the name. Compare 
Nadinu «■ Na^ioc above. 
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was lo rule, and his first act was to take Nipur from the Assyrians, 
on the 1 6th of the month Tammuz, in the first year of his reign. On 
the isl of Tisri, the Assyrians went down to Erech, evidently to try 

10 defeat the forces of the new king. Processions of the gods now 
look place in that city to gain their help in the coming struggle. A 
battle was fought near Nipur, in which the victory is claimed far 
Nergal-u58sib. The Babylonian king, however, did not long survive 
his victor}', and died after having ruled only one year and six moaths. 

About this time the Elamiies revolted, and killing QalluSu their 
king, set Kudur* on the throne. HalluSu had reigned tn Elam six 
years. After the accession of Kudur, Sennacherib went down lo 
Elam, and ravaged and plundered the country from Ra5 to Bit-Bumaki 
(or Bh-Bunaku). Whilst these events were taking place 

I -T? ^.^ "f C^*T MuShib-Marduk, {AJeaJiffi/iopSdicos. 
Mesesimprdakos), mounted the throne of Babylon. 

In the first year of this king a revolt took place in Elam, and 
Kudur was killed, after a reign of only ten months. Menanu 
(Umman-menanu) now took the reins of government In a year 
unknown Menanu gathered the people of Elam and Akkad, and 
fought a battle with the Assyrians at Halule. The Babylonian 
chronicler claims victory for the Elamites. 

On the 15th of Nisan, in the fourth year of Mu5^ sib- Maid uk, he 
was taken prisoner by Menanu, king of Elam, and sent to Assyria. 
On the 7th of the month Adai of the same year Menanu died, and 
was succeeded by HumbabaldaSu (Ummanaldas). 

According lo the Babylonian canon, Sennacherib now again 
became king of Babylon. 

In the eighth year of this king HumbahaldaSu was smitten with 
some sickness, and died, after having ruled Elam for eight years. 
He was succeeded by Humbaljaldaiu 11, On the 20th of Tebet 
Sennacherib's son revolted and killed his father. This revolt in 
Assyria lasted from the zoth of Tebet unlil the and or 3rd of Adai, 
on the 8lh (or 18th) of which month Esarhaddon mounted the throne 
of Assyria. 

•-•f- ^ i£-* "^ ASSur^bi-iddin, Esarhaddon. 

In the first year of Esarhaddon Zir-bili(?)-eSir (Nabil-iiri-napiSti- 
&ia), one of the sons of Merodach-baladan, went up to Larsa and got 
an army together. Being defeated by the Ass>Tians, he fled to E 
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The king of Elam (Ummanaldas) wishing, apparently, to be on 
friendly terms with Esarhaddon, captured him and put him to death. 

In the third year of his reign, Esarhaddon sent certain people to 
Assyria, where they were put to death. In the same year also he 
captured and plundered the city of Sidon. 

In the month of Tisri of the fourth year of Esarhaddon, the head 
of the king of Sidon (Abdi-milkutti) was cut off and sent to Assyria. 
In the month Adar of the same year the king of Kundi and Sisd 
(Sanduarri) suffered also the same fate. 

In the sixth year the king of Elam made a raid into Babylonia, 
and penetrated as far as Sippara, the result being that the Sun-god did 
not come forth from E-bara that year. In this year also the Assyrian 
army started for Egypt. IJumba^aldaSu, king of Elam, died in his 
palace, " not sick," after having ruled Elam for five years. He was 
succeeded by his brother Urtagu (Urtaku). In a month not known 
Sum-iddin, the Guenna, and Kudur, son of Dakuri, went to Assyria. 

In the seventh year of Esarhaddon, on the 5th of Adar, the 
Assyrians seem to have suffered a defeat in Egypt. In the same 
month Nani of Agad^ and the gods of Agade were brought from 
Elam, whither they had been taken, perhaps, by HumbaJjaldaSu 
(Ummanaldas), and entered Agad^ on the loth of Adar. 

In the month Tebet of the eighth year of his reign Esarhaddon 
captured and spoiled the land of the Ruris^, and brought the 
plunder to the city Ur in the month Kislev. On the 5th of Adar the 
wife of the king died. 

In Nisan of the tenth year of Esarhaddon an Assyrian army was 
sent to Egypt, and on the 3rd, i6th, and 17th of Tammuz battles 
were fought, the result being that Membi (Memphis) was taken on 
the 22nd. The king of Egypt (Tirhakah) fled, but his son and the 
[sons] of his brother were captured. 

A revolt seems to have taken place in the eleventh year of 
Esarhaddon. 

In the twelfth year of his reign Esarhaddon started for Egypt, 
but fell sick on the way, and died on the 1 2th of Marchesvan, after 
having ruled Assyria* for twelve years. SamaS-Sum-ukin in Babylonia, 
and A5§ur-bani-abli in Assyria, his two sons, sat upon the throne. 

y »->f- ^y >3^«- >4j^ •"TT-^ ►-^f §ama^§um-ukin, Saosduchinos. 

In the month lyyar of the accession-year of this king, Bel and the 
gods of Akkad were brought from the city Assur and taken into 

* Babylonia is not mentioned by the chronicler. 
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Babylon. In the same year the king of the city Kiribtu was cap- 
tured. In the month Tebet, the 20th day, Bd-ddir was captured in 
Babylon, and killed. 

Here the tablet comes to an end. It seems to have been the first 
of the series, and was copied from the original in the twenty-second 
year of a king whose name is almost entirely lost, a few wedges of 
the first, and some traces of the last character, being all that can be 
seen. From what remains, I conjecture that this king was Darius. 

The following small text gives some interesting facts about the 
chronology from about the year 424 B.a About two lines are lost 
at the beginning. 

Sp. II. 48. OBVERSE. 



Text 



TT 






JkA 



YT 



«<niT'«=n <^ 



TTTTT 
TT«<\ 



XIX 



VIII 



Transcription, 
Da-ra-mu§ xviii 
Ar-tak-Sat^u xviii 



Translation, 
19 Darius 18 
8 Artaxerxes 18 



xxvi Ar-tak-Sat-su xviii 26 Artaxerxes 18 



VIII 



III 



III 



XV 



XVIII 



U-ma-su 
Da-ra-muS xviii 
An-ti-gu 



XVIII 



Si 

xxxiii Si 
LI Si 
Lxix Si 



REVERSE. 
/?yy I LXXXVII 

{^ cv 
4^ I cxxiii 

/vvT I CXU 

I 

/yvt CUX 

4^ I CLXXVII 

I 

4^ cxcv 
4^ . ccxiii 
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8 Umasu 18 

3 Darius 18 

•3 Antigonus 18 

XVIII I 15 Seleucus 18 

XVIII 33 Seleucus 18 

I * 

XVIII I 51 Seleucus 18 

XVIII I 69 Seleucus 18 



18 
18 
18 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 



XVIII 


87 


XVIII 


105 


XVIII 


123 


XVIII 


141 


XVIII ' 


159 


XVIII 

1 


177 


1 

XVIII ! 

1 


195 


XVIII 1 


213 
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Now it is clear that we have here a series of dates, each being, 
as the number at the end of each line shows, eighteen years apart, 
and the probability is, that these dates refer to a lunar cycle, begin- 
ning with the nineteenth year of Darius II. The next ruler 
mentioned is Artaxerxes, whose name occurs twice, the date being, 
in the first instance, doubtful, but in the second, quite certain. The 
next recurrence of the cycle is in the eighth year of a ruler named 
Umasu. The third year of Darius III follows this, and then comes 
the third year of Antigu, a name which is evidently shortened, after 
Babylonian custom, from Antigunusu or Antigonus. After this, the 
fifteenth and following years of the Seleucidaean era (Si. being short 
for Silukku or Seleucus) are given in intervals of eighteen, until the 
213th year of that era. This last probably marks the date when the 
document was drawn up. 

Now by subtracting the named years from the period of eighteen, 
and adding what is left to the foregoing number, we get the number 
of years of the reign of each ruler mentioned. 

Example: The first year meiltioned is the nineteenth of 
Darius II, the next is the eighth year of Artaxerxes, The interval 
is eighteen years* Subtract, therefore, eight from eighteen, and add 
the remainder (ten) to the nineteen mentioned in connection with 
Darius II. The result, twenty-nine, shows the length of this king's 
reign. 

Applying this to all the dates given, we find that the length of the 
reigns of the rulers mentioned, supposing that they succeeded each 
other, would be i — 

Darius II 29 years (= 424 — 395 B.C.) 

Artaxerxes II 36 years (= 395 — 359 B.C.) 

Umasu 23 years (= 359 — 336 b.c.) 

Darius III 18 years (= 336 — 318 b.c) 

Antigonus 6 years (= 318 — 312 b.c.) 

This, however, cannot be taken as perfectly reliable for the lengths 
of the reigns, as it is possible that, in some cases, kings whose reigns 
lasted only a short time, came in between, and are not mentioned, 
because none of the years of their reigns touched upon the period of 
eighteen years. It is quite certain, however, that between the fii:st 
year of Darius II and the first year of the Seleucidaean era was a 
period of 109 years. The whole space of time embraced by this little 
tablet is a period of 322 years. 
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It will be seen thai, in the first place, the length of the rdgns of 
Darius II and Artaxerxes do not agree with those given by the feeck 
historians, Darius II having reigned, according to them, 19, and 
Artaxerxes II 46 years. The total, however, is the same. The 
23 years of Uinasu must be shortened by two years, so as to make 
room for Arses, who ruled for two years, but as his short reign did not 
touch upon the period of eighteen, it has not been inserted in the 
list, Umasu reigned, therefore, twenty-one years, and is to be 
identified with the "Qx"' of ^^^ Greeks. 

As Darius III reigned less than five* years, it is clear that the 
whole of the eighteen years indicated by the tablet cannot belong to 
him, but are probably to be assigned to Alexander the Great, or 
one of the generals acting for him, and Pilipsu or Philip III, who 
probably fled to Macedon in the year 318 B.C., and was succeeded in 
the government of Babylonia by Antigonus, who seems to have ruled 
the country not as king, but as regent, during the minority of 
Alexander IV. Several small tablets dated in the regency of 

An-ti-ig^nu-su, or y ^.f h3K Xc "S^ JHJL -^"-ti-ignut^s. the 
^ t|^ ^ t?^ Rab-u^i^u, or ^ ^f- ^ *=T ^o/'-w-M have 
been found at Babylon, the latest being dated in his sixth year. The 
use of the word Jia6-ui:u, " general," t instead of ^i^s iarm, "king," 
shows that the Babylonians at least did not regard him as king, though 
the title Rab-uku, "great man," is, perhaps, the nearest approach 10 
the borrowed lugallu, "great man," " king," that could be found. 
The next ruler recognized by the Babylonians seems to have been 

I Tl na JfiS -+ -KIT TM I! m JPw:'+ -KtT tSfc 

A-lik-sa-an-dar, mAr A-Uk-sa-an-dar, sarru, " Alexander, son of 
Alexander, king," the latest date being the lotli year of his reign. 
The tablets dated in his reign came from the same place, and are 
of exactly the same style, size, and shape as those of the 
Antigonus. 

{To f>e conlinufd.) 




* Four yeais and eleven months, 

t Lilerally "great man," from Babylonian raM, '■efeal,"and ulM (erldtnOy 
the Aklmdian uku), " mxn." Compurc Rab-saku — Ralnhakeh, Rib-mug:u — 
Rabmig, &c. . 
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The following is an abstract of the Note by Miss Giovanna 
Gonino, on a Statuette of Osorkon I, read at the Meeting 
held 4th March : — 

I am indebted by the kindness of my learned friend Professor 
Lanzone of Turin for the interesting photograph now exhibited,* and 
published here for the first time.f The following description was 
obtained in the coiu-se of a conversation I had on the subject at 
his own house : — 

Whilst travelling in Lower Egypt he found himself one day at 
Scibin-el-Canater, not far from Tel-el- Jehudieh, and not wishing to 
let so good an opportunity pass without visiting again those old ruins, 
which he had often examined, and always profitably, finding each 
time, among the Arabs rummaging the ground for sebas^\ some precious 
object This time again he was not disappointed, for being attracted 
by the shrill cries of two Arabs, he found that they had unearthed a 
small terra-cotta vase, containing bronze coins mixed with fragments 
of statuettes, and close to them a somewhat large oxidized mass, 
of no particular form. When cleaned and the oxidization removed, 
it proved to be the statuette of Uasarkan I, the second king of the 
XXIInd dynasty, supposed to have been the second son of king 
Sheshiak, the eldest son Supot having died before his father. 

The statuette is of bronze, 14^^ inches in height, and weighing grams 
2 1 3*3; it is ornamented with royai-xin^ and inlaid with gold. The 
right arm is wanting, and the figure has been broken off at the ancle. 
The king's face is youthful, and he wears the mmes, or wig. His fore- 
head is encircled with the i/r«w-serpent common to all Egyptian kings, 
for they saw in this a natural emblem of the everlasting youth of 
the sun, and of its course in the heavens. The left arm is extended, 
and the king holds in his hand a vase which he is going to offer. 

On the left shoulder-blade is a cartouche with his name, Amen- 
Mer-Uasarkan, and on the breast a second bearing his prenomen 
Ra-xem-keper-sept-n-ra, below which is represented the bird of 
Thoth, the sacred Ibis, resting on a standard. Under the right arm 
is a god standing, with a hawk's head (Horns), and holding the uas 

* See annexed plate, which is copied from the photograph. 

t This appears not to be correct, as the statue was published with a descrip- 
tion by Prof. Lanzone, and a photograph, in the " Atti della Reale Academia 
delle Scienze di Torino," Vol. XI, Adunanza del 5 Decembre, 1875.— W.H.R. 

X Manure composed of ancient bricks in decomposition, and containing a 
large proportion of animal and vegetable matter. 
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or sceptre in his left hand. He wears the pchent Under the left arm, 
a divinity with a cat or lion's head, but too much damaged to allow 
a decision which it is being made with any certainty. She holds in 
her hand a lotus- headed sceptre. The king is clothed with a striped 
scarf round his loins, with a clasp supporting the scmtiy a kind of 
short tunic, his name being inlaid below the clasp. 

On the back of the figure, exactly where the pigtail terminates, a 
vulture is pictured, with outstretched wings, girding his sides in a 
protecting attitude, and holding in its talons the two n^ystical rings, 
emblems of a long series of ages. 

It must be mentioned that this beautiful statuette is tbe only one 
known of this monarch. 

"The following has been received from Dr. Birch -r-^ 

I lately obtained from one of the Post Office Volunteers who 
served in the late war in Egypt of 1882 the following inscription, on 
a piece of black basalt, which forms the left hand side of a tablet. 
The letters are small, and of the Ptolemaic period, resembling those 
of the Rosetta Stone. The fragment is about 6 inches long and 
3 inches wide; It came from Zagazig* 



• « . . • ■ I • • • i • • 
AANETAY 

MEnzn 

KAIAH'OZ 

XPYZIOYKAI . 

AnOTflMME .... 
AYTOYXnP 

npoevHn .... 

TOY . nHZH .... 

AY 

T 

K 

There is too little left to make out the gerieral purport or object 
of the inscription. The beginning of the 3rd line seems to contain 
the expression [8uw1]/k'<»i "OCpov), 'of the power of Horus;' the 4th 
line, «a« St'V'or, ' and thirst ;' the 5th line, oto rv,v iitpHf, ' from the 
parts ;' the 6th, avrov x<u/>ar. 'his' or 'its country;' the 7th, irpo6viuu>, 
' of those willing,' or irpo6v<f>ap, ' vestibules ' ; the 8th uncertain. 
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The following communication has been received from 
Dr. Wiedemann : — 

On some Greek Ostraka found at Elephantine. 

During the year 1883 was published in these Proceedings 2l large 
series of Greek ostraka, principally from the collection in the British 
Museum, by the master-hand of Dr. Birch. As an addition to this 
publication, I send the texts of some ostraka of the same kind 
I brought back from Egypt in 1881. They were all found at 
Elephantine, are of the time of the Roman emperors, and are now 
in my possession. Although not quite complete, by comparing the 
texts of the better pieces given by Dr. Birch, it will be easy to restore 
the text, and in this way they will form a supplement to his interest- 
ing communication. The text is given quite in the same way as 
those published by Dr. Birch. 

1. Written in a fine and plain hand : — 

^apoTTifov ^ap(mifo\yos 
Apnarj<Tis Apnuijari^as 
. . ;(aAfKXi;r ap , . . 
(p[oiv] nptoTov L . . . . 
. . Adpiavov Tov K[vpiov 

" Sarapion, son of Sarapion Arpaesis, son of Arpaesis 

have paid for the palm-trees for the first year of Adrian, 

the lord." 

This tile, on which the sum of the tax is unfortunately broken 
off, dates of the year a.d. i i 7-8. 

2. Written very cursorily, broken off in the upp>er part : — 

pov (j) . . po . . . 
Sfy^o)(^ A 

Abpiapov TOV KVpiov 

" Senzoilos, son of A has paid for the trunks 

(frv^/ifWv) of palm-trees for the 12th year of Adrian, the lord" 

This tile is of 129 a.d. 

3. Plain handwriting, on a bright rose-coloured pot-fragment : — 

20]ttjp Kai Hayyovfiis llaTa)(rjov 
^uypla^ Apnofjais IXavom^Tfcay 
.... llanpffii^ v^(*p) fifpis(j'^*v) 
^pa\X Tptit o^o^ dvo ^a\(Kov) 

X^ Jjia 
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" Soter and Pachnumis, son of Patacheos has paid 

Arpaesis, son of Panoptis from Papremis for the assessment, 

3 drachmas 2 obols of copper of copper. In the nth year." 

To this piece we may compare the numbers 13 and 20 of 
Froehner in the Revue Archeologique, new series, Vols. XI and XII, 
on which Soter and Papremithes appear as collectors. As these two 
pieces belong to the reign of Antoninus, our date of the nth year 
will belong to the same time, so that the piece will be of a.d. 148. 

4. Nice, but very cursorily hand : — 

OvXirior Yitp€a\it KOi Aa)[Xciru>ff 
AtfXiiriot; futrBo^ itpas m^rft ISotpffft dia 
UfiXiov KOI Ovvtiru>^ /3oi7[3<»v dicyp 
Tofuais YfriTfHTUi[yos imtp fitpi<rfJM» 
vox i( 4 ^^ {ovofutTi) n 

flOTlOV ElCTOvd 

A"?'' ^"^L 

fierp , . C9ra 

" Ulpios Kerealis and Dolipios, sons of Dolipios, contractors of 
taxes of the sacred gate of Syene by aid of Pelios and Unipiothes. 

Has paid Tamisis, son of Hypitriton, for the assessment 

17 drachmas. In the name of P son of matios, and 

the mother Ektond 12 drachmas. In the year " 

Ulpios Kerealis appears on the pieces published by Froehner, 
Nos. 40, 42-3, in the years 160 and 163 A.D., under the reign of 
Antoninus. Our piece will belong in this way to nearly the same time. 

5. Small fragment in a cursive handwriting : — 

..... Ko]/i/iodov hvr<avivov 

ira^- i( €y Srod 

.... iiKoar^i f ic Kai virtp fup ktj L 

. • • . ir(\, ^ * . • • . • 

"The year of Kommodus Antoninus (the lord), the 17th 

Pachons, has paid Stod 20 drachmas, and for the asscssmcnl 

of the 28th year '' 

This piece is interesting, as it is the first on which appears the 
name of the Emperor Kommodus. The series ends in general with 
Antoninus, and only one fragment of a later date belonging to the 
reign of Severus was published by Dr. Birch. Our tile is of 187 a.d., 
and the name of the Emperor is given in the same form as on the 
coins of the penod from 183 to 191, where he is called M. Aurelius 
Commodus Antoninus. The year by which the date is given is 
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counted from the beginning of the government of Marcus Aurelius, 
as it is done on the coins of Kommodus coined at Alexandria. 

6. Small and badly preserved fragment : — 

V p buyp Tipmt'Tjs 

fAOiot TLrjfiluiv 

i V x^ (^* w^p X'H^*^^*^ 

. . • . • KVplOV 
K 

*' has paid Geriones he owes for the workman's tax 

the lord " 

7. Letter-fragment, in a thick and half-uncial handwriting : — 

.... fiaros 

2japairt«vi Tox^tv x"^ 
AfiapTtufois ad€\<f>os 
. . . . i ii*Ta^€ irap[cfiov 
€isn€ft,ylrov 

The first line belongs to a text of which nearly the whole is lost. 
After an interval of one line follows the letter : 

" To Sarapion, son of Tophis, greeting Amartanois, 

brother of has paid to me Send it ! " 

The name Saragion is found so often on these ostraka that it 
will be nearly impossible to find out by his help only the time at 
which the letter was written. 

Bonn, loth May, 1884. 

The following Communication has been received from 
A. H. Sayce: — 

New Cypriote Inscriptions from Abydos and Thebes. 

It has long been known that among the numerous graffiti — 
Phoenician, Karian, and Greek — found on the walls of the temple ot 
Seti I at Abydos in Egypt, there were some in the characters of the 
Kypriote syllabary. One of these had been published in the 
/aurnal Asiatique (VI Scr., xi, pi. ii, 14) from a copy of Zotenberg 
and another was communicated by Brugsch to Euting. But n j one 
seems to have had any idea that such a rich store of them existed 
on the walls of the old Egyptian temple as I discovered this winter 
to be the case. During the fortnight I spent at Abydos I succeeded 
in copying no less than forty-four Kypriote texts. One of these is 
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written on the foundation- walls that mark the site of the temple of 
Rameses II ; the rest come from the beautiful building erected by 
his father, Seti I. 

Encouraged by my success at Abydos, I carefully examined the 
monuments of Thebes in the hope of finding Kypriote graffiti upon 
them. But in this I was disappointed. In one place only did I 
find a Kypriote inscription. This was on the right-hand side of the 
entrance to the tomb of Ramses IV, in the Valley of the Tombs of 
the Kings, which is known among the natives as. " Tomb number 
Ten." It was one of the tombs open in the time of Strabo, and 
much frequented by Greek visitors to Egypt. An examination, 
however, of the graffiti in these tombs, as well as upon other Theban 
monuments, has shown me that Greek visits to Thebes could not 
have commenced before the age of the Ptolemies. There are no 
early Greek inscriptions here as at Abydos or Abu-Simbel. The 
scrawls, which are exceedingly numerous in the tombs and on the 
white walls of Der-el-Bahari, are all in the letters of the Alexandrine 
and Roman periods, and though Demotic texts are fi-equent, there 
are only one or two Phoenician ones, and the solitary Kypriote 
inscription of which I have just spoken. 

I will now give the inscriptions in order, with translations, and 
any remarks they may seem to need. 

South-west Staircase, left : — 

I. 



VA 



(A-ri)-si-to-ke-le-ve-se o Sc-la-mi-ni-o-se ma-ne 

{^ApL)aT0K\efT]9 6 %€\a/jL{vLOf; fi' ave 
Aristokles the Salaminian accomplished me. 

We find -xXcfiyf with the digamma in other Kypriote texts, and 
2eXa/iii/iof with e occurs on coins (Deecke, Nos. 176, 177, who 
compares the Assyrian form of the name Sillua). 'Ave is interesting, 
as the word is Homeric {e.g., Od., Ill, 496), though it is also found 
in the Attic dramatists and comedians, in Pindar and in H^rodotos. 
It is a welcome contribution to our knowledge of the Kypriote 
dialect. The character po^ which is written below the Greek name 
*iXa)Taff, is probably the beginning of an unfinished name. 
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The staircase where this and the following inscriptions were 
copied leads into the temple from the south-west* A chamber 
adjoining it seems, from a Greek graffito I found there, to have been 
regarded as the seat of the oracle Sarapis, that is Osiris, and the 
graffito further shows that it was customary to sleep inside the temple 
in order to " dream true dreams." Hence I would explain the fact 
that so many of the graffiti are scratched only just above the level 
of the steps, on a line in fact with the face of one who was lying on 
them. The walls of the staircase are covered with the names of the 

visitors who waited here to receive the oracle. 

« 

Same place : — II. 

Me-no-ke-re-te-se Sa-la-mi-ni-o-se 
MevoKph'qfi ^aXafiivLo^^ Menokrcth of Salamis, 

The termination -Kparris appears here as 'Kpenjt, as elsewhere in 
the Kypriote texts. The name of Salamis, however, is spelt in the 
usual way with a. This is the inscription which has been published 
from Brugsch's copy (Deecke, No. 148), which has, however, omitted 
the first two characters. 

Same place : — 111. 

MENEKPAe2=i=>Ycr:H85eire 

(Me-)no-ke-le-e-se Ma-pa-ra-go-(ro o) Sa-la-mi-ni-o-se 

(M€)voK\ir)f: 'Efifiapay6(pa) 6) ^aXafiivLos, 
Menokles the son of Embaragoras^ the Salafninian, 

This is written just above the preceding (No. II). The two 
natives of Salamis, who may have been brothers, seem to have 
visited Abydos together. The loss of the digaftima in the name of 
Menokles, and the way in which the name of Salamis is written, 
show that II and III belong to a later date than I. Embaragoras is 
formed like Aristagoras, PLmbaros and Embares being both Greek 
names. It must be confessed, however, that the character I read go 
resembles fo, MENEKPA(THZ) is evidently the Menokretes 
of II in Greek letters, and spelt in the usual way. The graffito may 
therefore be regarded as bilingual. See No. XIX. 
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IV. 

Couloir des Rois, left side : — 

h^-S^ Vr Q Mo-ko-sa-ni-se Afo^avK 

5J]^^\J^ te-o-do-ro OeoSioptit 

Afoxanis the son of TIteoddroi of Salamis. 

Here again the name of Salamis is written with e, and the 
inscription may therefore be earlier than the two preceding ones. 
Moxanis is a name which does not occur elsewhere, and the first 
character has a curious form, while the second looks more like po 
than ko. The name of Theodores is found in Deecke, 42. 

Under the last line the character ro is written, apparently by a 
different hand. 



h 



bouth-west Staircase, left side -.-^ 
/"^^SZ^JfPIS^BT*'') Ti-mo-ke-le-ve se o ke-ra-mi-u-se 
^ Ti^uKXeFriii 6 Kepafiivi Timoms the Poller. 

The form mpajuis with i instead of e before ih'e following vowel 
{as in ^olic) is interesting. The pottery of Kypros was famous. 
The digamma in the name refers us to a comparatively early poiod. 
It is unfortunate that the first character is doubtful, but as the second 
is almost certainly mo, we need have no hesitation about the reading. 
Timoklfs is found elsewhere in Kypriote inscriptions (No. VI, and 
Deecke, 35, 36, 64). 

Same place:— VI. 

Ti-nio-ke-ie-ve-se o Te-mi-si-ta-go-ro to Ma-la-ke-le-yi-do 

TimokUs the son of Themistagoras the Malkltid. 
This Timokles may be the same as the one mentioned in the 
last inscription. I cannot tell who the Malklfis was from whom he 
professed to derive his descent. The name does not occur in Pape's 
Lexicon. 
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Same place : — VII 

Me-ga-re-mo-se o Pa-u-ke-re-ve-o-sc 
MeydpfffAO^ 6 ^avKptHo^. Megarimos son of Phaukres, 

The second character seems to be a >^dr. The name Megarimos 
is however a curious one, and can be explained only on the sup- 
position that cpi7/ior was Siprnios in the Kyprian dialect, though even 
then the name would be a strange one for a man. The seventh letter 
is distinctly /tf, not na ; we have another name compounded with 
Phau- in No. VIII. Cf, Deecke, 133. 

Same place : — VIII. 

Y^ rn [- ^\ :|: Pa-u-da-mo-se iavha^os. Phaudamos, 

Another new name, compounded with ♦av. Above this graffito 
is the Greek one referred to above : f GKoo-tPjoiieoff /ac ypdfjxi' 6 2(\afiivio£. 

Same place : — IX. 

Zo-ve-se o Ti-mo-va-na-ko-to Sa-ka-i-o-se 

ZoF'qf 6 Ti/iofdvaKT09 lA^a^fof; 
Zois the son of Timovanax (the) Akhaan. 

Zo-ve-se o Nu(?)-da-ma-u-sa-(o) Zofrj^ Nv{?)SafjLava'a(o) 

Zoh the son of NuQ)damausas. 

The last name is not clear : the value of nu for the first character 
composing it is that suggested by Deecke. The name *Kx€uf6s with 
the digamma is interesting. The mark of division between the 
characters to and sa is curious : it led me at first to think that the 
last word was (rKalfos. 

Same place : — X. 

Zo-ve-se te o Ti-mo-va-na-ko-to Se(?)-ki(?)-e-da-vo-da-u 

Zofrj^ re o TifioFapcucro^ '£;^i(?)cSaf6Tai;. 
And ZovSsj the son of Timovanax, the son of Ekhiedaotas (?) 
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This graffito is written just below the preceding. In my first 
copy the second se (at the beginning of the last word) is without a 
query, the last letter but three is to (?) rather than Af, and the last 
letter is mi. I have no idea as to the real value of the cliaracter I 
have transcribed ki (?). It is written very distinctly in the original. 
The last character but three seemed to be intended for vo. 

Same place: — XL 

P<7(21 + (?);K E-lo-te-ne-se 

i!l + (?)!K5^. "^yiSS [Zo-ve-sa-ku] o E-lo-te- 
I P ^ ^ ki-ose 

fl)^(^P;H e.sema- 

I p 5^ ko-ro-se 

'H\oT€vi}<i Hclotenes 

o 13XoTr]Kio^. the son of Hclothckis : 

^9 luiKpos, he was tall. 

The character I have given as lo is indistinct in both places in 
which it occurs, and may be ^ mu. The words ZoFj^r ayv . . . belong 
to another graffito^ scrawled by Zoves, but never finished. I have no 
idea what is the second element in the name of the father of 
Helotenes. The 3rd person sing, imperfect ij? is new ; the same fonn 
is found in Arkadian (Teg. 39), and is a fresh illustration of the 
resemblance between the Kyprian and Arkadian dialects. 

Same place : — XII. 

V ^11^ ^ 5/ ^ ■ l^ 2 n ^11^ ^ S I Neva go ra se o Ne-va pi 

\^^^ teose. 
Nefarfopas 6 NefaTriOio^;. Nei'agoras the son of Nevapithcs. 

The punctuation must be noticed, as well as the presence of the 
digamma in vi?os. 

XII. 
M M U ^^ o o-zo (tauros) Tavpos 6 "'Ofw. Taurosson of Ozos. 

This is the only interpretation I can suggest for this curious 
legend. It stands by itself, and is quite clear. 
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Same place : — XIII. 

h T X F ^° A-na-ta. tw "Avffa. Of Anthas, 

The insertion of the syllable na here is curious, but there are no 
such names as Anatas or Anandas. 

Same place : — XIV. 

jy V lUAA NAIU Se-so(?)-mi-se-o-se, 0/ &so{?)mises. 

The graffito is repeated twice. According to Deecke, a character 
similar to the second in this inscription had the value of so at 
Amathus. 

Same place : — XV. 

fxyC^^V^-Ql^^ AA ^-20 Ni-pi-o-la-to-re. Niphiolatdr{?), 

I can make nothing out of this. All the characters composing 
it are clear except two ; what looks like a rude drawing of a bow and 
arrow may be intended for mo, and the character I have read // may 
possibly be o. 

Same place : — XVI. 

I 1^ ^ T 5lf 0-na-si-se. ''Ova<ns. Onasis, 

Same place : — XVII. 

(pj) ^ h h V X I-sa-ta-go(?).ri-(se) IstagorisQ), 
The final se is very indistinct. Compare No. XLI. 

Same place : — XVIII. 

(EVra-ke-le-ve-se o Te-o-do-ti-ya. 
*HpaK\eFr]^ 6 Qeohoriya^ Hiraklis the son of Theodotias, 

The name of H^rakl^ written in Greek letters occurs at a little 
distance from this graffito^ on the same side of the same staircase. 
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Same place : — XIX. 

Mi-no-ke-re-te-se o Pu-nu(?)-ta(?)-go-ro. 
MivoKpeTTj^ IIwTayopa} (?) Minokreth the son of Pnutagoras, 

The name of the father is doubtful, since the second character 
composing it may be n?, and the third ve. In No. II we have 
Mflio-klds instead of Mmo-kretes. 

XX. 
Same place, immediately below the preceding: — 

1^0 t 4^ 1! Ki F To.pu(?)-nu-re.ti-mo.se. 

I can make nothing of this, unless we read the second letter as 
tf^ and render T6^t NvpcVi/ios, ** Nyretimos (wrote) this." But ev«i 
so, the name Nyretimos would be a very strange one. All the 
letters of the inscription, however, are clear. 

Same place : — XXI. 

X h ^M 5l[ o Mi-da-u. Mihav. The son of Midas. 

Same place : — XXII. 

M'l^^^Wk • • • da-Ie-e-(se) 
Perhaps the name is Edalees. 

Same place : — XXIII. 

_. ^ ^ A-ke-se to-me-pe-se o Vo-yi-to. 

Akestomephes the son of Voitos. 
Tlie second part of the compound name is not easy to explain. 

XXIV. 
On the right-hand side of the staircase : — 

^^p^i; 5^ ^ [. y Sa-ta-si-ke<re-te-se), Stasikretis. 

The name is written Stasikr^tes in Deecke, 17, i ; 18, 2. 
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Same place : — XXV. 

r5e>l<il"-H=l=i|"5^VEiiJ"^AseF;) 



... mo(?)-po-to-ke-re-te-se .. (o?)sa-o-se Pa-ne-se Va(?)-ke-se. 
. . . optokretes. . . saos, Phan^s Vakis {or Agis). 

Here are evidently four names, perhaps of Kyprian mercenaries. 
Phanes the Halikamassian mercenary betrayed Egypt to Kambys^s 
(Herodotos, III, 4.) The first character of the fourth name may 
possibly represent a; if so, we may read Ag^s.] 

XXVI. 

Couloir des Rois ; right side : — 

PX^X5^I"S^ + 1^W Zo-o-pa-o-se Ore-ke-le-s. 

The second element in the name Zoopaos seems to be the root 
which we find in ircrra/ioi. Orkl^s is a curious word. 

Same place : — XXVII. 

^ ^ "F ^ i * h Ne-ni-si-to-ti-mo-se, Nenistotimos, 
*h 8 -I" "F ^ 4f *h Ne-ni-si-to-pa-le-ne, NenistopallinL 

The first element in the names of these two persons, who may 
have been brother and sister, is inexplicable, but the second character 
must be «/, and not ri. The remarkable form of the si must be 
noticed, as well as the space between the two elements in the com- 
pound* name Nenistopall^n^. 

Same place ; — XXVIII. 

Sa-vo-ke-le-ve-se o na-u-pa-mo-s 
SafoKKihj^ 6 Nav<f>afju>^, Savoklis the ship renowned. 

The digamma in the word crafo- is interesting, and disproves the 
etymologies which connect it with the Sanskrit sdh-yas^ or the Latin 
sacery sanctus. The Latin sdnus stands for sav-nus, 
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Same place : — XXIX. 

|^-|.^*f J|[ Q-na-si-lo-s, Onasilds. 
(an interesting contracted form of Onasilaos). 

XXX. 

Couloir des Rois ; left side : — 

^X^^ Mi-si-i-ro(?). 

All the characters are very distinct, except the last, which may be 
U, But I cannot explain the name, unless we are to read Misiale or 
Misiaro. But the / was clear, there being no trace of a lower perpen- 
dicular line. 

XXXI. 

Staircase ; right side : — 

rJ^XI-Pl Ka-ra-ta-i-o-se 
aj"(^ mc«e. 

Kparavos ifio^, Krataios mine. 

The upright line after the second se shows that the inscription 
is written boustrophedon. The object depicted at the end seems 
intended for- a quiver. 

Same place : — XXX II. 

P^ 5^ T ^ h I s JH^ 0-yi(?)-ni Da-o-na-o-se. Oini{s) Dadnaos. 

A second inspection of the graffito seemed to show that the 
second character was yL 

XXXIII. 

Staircase ; left side : — 

VtXX'FCDX'TXIl •■ -- A-mo-to A-sa-ka-ri. 
. . ana{s) tJie son of Amontas {Amyntas) Askari{s), 

This is the inscription given by Deecke, No. 147, from a faulty 
copy of Zotenberg. Askaris may be connected with the Egyptian 
Sekari or Skari, a name of Osiris. 
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XXXIV. 

Immediately below the preceding : — 

l|lX |+S>^"1)(^ 9^ . . . me-re-sa-ne. 

The first four characters seem to be fantastic ones ; at all events, 
they do not belong to the Kypriote syllabary. The writer has 
possibly omitted the character ke ; if so, we may read fitpt(ay, " they 
made me." 

XXX IV. 
Cella of Osiris ; left wall : — 

l^IXS^PJlf 0-go-ke-le-ve-se "OxoKXiFrj^: 

X h V I hl^ 4= P^'^^ ^^ ve-sa-ta mu(?) fids ra FiaOa . . 

[^ 0^WSi se (re 

Okhoklh arrived and (saw) the garments on the ,,. of Epeipi, 

The character X seems to represent a numeral, while epaipe must 
stand for the Egyptian month Epeipi. 

XXXV. 
External front of the temple ; 5th column from the north : — 
^5^"P)V(/J^ J^|U^ j^([)/J^ Ti-mo-te mi-se o Ti-ma do-ro-so 
Ttfi60€fii^ 6 Tifiavhp6<T(Oj Timothemis the son of Timandrosos. 

XXXVI, 

External front ; 7th column : — 

? 
X n h X ^ X 5 T Napei Ke-le-ta^o-ro. 

JVaph'(s) son of KUtagoras, 

The second character is not quite certain. 
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XXXVII. 

Immediately below the preceding : — 

'(N^FKiXl^nE^^hV Sa-ta.(u)-ra-ko^a-..^to-ke.re. 

|"h + ^4 e(?)-pa-ta:se. 

The first name here is evidently Staurakos (or possibly Stauragos). 
If we might read the last character but three of the first line st 
instead of e, and supply rr, we should have Aristokre{tos\ " son of 
Aristokret^s." The first character of the second line would then 
be Cy and we should have the word tf<l>6a(r€, " he came first" 

XXXVIII AND XXXIX. 

On the 6th column are two well-cut inscriptions of some length, 
but unfortunately the greater part of them is concealed behind a 
wall built by Mariette to keep out intruders. Until the wall can be 
pulled down, and the graffiti completely copied, there is little good 
in publishing them. I will only say that one of them ends with the 
word Fo-ta-mo-ne^ "Potamon," a well-known Hellenised £g3rptian 
name. The same name is written in Greek letters above a Karian 
t^raffito in the small chamber of Meneptah. 

XL. 
The Southern Sanctuary : — 

)|®f^^XI>^F9 P^-^^-* A.pu(?).* mo-zo. 

3Y j" iZ Tn Tu-ra-vo-* . 

The letters are all very clearly cut. The last one may be a form 
ot xe^ so that we should have the names Ptox and Thuravox. 

Same place : — XLI. 

\y I I f" V /K A-sa-ta-go-ra. Of Astagoras. 

All the letters are very distinct. See No. XVII. 
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XLII. 

Temple of Ramses, left of the entrance : — 

\0^ XC T" 5|[ P®^ Ti-mo-se o Tu-ru-si-ya. 

Timos son of Drysias, 

A Karian graffito is engraved just above this. 

XLIIL 

On right hand of entrance to Tomb No. 10, Tombs of the Kings, 
Thebes : — 

H 5^ hCD V Pi-mo-ta-ke e 

T Y 3"^ ro se na mi. 




Perhaps " Pimonthake, daughter of Hero " Pimonth^s is 

an Egyptian name. The letters are distinctly written, with the 
exception of the first of the second line. The last letter of this line 
is evidently mi, 

I came across other fragments of Kypriote graffiti at Abydos, 
such as Vo-no-to-lo^ " the son of Vonotolos (?)," on the left hand 
side of the great staircase, or pa4e (? N^nistopall^ne), on the inner 
side of the eastern part of the peribolos, or . . . tc-ne^ in the 
chamber of the kings, but they are all too imperfect to be worth 
reproducing. 

Since only one Kypriote inscription occurs in the Tombs of the 
Kings at Thebes, where none of the Greek graffiti are older than 
the Ptolemaic age, it would appear that the natives of Kypros left 
off using their old syllabary about the time of Alexander. The 
visitors to the oracle of " Sarapis," in the already ruined temple of 
Seti at Abydos, were doubtless, some of them, mercenaries, but the 
greater number were probably tourists and traders. Some of the 
Greek inscriptions at Abydos are as old as the age of the Abu 
Simbel texts, but since no Kypriote characters are found at the latter 
place, we may perhaps infer that none of the Kypriote inscriptions 
at Abydos can claim an equal antiquity. 
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P.S. — NL J. P. Six has been kind enough to send me some 
suggestions and corrections of the foregoing. In III he reads ku 
instead of may so that the name will be Kypragoras. In VI he 
suggests that the patronymic may be Malakleides, the equivalent of 
Herakleides since, according to Hesykhios, Malika (Phoenician 
Malik) was the Amathusian Herakles. On IX he asks if Nutmausa(r) 
may not be "an Egyptian or Hittite name?" For XV he proposes 
Yzomdn Iphioiatdr, and in XXIII Akestomempses or Akesto- 
memphes. For the second line of XXVII he suggests Nenisto 
baletiy "son of Nenistos, the king," balin being Phrygian for "king ;" 
and in XXXIII he would read A-sa-ka-ni-(o), "Askanios." On 
XXXIV he makes the attractive suggestion that the first four letters 
are Pamphylian, since the first occurs on coins of Side, and asks if 
the inscription is not bilingual, in which case we should have a 
Pamphylian name Mersan (Me-re-sa-neX written both in Pamphylian 
and KyTpriote. The first four characters certainly resemble the 
Aramaic equivalents of M-r-s-n, In XL he would read doubtfully 
Po-to-su A-pu-tu-mo-nu Tu-ra-vo-su, "Potos}'s, son of Abdemon, a 
Tyrian.*' 



The following Communication has been received from 
the Rev. J. Marshall : — 

138. Fellows Road, N.W;, 

April \lthy 1884. 

Df.ar Sir, 

A passage of Philo bears so directly on the subject of 
Or. Chotzner's interesting paper, that I send it as a contribution 
to the discussion. It will be seen that Philo considers a ver^- strict 
scrlusion to be proper for, and customary among, women. Girls are 
not to pass the door of the inner apartment of the tent or house, and 
married women not beyond what we should call the front door. 
This seclusion is as strict as ever prevailed in Greece, and stricter 
probably than Roman usage required. The duty of a woman to 
slay at home, and her prerogative to rule there, is the subject 
of Xcnophon*s (Economicus, which is an amplification of the 
p.iHsago quoted, and may very possibly have suggested some of its 
c\|>rcssion*i. 
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Philo evidently thought that the duties and proprieties of which 
he speaks dated at least from the Mosaic law, upon which he is 
commenting. Soon after, he dwells on the permanence of Hebrew 
customs, and characterizes them as unwritten laws. 

The arrangement of the Temple, where women were not allowed 
to go beyond the court named after them, and had a raised gallery 
assigned them, is in harmony with Philo's recommendation that they 
should not go to worship except at such times as there would be 
fewest men ift public places. 

In the " Pirqe Aboth" (translated by the Rev. C. Taylor), Jose 
ben Jochanan of Jerusalem says, " Prolong not conversation with a 
wor.an." Then follows a comment, apparently of less unquestioned 
authority : " His own wife they meant, much less his neighbour's wife 
Hence the wise have said, each time that the man prolongs converse 
with the woman, he causes evil to himself, and desists from the words 
of Thorah, and in the end he inherits Gehinnom." The learned 
editor's note contains these particulars : " the Thorah in its entirety 
is for the man ; whereas the woman is exempt from these positive 
precepts, which are to be fulfilled at stated times (Qiddushin i, 7). 
She is not to learn Thorah, much less teach it (i Tim. ii, 12), not 
-being included in such passages as Deut xi, 19, "And ye shall teach 
them your sons^ " Her work is to send her children to be taught in 
the Synagogue, to attend to domestic concerns, and leave her husband 
free to study in the schools " {cf, Berakoth 1 7, a). Women, slaves, 
and children are mentioned together in Berakoth iii, 3 ; Sheqalim i, 5. 
Another remarkable grouping is found in the Jews' Morning Prayer, 
where the men in three consecutive benedictions bless God, " Who 
hath not made me a Gentile, a slave, or a woman." " Women could 
not in general be witnesses, but they had their rights of property. 
In the case of inheritance, if the property is small, " filiae aluntur, et 
filii mendicabunt" (Ketuboth xiii, 3 ; Baba Bathra ix, i.) 

Women attended religious festivals quite as freely in Western 
countries as in Palestine. Participation in the ceremonies was a 
much coveted social distinction. Such attendance was not incon- 
sistent, but rather correlative with habitual seclusion, being a mitiga- 
tion of the general monotony of life. 

St Paul, who is a contemporary witness, agrees remarkably with 
Philo in the positive and negative precepts which he gives with 
respect to women. 
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« 

The veiling of the head is of course part of the system of 
seclusion. It is well worthy of notice that at the present time the 
Hebrew Synagogue and Christian Church bear independent but 
consenting witness to the habits of women two or three thousand 
years ago : the Synagogue in screening them off from the men, the 
Church in the prescription that women should be covered, while men 
are uncovered during the time of public worship. 

I remain, faithfully* yours, 

J. Marshall. 



May a non-Hebraist venture to suggest as additions to Dr. Lowy*s 
list, dloskema for yXaxro-eSneofiov, and the three words discussed by 
Dr. Pusey on Daniel, soomphonia for <rvfi<lHopia, khitharos for KiBopis, 
and pesanterin for ^akrripiov ? 

W. H. Rylands, Esq., F.S.A. 

ITcpl roO iirj avaifryyvrtiv yvvaiKas, 

AyopcLi Kol Pov\€VTripia koi biKaarripia Koi Buuroi Koi avXXoyoi frokvavBpwrw^ 
6fii\a)u Koi 6 €v imal0p<o fiios dia Xoyoav Koi 7rpd^((ov Kara iroXefiovs Kai Kara 
flpTjvijv dv^pdaiv €(f>app^(ovai' GijXc/aif de oiKovpia Koi tvdov fxov^' irapOevois 
p€u €i(T(o K\i(Tid8<i)v rqv p€(Tav\iov opov irerroirjpivais' reXeicus dc ^dri yvvai^if 
TTjv ai^iov. AiTTOV yap €i8os Trd^ca)^ ptif^oviav Koi fipaxyripaV' At fiiv oZv 
pti^ovs dfTToi * KaXovvraif oiKiai bi at fipa\vT€pai.' Trjv fie €KaT(p<av irpOinaaiaM 
di€iKr})^a(TiVy avdp€S p€u ratv pd^ovcaVy ^^ ouopa TroXire/a, yvyaiK€s di tS>p 
^pa\VT€podv ^s ovopa oiKOVopia, Mrjdcp ovv e^w twv jcot' olKovopuap iroXv 
TTpaypovfiTdn yvvrj, (rjTov(T(t popavXiav fiiyS' oia vopas kotcl ras 6bovs iv o^ttriv 
dvdpcov €T(poi>v €^€Ta^((T6ci>y 7r\T)v (Is i(p6v oTTOTf dfoi fiahi^fiv <f>povTida 
iroiovpemj' koi t6t€ prj TrXiy^ouai;? dyopdsj akX ciravfXrjXvddrav oiicadc tw 
TrXfiVro)!/, iKevOfpas rponov koi r© ovri da"njs, iv rfp^pi^ Ova-ias cVircXouo-a 
icaX €V')(aSy (Is dTroTpoTrrjv kqkcju koi ptTovcriav dyaOap, 

Philo do Specialibus Legibus, Cap. 31. 

* darai is probably corrupt ; dortj would make sense. 
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The following is a reply from Dr. John P. Peters, ' 
referring to tlie paper and remarks printed in the Proceedings, 
February sth, 1884. 

New York, 
Dear Mk. Rvlands, 23rd May, 1884. 

In answer to Dr. Taylor's criticisms of my paper on the 
Babylonian Origin of the Pha;nician Alphabet, 1 beg that you will 
lay the substance of the following before the Society : — 

At the time of writing my paper. Dr. Taylor's book on the 
Alphabet had not yet appeared, and therefore was not taken into 
account. Dr. Taylor says that " the ground on which Dr. Pelers 
seeks to build is already occupied by a substantial edifice, which will 
have to be demolished before another structure can be erected in its 
place." Taking Dr. Taylor's book as my text, I will seek to show 
briefly that that " substantial edifice " is a castle in the air : — 

1. Dr. Taylor's valuable book has successfully shown, by means 
of iniennediate forms, that the most dissimilar characters have been 
developed the one from the other, or both from the same ; in fact, 
that so far as form goes, anything may be developed from anything. 
The resemblance of the Egyptian " alphabet " to the early Phcenician 
characters is not striking ; it is, however, such as to render the 
development of either from the other possible. Such sort of 
similarity proves absolutely nothing. Intermediate forms are not 
forthcoming, and without them there can be no proof from the 
forms of the letters. 

■ 2. As Dr. Taylor himself says, in reference to the derivation of 
the .^thiopic alphabet (Vol. I, p. 353): "The identification of the 
letters with their prototypes can be effected with much greater 
certainty [by a linguistic comparison of the names] than by means 
of mere resemblances of form, which are frequently deceptive." 
Comparing the Egyptian and Phoanician alphabets, we find no 
similarity in the names of the letters, either as to sound or sense. 
In answer to this objection, Dr. Taylor adduces the example of the 
derivation of the Russian alphabet from the Greek, etc. (Vol. I, 
p. 1 19). By an application of the acrological principle, Ma became 
in tlie Russian alphabet buki, " beech j " i/e/ia became da/'re, " oak." 
From this analogy he argues (p. izo) : " Hence new acrologic names, 
significant in Semitic speech, would naturally be invented, as in other 
borrowed alpliabets [that is, I believe; an exceptional course ; ef. the 
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derivation of the Greek, ^thiopic, etc., from the Phoenician, Latin 
from Greek, etc], with the object of making it easy to connect the 
forms and values of the several characters," The analogy does not 
hold, and the argument is invalid, because a number of the Semitic 
letter-names are without significance in " Semitic speech," neither are 
they borrowed from the Egy]>tian. No tenable etymologies have 
been offered for Af, sain or sat, chelh, teth, lamedh, sadke, hoph ; and 
very dubious ones for ^mel, samikh, pe and shin. The mode in 
which significance has been sought for these letter-names is this : 
the Hebrew letter-names as they stand have been treated as the 
original Phcenician names, no comparison being made with the 
Greek, Samaritan, ^Ihiopic, Syriac, etc. ; words resembling these 
names have been sought in any Semitic language ; and if any similar 
word is found in any one language, the given letter-name is declared 
to be " significant in Semitic speech." The most extreme example 
is perhaps the letter-name lamedh. In Judges iii, 31, occurs the 
diraf Xryttfitvov, maltiiadh meaning, it is conjectured, "ox goad-'' 
Therefore, lamedh is proved to be " significant in Semitic speech," 
and to mean " ox*goad." 

3. In Vol. I, page 122, Dr. Taylor says that "the Egyptian 
alphabet " consisted of twenty-five letters, of which some were vowels. 
It seems to me almost inconcei\'able that an alphabet without 
vowels should have been borrowed from one with vowels. To say 
that the Phtenicians did not borrow ihe vowels because there were 
no vowels in " Semitic speech," is not true. There were vowels, and 
what is more, the history of Semitic alphabets shows that Semitic 
peoples felt the need of some mode of expressing them. The vowel 
use of aleph, vav, and yodh, the syllabic system of the j^thiopic and 
Mendaite, the ultimate adoption of vowel-points in the other Semitic 
languages, all prove that the lack of some method of expressing the 
vowels was felt as a defect. 

■4. A minor objection of the same sort is the combination under 
one character, clieth, of two different sounds, for which two 3e[>anite 
charactera ought to have been chosen out of the breaths, I suppose, 
of the " Egyptian alphabet." 

5. On page 145, Dr. Taylor thus sums up his chronological 
argument: "The Semitic occupation of Eg>*pt lasted for several 
centuries (sic). The origin of the Semitic alphabet is connected 
with this occupation by three distinct lines of evidence, The first 
s external. The sojourn of Israel in Egypt is nearly synchronous 
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with the Hyksos period (sic). Before the Hebrews went down into 
Egypt, the art of writing was unknown to them (sic) ; when they 
came out of Egypt they possessed' it {sic). The inference seems 
clear, it must have been acquired from kindred races who occupied 
the Delta." This is a tissue of unproved assumptions, and the 
argument is .therefore utterly worthless. 

With all due deference to Dr. Taylor, the argument for the 
Egyptian origin of the Phoenician alphabet on the facts thus far 
presented. resolves itself into this : the Egyptians, although they did 
not themselves know how to use it, had developed a sort of an 
alphabet at a time when the Phoenicians seem to have been in 
sufficiently close contact with them to have borrowed or adopted it, 
if they had wished to. In the absence of any proof of another 
derivation of the Phoenician alphabet, these facts give a proba- 
bility to the Egyptian theory, but nothing more. That probability 
approaches certainty in proportion as other possibilities are exhausted. 

Having, as Dr. Taylor, requested, presented the chief difficulties 
in the way of De Rough's theory, I may also be permitted a few 
words in answer to some objections which seem to be based on a 
misunderstanding of my theory. The stress of my argument is upon 
the names of the letters. My argument from form is no more than 
this — that there is no impossibility in the derivation proposed, or, to 
use Dr. Taylor's words, " the resemblance of form in sixteen or seven- 
teen cases is as great as could be expected, considering the lapse of 
time, nine or ten centuries, between the earliest Phcepician inscrip- 
tions and the probable date at which the alphabet was obtained from 
Babylonia." 

Dr. Taylor misunderstands me, and, therefore, misrepresents the 
principle of my selection of Babylonian characters. My choice was 
in each case determined by the name, and not by the form of the 
letter. I have endeavoured always to use the earliest well-authenti- 
cated Babylonian forms. On the other side, I compare Moabite, 
"Greek, Etruscan, Italic, Aramaean, Israelite, and even Ethiopic 
forms," to determine the typical form of the original Phoenician 
alphabet, believing it distinctly unscientific to trust to the Moabite 
Stone or any other single inscription of a date so many centuries 
later than the admitted date of the formation of that alphabet, 
without the check of comp^son. 

In conclusion, so far is my theory from being based on "the 
supposed migration of the Phoenician nation from the Erythean sea," 
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that it can afford to omit that question entirely. The fact that at the 
very earliest times of which we have cognizance Phoenicia and 
Babylonia were in close commercial intercourse, that the system of 
weights and measures, the mythology, the art, in fact the whole 
civilization which the Phoenicians diffused wherever they went, was 
Babylonian rather than Egyptian, argues that they would Jiave derived 
the alphabet from the same source. Moreover, this civilization, being 
something which the Semitic Babylonians borrowed from their 
Sumerian-Akkadian predecessors, shows that Dr. Taylor^s assertion 
of the probabilities being in favour of a Phoenician migration from 
Babylonia — if such a thing ever happened — prior and not subsequent 
to the ** Semitic conquest," is contrary to fact 

Faithfully yours, 

John P. Peters. 

N.B. — The quotation from Duncker's "Geschichte des Alter- 
thums," given on p. 75, is from the third edition of that work. In 
later editions the author expressed the opposite view, apparently 
based on the opinion of Prof. Schrader, who provisionally accepts the 
Egyptian theory. — W.H.R. 



Engraved Gem FRONf Nineveh. 

I am indebted to our President, Dr. Birch, for a knowledge of 
this gem, which came to light while he was arranging and cataloguing 
with Mr. E. A. Budge a number of engraved stones in the British 
Museum. 

The annexed cut is enlarged from a cast, and therefore represents 
the Seal as it was intended to be when used. 

The clay impressions of seals brought from the 
ruins of Nineveh by Sir Henry Layard {Trans. Soc, 
Bibl. Arch., Vol. VII, p. 438), and those so kindly 
lent to me by M. Schlumberger (Proceedings, Feb., 

1884), are some of them of much the same form, \ j 

but none of them contain the same characters. 

The present gem, which is scarabeoid in form, is cut from a piece 
of gray limestone, and was also discovered by Sir Henry Layard on 
the site of ancient Nineveh. 
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The three characters are easily identified as being similar to a 
group found upon the stones from Jerabis, which I have already 
published in Vol VII of the Transactions, The bird, doubtless 
intended for an eagle, is rudely formed, in feet much more so than 
other figures to be found on many of the clay impressions now 
known. 

The same characters appear thus on the inscriptions from Jerabis. 



M^ 



^ 


® 


^ 


(D 


% 


<S 



and it has been already suggested by Professor Sayce {TVans. Sac 
BibL Arch.^ Vol. VII, p. 258) that the group represents a name. 

W. H. Rylands. 



[:■ 



The following communication has been received from 
Mr. P. le Page Renouf : — 

The Egyptian Word for Battle, Qy\. 

Most Egyptologists have assigned the phonetic value x^ to the 
sign (yy , ideographic of Battle, in consequence of the syllable 
^^ in the proper name «>Q^^O> ^^^ Egyptian Babylon. 
Lepsius (Adtcsie TexUy p. 39, note 34) and Goodwin {Zdtschrift^ 

1872, p. 30) have protested against the validity of this reason, and 
the latter scholar, who had long suggested sa 2&2l. possible reading, 
discovered in the hieratic Ritual T. 16 of Leyden a remarkable 

variant, which he read ^ D /I O ^^nibu ptytaJ* He was 

^ III ^<a 

doubtful, however, "whether the first letter of the name be 0,/^, or 
whether it may not possibly be an abbreviated form of .^, in which 
case there would remain the equation Q-/^ = **^ = x«.'' But he 
cautiously added that "the true sound of Q-/\ is one which must 
still remain in doubt until some less dubious variant be discovered.'' 
On his return to England he expressed his doubts in very strong 
language; and in a contribution to the Ztitschrift of September, 

1873, p. 104, he fell back upon his old reading ^^xer-sa {?)." 
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Brugsch's dissertation on the sign *-H induced me to look 
again at the passage of the Leyden text, and a careful examination 
convinced me that I had been quite right in arguing with Goodwin 
not only that D could not possibly stand for .^, but that the fish of 
the MS. was not the Oxyrynchus.* The text evidently had a 
different reading from the Todtenbuch, perhaps a simple blunder. 
But if so, how did the blunder originate ? 

'H XiiTii r^r airopiat dnaSn^is. Had we searched but a little in the 
right direction, that is by looking at MSS. cognate to Leyden T. 16, 
the solution was dose at hand. The hieratic text published by 
M. de Roug^ distinctly reads (0.42) t^ Q. ruhu Sckaut.\ 

The D of the Leyden text is the upper part of the sign ^1^ and the 
supposed fish is the cord "^ . The sign ,-M is ideographic of 
II ^5=« sek, which occurs repeatedly in the poem of Pcntaur in 
the sense of Battle, and Fighting. 

The primitive sense of stk, which is preserved in the Coptic 
CIKG, is grinding, reducing to powder. 1^^ % ^^^t, is meaL 
The miller at Hellopoiis, whose function was grinding or crushing 
the fruits, in the tale of the Destruction of Mankind, is called 



^^ s^kM. ^^^ 



S(k V. 



well known word signifying 
scksfk is destruction. 



' wearing away,' ' decay,' 
In short, the ramification of ideas connected with sek is strikingly 
similar (on a small scale) to that described by Max MiillerJ with 
reference to the Indo-European root mar, which has the same 
meaning. § 






• And it is WDtlh while noting that lliere is no such group a: 
quoted by Brugsch from Ihc Ebcrs Papyms. The fish (1*.,. 
OKyrynchus, which in (he pnpyrus is everywhere represenled with ils long anJ 
sharp snout. See, e.g., 56, 20, or 57, 3. 

+ The ,^ is here omitted, as it is sometimes elsewhere j cf. Todt., laj. 'S- 
Its omission in c. 41, 7, is charitclcrislic of certain MSS., €.g., Datbiua^ 171. 

t " Science of Language," and series, end of Lecture 7. 
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il signifying pim/in^ 
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It would be interesting to know what is the object represented 

by the ideograph cJL . It looks like the screw on the crushing 

press ;Mfi.. The cord *=*^ is a determinative expressive of turning 

round, as with | *^*\ (sometimes «=?^)i which I believe to be the 

fire-stick. The cord is omitted in the following variant taken from 
the royal sarcophagus B.M. 32 ; see Sharpe, E.I. i, 57, line 34, 

XC^csu em Annu Jiamnumu em x^''-^^'^^«^. 

I have known this variant for many years without understanding 
it. Y ^° ^^ place is not the syllabic sign = dhd, but the instru- 
ment ideographic of crushing and grinding. 



Note. — Sir Gardner Wilkinson ("Ancient Egyptians," new ed., 
Birch, 1878) gives a figure of a drill (Vol. I, p. 400), with the bow 
for turning it, brought from Thebes. The socket in which the drill 
tiu'ned was in this instance made from the dom-nut. In another 
place (Vol. II, p. 178) he gives a representation of a carpenter 
working with the bow-drill, the socket of which tapers -towards the 
top.— W.H.R. 



ERRATA. 

Proceedings^ April, 1884. 

Page 136, line 13, for 1882 read 1823-28. 
Page 136, line 28, for Lansing read Lansing. 
Page 151, line 2, for ^^y read ^^ff. 
Page 151, line 3, for ^«- read '^], 
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